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THE PUBLIC LIFE AND SERVICES OF WILLIAM 
EUSTIS RUSSELL.! 


THREE years ago this month, at the one hundredth anniversary 
of Williams College, the Governor of the Commonwealth began 
his speech with these words: “ An honorable, useful life, whether 
of an individual or institution, is always worth commemorating, 
not only as our grateful remembrance of worthy things accom- 
plished, but as a duty to make them an influence helpful to the 
present and future. And when such a life is part of the history 
of the State, interwoven with her work and fulfilling her high 
ideals, it is fitting that she should give it her recognition and com- 
mendation.”’ 

He who spoke these words was the man to do honor to whose 
memory we are assembled here to-night, a man whose life has now 
become, alas! a part of the history of the State, and who, above 
any other of her younger sons in public life, fulfilled the high 
ideals of the Commonwealth, the dear mother of us all, who now 
mourns for him. 

It is especially becoming for this city to commemorate grate- 
fully, with every token of respect and of affection, the life of her 
child, born within her borders, trained in her schools, who gave 
his early years of manhood to her service, and displayed first in 
her offices those qualities which secured for him the confidence of 
the people of Massachusetts, and led them to select him thrice, 

1 A Memorial Address, delivered in Sanders Theatre at the invitation of 
the City of Cambridge, Oct. 26, 1896. Mayor W. A. Bancroft, ’78, presided 
at the Memorial Exercises, Bishop Lawrence, ’71, offered a prayer, and the 


Beacon and Albion Quartets sang “Integer Vitae,” “Into the Silent Land,” 
and “ America.” — EpItor. 
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with special personal selection, for the highest office of the 
State. 

The public career of Governor Russell is comprised within the 
brief space of fifteen years. He had graduated at Harvard in 
1877, he had been admitted to the bar in 1880, and in 1881, at 
the age of 24 years, he was elected a member of the Cambridge 
Common Council. His entrance into public service afforded a 
curious forecast of his later successes. His election to the Coun- 
cil was both unsought and unexpected by him. He had received 
no regular nomination, but, on the morning of the election, when 
he went to the polls to cast his vote, he found to his surprise that 
friends of his were distributing slips bearing his name to be 
pasted on the ballot in substitution for the name of the regular 
nominee. It was too late to interfere, and when the result of the 
voting was ascertained, it appeared that he had been elected by a 
majority of a single vote. 

What is now known as the “Cambridge Idea” had not yet 
become the principle and determined the character of our civic 
politics. But of that idea, which includes in its meaning the 
combination of good morals and good sense in the administration 
of the affairs of the city, young William Russell was the repre- 
sentative. After a year’s service in the Common Council he was 
chosen for two years successively a member of the Board of 
Aldermen. The affairs of the City of Cambridge, from the date 
of its charter, had in the main been discreetly and uprightly ad- 
ministered. But good government was not intrenched, as it now 
is, in the City Hall, and there had been a period, not long before, 
when the business of the city had been managed not in the 
general interest, but with a view to private ends and personal 
advancement. During Mr. Russell’s term of service as alder- 
man there were symptoms in the Executive Department of the 
government of a recurrence of such conditions, and it became 
obvious that effort was required to withstand them. Mr. Russell 
had already shown such qualities as put him at the head of the 
movement for reform, and in the autumn of 1884 he was nomi- 
nated for the mayoralty by an intelligent body of citizens, and in 
December was elected mayor upon a ticket which had the sup- 
port of a majority of voters without distinction of party. He was 
chosen mayor, year after year, for the four years from 1885 to 
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1888, and such was the general approval of his course as chief 
officer of the city that, for two of these years, he was the only 
candidate in the field. 

The services which Mr. Russell rendered to the city of Cam- 
bridge during his mayoralty were signal and exceptional. In his 
Inaugural Address to the City Council in January, 1885, he stated 
certain principles which he believed should be followed in the 
administration of city affairs. The result of applying these princi- 
ples with efficiency and integrity was set forth in a remarkable 
statement in his Address at the beginning of his second year of 
office. ‘The financial year began,” he said, “with an almost 
empty treasury, with unpaid bills of over $20,000, with a floating 
debt for current expenses of $206,040, including a deficiency of 
$35,040 to the city sinking-fund, and with the example before us 
of a year when expenses had largely exceeded appropriations, and 
a higher tax-rate had been fixed than for five years. The year has 
ended with the bills of 1884 all paid, and none of 1885 unpaid, 
the deficiency to the sinking-fund has been made good, the float- 
ing debt funded, $16,000 of it paid into the sinking-fund, and no 
other floating debt created, expenses have been well kept within 
appropriations, the tax-rate is the lowest since 1874, and there re- 
mains a surplus in the treasury of nearly $45,000. The needs of 
the city have been fully met. More money has been spent on our 
schools, more work done on our streets, more lamps have been set, 
more sewers have been laid, more has been done for health, fire 
and police protection, and more for the gentle, kindly care of our 
helpless poor, during the past year than for many years.” It was 
not strange that the citizens approved an administration which 
secured such results. The succeeding years of Mr. Russell’s term 
of service as mayor had a similar character. Great works of 
permanent local interest were undertaken and carried on partly 
by his originating impulse, partly with his efficient concurrence. 
The last year of his mayoralty was marked by one of the most 
memorable and striking events in the history of the city, — the 
gifts to it by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, — gifts unique in their 
munificence and the importance of their objects. To this audience 
I need hardly recount them: the foundation of the Manual Train- 
ing School, the site and building for the Public Library, the 
superb City Hall, the fine site for the High School. Such gifts 
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were alike extraordinary in amount and in the admirable selection 
of the objects to which they were devoted ; and while the city will 
hold the name of the donor in grateful honor and remembrance, 
it will associate with his name in similar remembrance that of the 
young Mayor, who had deservedly won the confidence of Mr. 
Rindge, and to whose wise suggestion the direction which the 
gifts should take was primarily due. 

The fight which Mr. Russell had made against municipal cor- 
ruption, the capacity which he displayed in his official career, and 
the distinction which he had secured for Cambridge as a munici- 
pality whose affairs were better administered than those of any 
other city in the Commonwealth, naturally drew attention to him 
throughout the State. The election of Mr. Cleveland to the Presi- 
dency in 1884, and the strong and able policy of his adminis- 
tration, had given a new prestige to the Democratic party, and 
restored a confidence to it which had long been wanting. In Mas- 
sachusetts, where it had held a discredited position, not improved 
by the short interval of partial control of State affairs which it had 
obtained under the spectacular lead of General Butler, an attempt 
was now making, mainly by young men of high character, dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of both parties alike, to restore credit to the 
Democratic party, and they found in Mayor Russell a standard- 
bearer admirably fitted for the functions of leader. Born, as he 
himself said, “a veteran Democrat,” in other words, a member of 
the Democratic party by inheritance, yet not merely a member of 
that party, but a democrat in the widest sense, alike by nature and 
by conviction, young, but already trained by difficult experience 
in executive office, popular wherever he was known, possessing in 
a rare degree the peculiar capacities of a public man, with a clear 
intelligence, a sound moral character and wide sympathies, and 
gifted with an attractive person, great capacity of labor, and un- 
usual power of plain and forcible speech, addressed to the intel- 
ligence rather than to the emotions of an audience, — with such 
qualities and gifts he stood as the natural leader of his party in 
its efforts to recover character and place. He was nominated 
governor in 1888, and defeated by a plurality of 28,000. But he 
had made himself known, and increased his reputation by a series 
of vigorous speeches throughout the State. The next year he was 
renominated, again he carried on an active campaign, again he was 
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defeated, but by a largely reduced plurality, —not 7,000. In 1890 
he was renominated again, and this year his character and his 
work brought success, His party generally was defeated, but he 
himself was elected by a plurality of more than 9,000 votes. No 
younger man had ever been elected by popular vote Governor of 
Massachusetts. He was reélected in 1891 and 1892. Few men 
have ever deserved and received such an expression of intelligent 
public regard. No more remarkable personal triumph was ever 
known in the political history of our Commonwealth: and no 
more extraordinary combination was ever known in the adminis- 
tration of the State ; for during the three years in which Mr. Rus- 
sell held office as governor, every other elected official, with a 
single comparatively unimportant exception, from the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Secretary of State downwards, was a Republi- 
can. Russell, the leader of the Democratic party, was practically 
elected by the votes of his party adversaries. The Governor’s 
Council and both branches of the Legislature were Republican. 

Such facts as these are absolutely exceptional, and they are only 
to be accounted for by the rare character of the man thus excep- 
tionally honored. He won, not because of any considerable change 
in the relations of parties in their comparative numerical propor- 
tions, but because of the personal impression he had made on the 
people of the State in the campaigns he had conducted, and of the 
confidence he had established in his integrity, in his capacity, his 
superiority to mere party considerations, and his devotion to the 
higher interests of the State. His triumph was a testimony not 
only to his own high qualities, but to the good sense of the body 
of the voters in discriminating between the objects of party vic- 
tory and of public good. The Democratic party as a party did 
not hold the confidence of the majority of voters, but the individ- 
ual Democrat, strong party man as he was, had deservedly gained 
their trust. 

This unexampled triumph was, indeed, largely the direct re- 
sult of the mode in which Governor Russell conducted his cam- 
paigns. He threw himself into the combat with the unflagging 
energy of youth, and with the zeal of moral no less than political 
conviction. From the hills of Berkshire to the shores of Plym- 
outh County, he went everywhere, addressing every variety of 
the people of Massachusetts, till, as he himself said, he had spoken 
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from every stump in the State. His addresses were carefully and 
laboriously prepared. There was no repetition in them. The 
main topics were indeed often the same, but the course of his 
argument and the quality of his illustration were always fresh 
and always had special application to the particular interests and 
concerns of the audience to which he spoke. He was not a great 
orator in the sense of being a master of rhetorical eloquence, he 
did not appeal to the passions or prejudices of his hearers with 
words of fire, he did not lift them on the wings of imagination, 
nor thrill them with bursts of splendid declamation. He did not 
move them by the bitterness of sarcasm, or with heated denunci- 
ation of his opponents; he did not pack his speech with epigram, 
he rarely enlivened it with humor or with anecdote. He had, in 
short, none of the arts of the professional orator; but he pos- 
sessed in large measure the command of persuasive and effective 
speech, above all, the power of impressing at once those who lis- 
tened to him with his entire sincerity. He made them feel that 
he was speaking to them what he believed to be the truth, and 
he was able to set forth the truth as he held it with remarkable 
clearness and consecutiveness of statement, with great abundance 
of effective illustration, with steady enforcing of the main points 
of his discourse, so that he succeeded, to use a phrase of Burke’s, 
in “leaving a sting in their minds.” He spoke as a man of good 
sense and of strong convictions to men whom he addressed as 
capable of appreciating sound reasoning and valid argument. 
They might differ from him, they could not but respect the fair- 
ness of his appeal to them as rational beings, while his frank 
manner of speech, his manly bearing, his pleasantness of ad- 
dress, created toward him a sentiment of personal attachment. 
The general character of his discourses was, as I have already 
indicated, essentially practical. He was not an idealist or a theo- 
rist in politics. Abstract speculation had but little interest for 
him. The special form of his democratic convictions was largely 
shaped by the teachings of Jefferson, and the traditions of the 
Jeffersonian school, but they were not so much anything that he 
had learned, as they were a part of the body of doctrine which 
every genuine American derives unconsciously from the conditions 
of birth and breeding in the social and political atmosphere of 
America. They were of his blood and bone. The fundamental 
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proposition of his creed, or perhaps it were better to say the 
essential principle of his life as a citizen of the Republic, is 
expressed in the saying of Theodore Parker, that “ Democracy 
means not ‘I’m as good as you are,’ but ‘you’re as good as I 
am.’” This is the ethical statement of democracy, and in this 
sense, as Lowell said, Christ was the first true democrat that 
ever breathed. And it was because Governor Russell believed 
that the principles of the Democratic party — not always the pro- 
fessions of its platforms, or the doctrines and conduct of its lead- 
ers — that its principles were nearer to a true embodiment of 
democracy thus understood, than those of any other party in the 
nation, that he was a faithful servant in its ranks. He was a 
Democrat, as he said, “in heart and soul, not for the triumph of 
any man, but for the triumph of ideas, a living faith, a progres- 
sive spirit.” He stated the creed of the Democratic party to be 
“from its first to its thirty-ninth article an abiding trust in the 
people, a belief that men, irrespective of the accident of birth or 
fortune, have a right to a voice in the government that rules 
them. Its principles are the equality and freedom of all men in 
the affairs of State and before the altar of their God; that a gov- 
ernment least felt is the best; that in its administration there 
should be simplicity, purity, and economy, and in its form it 
should be closely within the reach and control of the people.” 
But there was a qualification of them, or rather an addition to 
them, which he held not less firmly. ‘ While we insist,” he said, 
“that the proper sovereign of a nation is its people, we realize 
that our safety and prosperity rest upon their intelligence and 
education.” 

Of national questions, which affected the interests of all the 
States of the Union, there were, during his active political cam- 
paigns, three of paramount importance, — the tariff, whether for 
revenue or protection, the use of silver for money, and the reform 
of the civil service. In the discussion of each of these questions 
he applied the touchstone of his Democratic principles. The 
question of the tariff was a question of taxation ; in other words, 
of the right of government to exact for its support or for public 
uses a portion of the property of the individual citizen. “We 
believe,” said Governor Russell, “in the freedom of the individual 
from unnecessary restrictions and unnecessary burdens; that tax- 
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ation, with its enormous power, is not to be used to take from one 
to give to another, nor to enrich the few at the expense of the 
many ; that it is a necessary evil to be lessened by prudence and 
economy, and that it should be levied, not upon necessaries of life, 
nor upon those comforts that may make the humblest fireside 
more cheerful, but upon the luxuries which minister to extrava- 
gance and to selfish indulgence, and which beget a spirit of excess 
and of selfishness dangerous alike to domestic virtue and to public 
security.” It was with this belief that Governor Russell discussed 
before the people of the State the question of the Protective 
Tariff. He did not deal with it so much in its broader aspects, 
the false notions of the functions of government implied in a pro- 
tective system, its corrupting influence upon national character, 
its subtle sapping of the very roots of equality, self-help, industry, 
and frugality ; its nurturing of the perilous policy of which the 
logical end is State Socialism, — but he discussed it, with admir- 
able abundance of knowledge and aptness of illustration, in its 
direct bearing upon the lives of the men and women of the manu- 
facturing towns and farming communities of the State, as a 
system which robbed a thousand Peters to enrich a single Paul. 
Protection to native industry has long been a favorite doctrine 
and a successful party cry in Massachusetts. But Governor Rus- 
sell did not hesitate to attack the system in its very strongholds, 
and the vigor, force, and intelligence of his attack were such as 
to win applause, if not agreement, from those most strongly bound 
by party ties or personal interest, by conviction or by prejudice, 
to the support of the policy against which he marshaled his ar- 
mies of fact and of argument. There have been no political cam- 
paigns in Massachusetts more gallantly conducted, or of more 
service to the people of the State as campaigns of discussion 
and enlightenment. It is not often that campaign speeches have 
a permanent value. But many of Governor Russell’s speeches 
are of a kind to last, and to do service in other campaigns than 
that in which they were delivered. Their author’s eulogy might 
be gathered from their pages, for in them he has left the clear 
impression of himself, and not only this, but a legacy also of 
sound political counsel which deserves to be prized by the people 
not only of his own State but of the nation at large. Take this 
single passage from a speech on tariff reform made four years 
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ago in a manufacturing town, to an audience less in sympathy 
with him then than it would be to-day. “You are asking,” he 
said, “ government by law to add to your wealth and prosperity, 
by taxing the people to give you profit, by burdening them to 
make you rich. If the government can do this for you, it can 
and must do the like for any class who by influencé or corruption 
can control legislation. Take care! You are sowing the wind; 
you will reap the whirlwind. What will you say to the silver 
mine owner who demands that government shall add to the value 
of his product? What to the farmer who demands that the 
government shall take under its fostering care his grain and his 
cotton, and bank upon his crop? There is no answer to this 
question, if protection is a sound and safe principle.” 

The peculiar composition of the State government during the 
three years of Governor Russell’s administration, the fact that he 
stood alone, with a Council, a Legislature, and all the chief offi- 
cials of State belonging to the party adverse to that of which he 
was the representative, made his official position one of great diffi- 
culty, and limited his opportunities of service to the State. He 
was checked and thwarted at every turn, but the opposition he 
encountered made him the more ready to take advantage of those 
points where he might promote the public interest without meet- 
ing with the hindrance of principle or of faction. His pleasant 
temper, his natural tact, his conciliatory bearing, his readiness of 
resource, his experience in dealing with men, his practical turn of 
mind, all stood him in good stead. He made friends of many 
of his critics and opponents. He practiced, in fine, the method 
of true statesmanship, the method of endeavoring to accomplish 
not the ideally best, but the best possible under the circumstances 
by which action is controlled. 

In the campaign preceding his last election to the governor- 
ship, he took occasion in a speech at Dedham to review the policy 
and acts of the two years during which he had been chief magis- 
trate ; the reforms which he had suggested, the measures he had 
recommended, the vetoes which he had put to acts of the Legisla- 
ture, the appointments to office which he had made, the standard 
of official duty which he had maintained; the responsibility for 
independent action which he had claimed as governor. It is a 
striking and significant review, in which the consistency of his 
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principles, and the elevation of his views of his official duty are 
alike manifest. Three main features of the record may be se- 
lected as the most prominent and most important, — first, the de- 
fense of local self-government, as against the attempt to control 
the independent action of cities and towns, by means of special 
legislation, or by the appointment of independent commissions in 
charge of important branches of administration ; secondly, the 
prevention of special legislation for special interests; thirdly, 
the assertion of responsibility in executive office, unshared by a 
Council with power to assert the will of its members as against 
the judgment of the elected Governor of the State. 

The Annual Addresses of Governor Russell to the Legislature 
are models of what such papers should be, surveying broadly the 
interests and the needs of the State, not from the point of view of 
a party, but with simple regard to the general welfare ; straight- 
forward and businesslike in statement, large in their survey of the 
affairs of the Commonwealth, sensible in their recommendations, 
and earnest in their urgency for reform in those portions of the 
affairs in which reform was required. Much that he advised was 
accomplished ; more still remains to be done. 

Disappointed and harassed as he often was under the burden of 
opposition and the weight of care, Governor Russell had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing, when at the end of three years of hard and 
difficult service he laid down the great charge which had been 
committed to him, that he retired from office with a stronger hold 
upon the respect and confidence of the people of the Common- 
wealth than that with which he had entered upon it. However 
much the wisdom of special acts, or of his general policy, might 
be questioned, they recognized, with hardly an exception, that he 
had served the State with entire fidelity, with no private ends, but 
with steady regard to public interests. He had won the ungrudg- 
ing respect of his opponents; he had deepened the affection of 
his friends, and had secured for himself the devotion of a large 
personal following such as no other man in the State possessed. 
Whenever he appeared on a public occasion, he was greeted with 
plaudits of genuine heartiness. If his familiar, almost boyish 
figure were seen entering the gate at the Harvard-Yale football 
game at Springfield, he was hailed not only with the cheers of the 
Harvard men, but of the whole vast crowd as he passed along to 
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his seat. Nor was such greeting as this confined to his own State. 
In New York, in Chicago, on occasion of great processions in 
which he had place as Governor of Massachusetts, he was singled 
out by the multitude of spectators as the recipient of special, dis- 
tinguishing applause. He drank deep of the infinite flatteries 
that are poured out to youth and success, but they did not intoxi- 
cate him. They never disturbed the even balance of his judg- 
ment, or deluded him into self-flattery and conceit. They were for 
him but stimulants to virtue, but encouragements to new effort. 

It was, indeed, an extraordinary hold upon public confidence 
and expectation for so young a man to have gained; and it had 
been gained by legitimate means ; by the force of strong, simple, 
upright character. 

The first essential element of such a character is a clear mind, 
trained in the exercise of its own faculties, capable of reflection, 
accustomed to think its thought out to a conclusion; not mistak- 
ing, as Sindbad’s companions mistook the floating back of a whale 
for an island, the floating and shifting mass of popular opinion 
and of transient party doctrine for the immovable ground of 
principle and the unshaken rock of truth. And with this, insep- 
arable from it, must be the firm moral sense, the conviction of the 
absolute supremacy of the moral law as the rule of conduct, with 
authority to control the will, the affections, the passions, to deter- 
mine the direction and to limit the sphere of ambition, and as 
possessing not only this authority, but also the irresistible power 
to enforce its injunctions. 

A clear mind and a firm moral sense were united in Governor 
Russell with a remarkable simplicity of nature. There was no 
pretension in him, no affectation. He was a pattern of simple 
manliness. Never unmindful of the dignity of great office, he put 
on no official airs, but secured through his own simple self-respect 
the respect due to the position which he occupied. He had no 
conceit, but he did not fear to trust himself, for he was conscious 
of his own sincerity. Sincerity is, indeed, but a part of such sim- 
plicity as his. His simplicity and his sincerity were the chief 
sources of the influence of his public speech. However much men 
might dissent from his opinion or differ from his policy, they could 
not but believe in his honesty of motive and directness of purpose. 
What Plutarch says of the speech of the younger Cato might be 
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said of his, — that it was straightforward, full of matter, and the 
speaker’s character, showing itself in all he said, excited a sym- 
pathetic response in the feelings of his hearers. As a candidate 
for office he stooped to no mean acts to secure success. He was 
a true democrat, and therefore no sycophant of the people; he 
showed the genuineness of his democracy in never attempting to 
take advantage of the lack of information or the lack of reason of 
the multitude, by trying to deceive them with fallacious arguments 
or with specious flattery. He did not pander to their prejudices 
or excite their passions by appeals to distinctions of class, and to 
motives of envy and of jealousy. He held in contempt and abhor- 
rence the men in public life, men, some of them, with advantages 
of birth and education not inferior to his own, who used such arts 
as these, the practice of which in a democracy like ours is nothing 
short of criminal, to advance their private ends or to gain a parti- 
san victory. He never had to reproach himself with weakening 
the foundations of free institutions by scoffs at the value of higher 
education, or by sneers at the teachers who had helped to train 
him in knowledge, and direct him in the paths of honor. 

Simple and sincere, with high moral principles, his strong sense 
of duty compelled him to continual labor to fit himself for the 
public service. He was in earnest in whatever he undertook. He 
gave himself wholly to his work, and his excellent health and his 
power of concentration of his faculties on the work in hand en- 
abled him to accomplish hard and laborious tasks with compara- 
tive ease. 

Few men surpassed him in the knowledge requisite for dealing 
intelligently with the current questions of politics. He was well 
informed of the history of our institutions, and of the development 
of the conditions and principles of our national life. Busily em- 
ployed in public affairs from early youth, he had little leisure for 
wide general culture, but he had read much, he had an excellent 
memory, and he kept his mind fresh and enlarged its resources by 
resort to the springs of history, and by occasional reading of the 
poets. His tastes and his mode of life displayed the simplicity 
and genuineness of his nature. He loved the sports of the woods 
and the river, he took a hearty interest in the games of youth in 
which he himself had been an adept; he was an excellent horse- 
man. But more than all, he was a lover of nature, with a quick 
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eye and a keen sensitiveness to her charm, and with a ready re- 
sponsiveness in his own being to her capacity for the refreshment 
alike of the mind and of the body of the man worn with harassing 
cares and burdened with heavy responsibilities. 

His humane sympathies were wide, quick, and generous. He 
had a most kindly disposition, and his kindliness was not a matter 
of mere temperament, but of principle and thoughtfulness. It 
was a vital part of his democracy. For to him the best lover and 
servant of his fellow-men was the best democrat. He was a true 
friend; he had one of the happiest of homes. Faithful in every 
relation of life, ready for public service, ambitious to be of use, he 
was content with private station, and satisfied with the opportuni- 
ties which it afforded for the exercise of his powers, and for the 
discharge of duties not the less important that they are of the 
common order. 

Upon laying down the office of governor, he resumed, as we all 
know, the practice of his profession, and gave himself to it with 
characteristic ardor and fidelity. And I believe that among the 
many tributes to his worth there is none which, could he have 
foreseen it, would have given him more satisfaction than the high 
and honorable testimony borne to him as lawyer and as public 
man, in Resolutions adopted a few days since at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Bar Association of the City of Boston, for presentation 
to the Supreme Judicial Court, and to the Suffolk Bar. 

But though, after laying down the burden of office, Governor 
Russell in resuming the practice of the law devoted himself with 
steadiness and success to his professional engagements, his concern 
in public affairs remained as deep and constant as ever. While 
taking no active part in them, he held himself in reserve ready to 
respond to the call of public duty whenever it might sound for 
him. A little more than two years ago, disturbed by the course 
of a considerable section of the Democratic party in its manifest 
hostility to President Cleveland, and by the popular misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation of the causes which had brought 
about the financial perplexities and distress from which the coun- 
try was suffering, he prepared a brief, clear, and forcible paper, 
entitled “ A Year of Democratic Administration,” which was pub- 
lished in The Forum for May, 1894. In this paper he set forth 
what he regarded as the true aims and duties of the party in the 
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actual conditions of the times, and insisting that the first test of 
success was fidelity to principle, he maintained that, measured by 
this standard, the first year of President Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration had been successful. The conclusion which he drew 
might be disputed, but the whole tone and spirit of the article 
were those of a patriot who was a strong party man because of 
his honest conviction that the essential principles of his party 
were those upon adherence to which the permanent welfare of 
the country depended. His party was indeed dear to him, but 
dear only as it represented and maintained these principles. For 
him party success meant public good. He closed his paper with 
striking and prophetic words: “The Democratic party in the 
past,” he said, “‘has achieved success only by loyalty to principle ; 
it never has succeeded by substituting tactics for statesmanship, 
or compromise for courage, and it never will. If now in the high 
tide of its power it should fritter away its opportunity in quarrels 
over petty things, forgetting the larger; if in the face of its 
united, aggressive enemy, it should become rent by factional or 
sectional discord, — there will be ample leisure in the future for 
it to ponder on its fatal blunders and wasted opportunities. We 
cannot and must not overlook this danger. Personal polities, 
local interests and sectional influences, which create discord and 
impair efficiency, must yield to a higher view of party duty and 
responsibility.” He spoke in vain. As has so often happened in 
the history of parties, the voices to which the party listened, the 
influences to which it yielded, were not those of wisdom and of 
patriotism, but of unreason and of selfishness. He watched with 
anxiety the course of affairs during the last two years, foreboding 
defeat to his party and harm to his country. But even he did not 
foresee the catastrophe which was to rend his party in twain, and 
to make of one wing of it a menace to the national welfare. 

In this very year, on the 13th of April, in celebration of the 
birthday of Jefferson, Governor Russell delivered at Monticello, 
in Virginia, a speech which contains an admirable summary of his 
interpretation of the principles of the Democratic party. His dis- 
course was earnest, was eloquent, was high-minded. “ We need 
not fear defeat,” he declared; “ defeat may be but the preliminary 
to victory; we should fear the discredit of sacrificing principles to 
expediency.” 
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Upon the question which was already dividing his party in Vir- 
ginia, and on which he had been warned that silence might be 
expedient, he spoke with the plainest words, with the full courage 
of his convictions, and in a single sentence condensed the sub- 
stance of a thousand speeches which have since been made all over 
the land. “Free coinage of silver,” he said, “ or its compulsory 
purchase, or any compromise legislation in that direction, in my 
judgment, is distinctly class legislation, which would unsettle busi- 
ness, impair credit, reduce all savings and the value of all wages, 
and whose injurious results no man can measure.” 

It was but three months after the delivery of this speech that 
Governor Russell found himself at Chicago as a member of that 
extraordinary convention, the result of which was the disruption 
of the Democratic party, and the adoption of a platform of doc- 
trine to most of which he was radically opposed, and of which the 
plank of “free silver ” was the central and most prominent part. 

The spectacle presented at the convention was unexampled. 
Never before in the history of nominating conventions, unreason- 
able and headstrong as many of them have been, and unexpected 
as have been their issues, had there been such an overpowering 
predominance of hysterical passion and irrational action. It was 
no meeting of men prepared for manly discussion, and for temper- 
ate and well-advised counsel. It was a mob of individuals deaf 
to reason, drunk with the wine of folly, rejecting the authority 
of wisdom and of experience, and plunging headlong into a pit of 
confusion and of darkness. It was, indeed, a miserable spectacle 
of the wilfulness of misguided ignorance and selfishness; an 
alarming spectacle to every one who believes that free institutions 
rest securely only on the intelligence and moral sense of the mass 
of the people to whose guardianship they are committed. 

To this mob, hardly to be restrained even for a moment to lis- 
ten to him, Governor Russell addressed himself in the last words 
which he was to speak to the public ear. They were words wor- 
thy of him. He was deeply moved. He was witnessing the degra- 
dation of the great party which he had loved and served so well ; 
it was the disappointment of his most cherished hopes, the shatter- 
ing of his desires, and the arousing of new anxieties for the future 
of the country for whose sake, and for whose sake alone, he had 


loved his party. ‘I speak,” he declared, — ‘I speak, and I have 
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a right to, for the Democracy of my State. . . . We did not think 
we should live to see the time when the great Democratic princi- 
ples would be forgotten in a Democratic convention, when we 
should be asked to give up the principles for which we have la- 
bored, and at the demand of a section to adopt a policy which we 
believe invites peril to our country and disaster to our party... . I 
appeal to you, my associates of the Massachusetts delegation, do I 
not speak the true sentiment of our State and our party when I utter 
its and your earnest, emphatic, and unflinching protest against the 
platform of this convention?” But it was not with protest or 
with despair that he concluded, but with prophecy of confidence, 
that when “this storm has subsided, and the dark clouds of pas- 
sion and prejudice have passed away, and there comes after the 
turmoil of this convention the sober second thought, then the 
protest we of the minority now make will be held as the ark of 
the covenant of the faith, with which we shall meet, again united, 
to carry our old principles to triumph and to victory.” 

Such words as these were not unworthy to be the last which 
his country should hear from a statesman whose appeal had 
always been to reason and to judgment and to the higher motives 
of patriotic duty ; who from the beginning of his career had been 
faithful to principle, and who loved honor more than victory. 

There is something inexpressibly touching to us who know the 
end, in this last service to his party and his country of this man 
who had loved and served both so well. He returned from Chi- 
cago, worn by the fatigues of the convention, with a cruel burden 
of disappointment, but not disheartened, rather girding himself 
afresh for new and more difficult efforts, with no abatement of 
confidence in the principles which he had maintained, and with no 
bitterness towards those who had brought about their temporary 
defeat. 

He had never stood in so commanding and so conspicuous a posi- 
tion before the country as at this moment. The qualities of his 
character had produced their legitimate effect. “The name of 
William E. Russell,” said the Mew York Tribune, a paper that 
seldom had a good word for him, “the name of William E. Rus- 
sell is a platform in itself.” The uprightness and dignity of his 
nature, the fairness, the solidity, the liberality of his intelligence, 
the disciplined powers of his mind, the self-respecting simplicity 
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and purity of his bearing and life, his freedom from self-seeking 
ambitions, his devotion to public ends, all made him the pattern of 
what a public man should be. His career seemed but at its open- 
ing; no man awakened juster expectancy, or had fairer promise of 
rendering important service to his country. 

The promise was not to be fulfilled. His death fell suddenly on 
the heart of the nation as an irreparable loss and a great sorrow. 
Not a week ago, a day or two after I wrote the preceding words, 
I received a letter from a total stranger, resident in another State, 
who wrote: “ Many tears were shed when Governor Russell died, 
and much sorrow was felt all over the country by men who, like 
myself, had never seen him, but looked to him as the best promise 
of statesmanship and leadership for the future.” The forces of 
good in politics were, indeed, distinctly weakened by his death. 
There was no one to take his place. We could ill spare him. 
He was greatly needed at the moment of his death; he is greatly 
needed now; he will be greatly needed in the coming years. We 
shall long lament his death as untimely. And yet the service he 
had already rendered was enough, and though short not transient. 
Death came to him in a fair hour. “Alas!” exclaims Ben Jon- 
son, in a noble ode on the death of Sir Henry Morison — 


“ Alas ! but Morison fell young : 
He never fell, — thou fall’st my tongue, 
He stood a soldier to the last right end, 
A perfect patriot, and a noble friend. 


All offices were done 
By him so ample, full and round, 


As, though his age imperfect might appear, 
His life had the just image of a sphere.” 


Yes, I repeat, death came to our friend in a fair hour, just at 
the close of youth, leaving his memory to us as the exemplar of 
of what youth inspired with the sense of public duty may accom- 
plish in the service of the State. He stands as the type of the 
youthful patriot in time of peace. It was not by virtue of rare 
genius, not by intellectual gifts which exalted him above his fel- 
low-men, not by exceptional advantages of accident or felicities of 
fortune, that he won the place which he holds and will keep in the 
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affection and respect of his fellow-men; but it was by virtue of 
the right use of faculties which are a common inheritance, and of 
qualities which every youth may imitate and may hope to attain. 
He stands all the brighter as an example to youth, because the 
inspiration of his life was the simple inspiration of duty. In this 
democracy of ours, where we are all one in mutual and common 
interests, where every man has a share in the fate of all, the 
insistent call of his country upon every youth is to make the best 
of himself that he may serve her well. His life must be work ; 
and his private work must be adjusted to public ends. His duty 
as a member of society is his prime duty toward himself. This 
was the motive of Russell’s life, and it is this which makes the 
memory of his life precious, exemplary, deserving of our lasting 
reverence and gratitude. In the last letter which he wrote to his 
wife, —a sacred letter which she has permitted me to see, — writ- 
ten from Chicago on the 8th of July, from the midst of the turbu- 
lence and passion of the convention, he said, “ I had no idea how 
hard and distasteful this task would be. I have but one comfort 
in it. I knowI have done my duty with fidelity.” Memorable 
and impressive words! the summary of his life; the fit inscription 
for his tomb; his best legacy to his countrymen, for they are 
words of highest counsel and of highest comfort which every man 
may make his own. No man could desire a better memory than 
that of having done his duty with fidelity. No man but may 
leave this memory behind him as a blessing. 

It was but three or four days after this letter was written that 
Governor Russell returned home. He came back with joy to 
those whom he best loved. He was tired, and to secure the re. 
freshment that he needed, after spending two days at home, he 
went to a beautiful region among the wilds of Canada, where in 
the heart of nature, and with out-door occupations, in the company 
of friends, he had before, more than once, gained health and re- 
covered from weariness and depression. He reached the camp in 
good heart and hope. He thought a little rest would restore him 
to his wonted vigor; but the blow struck at his country had fallen 
too heavily upon him. He went to sleep, and he never awoke. 
Clarendon ends his character of Lord Falkland with the words ; 
“ Whoever leads such a life needs be the less anxious upon how 
short warning it is taken from him.” 


Charles Eliot Norton, ’46. 
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HARVARD ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 


In the forthcoming discussion in the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences upon the revision of the requirements for admission to Har- 
vard College, two fundamental questions will be prominent: first, 
shall the College attempt to connect directly with the English 
High Schools; and, secondly, does sound learning demand that 
Greek should be given any especial advantage among the subjects 
offerable for admission ? 

The closer articulation of the College with the English High 
Schools — “ High Schools,” simply, I shall call them in what fol- 
lows — is opposed, first, on the ground that there is no need of it. 
For, it is said, we may expect that the youth who can afford the 
time and expense of a college course will from the beginning take 
the natural road which leads to it; namely, the Classical School. 
In reply it must be said that this expectation is unreasonable ; 
first, because it must often happen that a High School student 
does not make up his mind to study further until near the end of 
his course, and, secondly, because many students find the classical 
curriculum repellent. It has repeatedly been the experience of 
teachers in High Schools that bright pupils, of well-to-do but un- 
scholarly parents, first gain the desire for more culture in the last 
year of their High School course. They then find that, no matter 
how industriously they may have worked or how excellently they 
may have been taught, they have not had that peculiar combina- 
tion of subjects which admits to Harvard College. They might 
prepare themselves in a year more, to be sure, but their indiffer- 
ent parents see no use in further preparatory study, and the dis- 
couraged students °° often fail to fulfil their ideal of a broader 
education. It is Unreasonable, secondly, to expect that all stu- 
dents who can afford and desire to go to college will take the 
classical course; for there are many who find as much difficulty 
in acquiring a language as others do mathematics, especially 
when that language has as little peculiar utility, either immediate 
or remote, as the elements of Greek have. Indeed, probably 
every one can recall cases where scholarly ambition has been 
well-nigh extinguished by the curriculum of the Classical School. 
If, now, it is unreasonable to expect that boys who can afford 
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and desire a college education shall generally have studied in a 
Classical School, the objection that there is no need of a closer 
articulation with the High School falls. 

The validity of the considerations just advanced is recognized 
by some opponents of a closer union of College and High Schools, 
who believe that it is unfitting that those who have not been nur- 
tured in the classics should matriculate for the A. B. degree, — 
since the A. B. degree stands preéminently for that culture which 
the study of Latin and Greek gives. In the minds of these per- 
sons, the higher instruction of the graduates of the High Schools 
is sufficiently provided for by our Scientific School. Against this 
latter contention it may be urged that the Scientific School is, or 
aims to be, a technical school chiefly engaged in training men for 
engineering, architecture, teaching, and the medical school. As a 
technical school, then, it does not meet the needs of the great 
mass of students from the High Schools, who are, it is to be 
hoped, to become, not professional men, but men of affairs. Such 
students need what the English and American “college” is espe- 
cially adapted to give, — an extensive course of thoroughly liberal 
study which shall cultivate a broad-minded citizenship. So long 
as our Scientific School does not give this, the College seems to be 
the best place in Harvard University for the average boy from 
the High School. As for the meaning of the A. B. degree, we set- 
tled it ten years ago that it did not necessarily mean Greek, or 
more Latin than is generally studied in the High Schools. Freer 
admission from the High School to the College does, however, 
mean a lowering of the average amount of classics studied for the 
A. B. degree, and in so far a change in its significance. But 
neither this evil nor its alternative of giving a new degree, such 
as the Ph. B. degree of the Central States, to those who enter 
with little classics, is so bad as the present system of discriminat- 
ing against the High Schools. 

Finally, the opponents of articulation with the High Schools 
urge that they are inferior to the Classical Schools. This differ- 
ence can, however, be characteristic only of the small proportion 
of cases in which classical students are taught in separate schools. 
For in most cities the public High School comprises both the 
English and the classical courses, and these are under a common 
direction and have many common teachers. In so far, however, 
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as the Classical Schools are superior to the non-classical, that su- 
periority is confessedly due to the stimulating effect of college ad- 
mission requirements. A similar elevation of the English Schools 
would doubtless follow the extension of college examinations to 
them, and in this extension lies at once a great opportunity and 
a great duty of the College. 

For these various reasons, then, that the College is the best 
place for the advanced study of the class of boys who are in the 
High Schools, that lack of articulation with the High Schools has 
frequently turned away from further study boys who should have 
gone to college, and that such an articulation will have a whole- 
some effect upon all secondary instruction, I believe the conclu- 
sion is justified that the College should arrange its entrance 
requirements with reference to the work done in the typical High 
School course. 

The second question with which we started must now be consid- 
ered: Does sound learning demand that Greek be given any espe- 
cial advantage among the entrance requirements? At the present 
time, such advantage is given to Greek in two ways, — first, by 
rating it relatively too high, and, secondly, by providing a more 
difficult substitute. Elementary Greek is rated relatively higher 
than Elementary Latin for, although both subjects count the same 
number of points towards admission, the Greek examination may 
be met by two years of study, whilst the Latin requires three. 
This difference in counting the two subjects in proportion to the 
time spent upon them is defended on the ground that the two years 
spent on Greek stand for more than two years spent in Latin, be- 
cause studied at’a maturer age, and with the added facility which 
the previous study of Latin imparts. On the other hand, the same 
arguments might apply to plane geometry, which usually follows 
algebra, and is, normally, pursued for the same length of time as 
it. Nevertheless, both at present count the same towards ad- 
mission. These arguments apply likewise, with more or less force, 
to various other pairs of subjects in the elementary schedule. But 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to make a general adjust- 
ment of studies following the plan adopted in the case of Greek. 
It would, indeed, be useless to try, for all students present approxi- 
mately the same proportion of studies pursued at the maturer age, 
and with the added facilities given by a more elementary related 
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subject ; thus there is essential equality without making adjust- 
ments. These considerations seem to me to justify the assertion 
that in our counting we give unequal weight to Greek. 

The second method of discriminating in favor of Greek is even 
more effective. If elementary Greek is not offered for admission, 
it must be replaced by Logarithms and Trigonometry, and either 
advanced Algebra, advanced Physics, or Chemistry. Now these 
subjects are clearly advanced, and are taught, if taught at all, 
only in the last: year of the preparatory school ; they stand, there- 
fore, for much more attainment than the two years or less spent 
in beginning Greek. 

This discrimination in favor of Greek is not denied by those 
who favor it. It is justified by its friends on the ground of a 
superiority, for the college man, of the classics over other studies. 
Whether this view is sound or not is a matter of opinion upon 
which students differ, but if the inherent superiority of the study 
of the elements of the Classics is genuine and well marked, it will 
become more generally recognized, and we may look confidently 
forward to a gradual increase from the present five per cent. of 
students who are annually pursuing Greek in the secondary schools, 
both public and private, of the United States. The superior qual- 
ity of Greek, then, may be regarded as its most effective protec- 
tion. 

The discrimination in favor of Greek tells most heavily against 
the advanced study of modern languages. For if a student does 
not offer Greek, but does offer advanced Latin, as about half of 
such candidates do now, he cannot make use of both advanced 
French and German to fulfil the minimum entrance requirements. 
If he offers Greek, no such restriction is put upon him. This 
arrangement has been justified on the ground that it insures that 
the student who comes to college with a leaning towards the deeper 
study of the modern languages shall be acquainted with Greek, 
which lies at their root. And certainly this is a result to be wished 
for. I question, however, whether the good wrought to the Com- 
monwealth by this means of insuring the proper training of phi- 
lologists is not more than offset by the obstacle it offers to what 
would seem to be a rational combination to the intending student 
of literature, history, or the sciences,—an obstacle, in so far, to 
the development of a rational educational system. 
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An educational system, — to foster this should be one of the 
high aims of the College. But no such system can be organized 
or maintained unless each stage in the series have faith in the 
stage below it. Thus we must cease to be distrustful of the High 
School ; the High School should not decry the work of the gram- 
mar school. Rather should each grade look to the grade below, 
with the purpose of encouraging a uniform and high standard of 
work in it and of articulating directly with it. In its part of the 
work the College should not operate alone, but in connection with 
other colleges throughout the country. Its admission subjects 
should be kept the same with those of other colleges, any changes 
being made in concert. To the larger ideal of an educational sys- 
tem must be sacrificed some of our smaller ideals, such as relieving 
ourselves of an unwelcome burden of elementary instruction in 
English, French, and German, which can be done only by con- 
siderably raising the standard of admission. Every additional 
subject we put upon our admission requirements tends to isolate 
us from our sister colleges, to add to the complexity of the task 
of schools which prepare for several colleges, and to interfere 
with the educational system. 

A unified educational system extending from the lowest grades 
to the highest is an ideal towards which many nations have worked, 
but in diverse ways. In various monarchies of Europe the system 
has been established and is maintained by the decrees of the royal 
government ; but under such a government as ours the system 
can become established only through the influence of those in a 
position to plan it out and to bring it into operation by indirect 
means. Those who have passed through all the grades of the 
educational system are best fitted to plan for its improvement, and 
the College entrance requirements afford a means of putting a pro- 
jected change into operation. Consequently the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences have, now that they are considering admission re- 
quirements to Harvard College, an important opportunity to affect 
the educational affairs of this country, the more so since the result 
of Harvard’s action on this subject will doubtless, judging from 
the past, exert a wide influence. This discussion in the Faculty 
will involuntarily call to mind the conferences which have been 
held in Prussia in past years under the auspices of the government. 
To such conferences, as for instance that of 1890, the leading men 
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of the country have been called, — such men as Helmholz, Virchow, 
Tobler, Zeller, and Koch of Berlin. The high degree of perfec- 
tion to which the educational system of Germany has been brought 
may well be ascribed to the thought which university men have 
been willing to give to it as a matter of the greatest importance. 
Likewise, when the leaders in educational matters in this country 
undertake of themselves to discuss the momentous question of col- 
lege admission requirements, we may confidently expect important 


results for education to follow. 
Chas. B. Davenport, ’89. 





A SUGGESTION AS TO PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Has the progress of Harvard in regard to physical education 
during the last quarter century kept pace with her wonderful 
advance in facilities for mental culture and in material prosperity ? 
Or is the present system so near perfection that no radical changes 
are to be wished or hoped for? 

These are questions which often suggest themselves, I think, to 
many of us graduates of the ante-Eliot era. That the last, at 
least, must be answered in the negative, I have been convinced 
by very many bits of life-history which have fallen within the 
range of my own by no means exceptionally extended oppor- 
tunities of observation. I will cite a few of the most striking. 

A. B. graduated near my own date, and his whole life has been 
spent within my view. He is descended from an old Massa- 
chusetts family of some note, which for generations has followed 
intellectual pursuits, a large proportion of the male members being 
Harvard men. He was admitted to Harvard at fifteen, with an 
abnormally large head, slight frame, hollow chest, flabby muscles, 
and a nervous system evidently over-stimulated and disproportion- 
ately developed. He was neither personally urged by any college 
authority in the direction of physical culture, nor provided with 
the means to meet gymnasium expenses; while his ambitious tem- 
perament found only chagrin and disgust in athletic sports, in 
which he could hope to attain only the lowest rank. He naturally 
sought to excel in literary directions, and did succeed in gaining 
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at graduation unprecedented special honors. In pursuit of these 
he was accustomed, during the whole of his Senior year, to study 
from 6 A. M. to 9 Pp. M. daily without other interruption than 
the time necessarily given to meals and recitations. At 9 P. M. 
he made a practice, in company with two or three fellow 
“digs,” of taking a run down Kirkland Street, fifteen minutes 
out and return, followed by a sponging-down, then resuming study 
at 10 p. M., often to continue it until 2 a.m. Much of the time 
in these nightly studies he was forced to quiet the agonies of 
nervous headache by wearing turban-fashion a towel dipped from 
time to time in cold water. Naturally the excitement of gradua- 
tion was followed by a complete physical reaction, with indica- 
tions of nervous prostration alarming enough to cause him to drop 
mental effort and take to an out-door life. A few years so spent 
(in farming) brought a semblance of sound health, and he then 
accepted an important educational post, tendered him because of 
his college record. Three years in this brought him again to the 
verge of nervous prostration, making a second term of farm-life 
necessary. He then tried journalism, but after six years of fairly 
successful work in that field encountered a third and still more 
serious break-down, this time going clear over the line of nervous 
prostration. He is now again in fair outward health, but neither 
he nor his friends in his behalf dare venture a new trial, and it is 
evident that his life-work can reach but a small fraction of the 
value it might have had with the aid of a rational course of phy- 
sical training in early years. 

C. D. was another member of the same little group of college 
“digs.” He started with the advantage of a splendid physique, 
as well as rare mental powers, but on the other hand had no 
money, and besides had relatives partly dependent on him for sup- 
port. By tutoring, and other extra exertions, he paid his way, 
supported these dependents, and led his class for the four years, 
besides taking honors in a course in which A. B. and he were the 
only successful out of forty contestants. Graduation was followed 
by the inevitable break-down, and then came ten years of forced 
inaction. His uncommonly fine constitution at last brought him 
through, and he has now attained high distinction in his profes- 
sion, but must keenly feel, I am sure, how much he has lost and 
suffered for want of an intelligent supervision of his physical con- 
dition in college. 
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E. F. and G. H. were other members of this same generation 
of college “digs.” They were “down-east” boys, strong and 
healthy on entering college, not of particularly quick mental parts, 
but thoroughly conscientious and ambitious of success. Both were 
aiming for the ministry. Without trying for special honors, both 
coveted a place near the head of their class, and succeeded in 
their purpose, but only — owing to their comparative mental slow- 
ness — at the cost of intense and unremitting study, involving an 
almost complete neglect of recreation and exercise. Both broke 
down after graduation, and neither rallied, one dying at once, and 
the other abroad a few months later, after a vain attempt to regain 
health by rest and change of climate. 

I. J., another of my college mates, stands for an entirely dif- 
ferent type. He, like A. B., came of an old Massachusetts family 
of marked intellectual ability, and himself possessed exceptionally 
brilliant parts. Unfortunately, while in his teens, he fell a victim 
to the tobacco habit to an extent which wholly destroyed both his 
capacity and will for sustained mental effort. In college he 
realized his state, and made repeated efforts to free himself, but 
without success, and barely took his degree in the four years. He 
is still living, on a Western ranch, but probably feels keenly — I 
know his family and friends do, at any rate — how different his 
position might have been had the formation of this destructive 
habit been prevented — or at least held in tolerable check — dur- 
ing his boyhood. 

K. L. is an extreme instance of another class of cases which since 
my graduation have fallen under my notice as an instructor in 
preparatory schools. K. L. came under my care as a rosy-faced 
country lad of fourteen, the picture of health, but with mental 
powers almost wholly dormant under the very defective educational 
influences of a small country town, where he was classed as a 
dunce. He was a good boy, and when put on a proper track of 
mental development soon showed an intense eagerness for know- 
ledge. Passing into the classical department of one of our best 
preparatory schools, he rapidly worked his way to the head of a 
large class. Having of course taken a lively interest in his career 
after leaving me, I was correspondingly disappointed and shocked 
to learn three years later of his sudden death. I found on inquiry 
that the exercise of his new-found powers had so engrossed him 
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that he had totally neglected exercise and recreation, none of his 
teachers noticing anything amiss until he fell a victim to an attack 
of typhoid, which, in the opinion of his doctors, might readily 
have been overcome, or avoided altogether, but for the low physical 
condition into which his manner of life— he had no so-called “ bad 
habits ” — had reduced him. 

I think that I have not been exceptionally unfortunate in 
encountering these instances of lives of great promise wrecked, 
and educational resources wasted, for lack of a due attention to 
the lower — is it not also the fundamental? —half of the time- 
honored mens sana in corpore sano. Those best posted freely 
admit that many still break down every year under circumstances 
very like those I have cited, and that it is still true that the very 
students not effectively reached are those most worthy and most 
in need of physical culture. 

Surely there is a deplorable waste here, and a waste, too, of the 
very best part of the raw material. If it is avoidable, it seems to 
me that almost any amount of trouble and expense would be well 
repaid if we could better the showing by even a small percentage. 
The most obvious expedient, of course, is compulsory physical 
training ; and for some years I inclined to regard this as the true 
solution. But discussions with fellow alumni and intelligent 
educators satisfied me, after a time, that little is to be hoped for 
in that direction, chiefly for two reasons, a general and a special. 
In the first place, compulsory gymnastic exercises, when tried, 
have fallen far short of the expected results. In a surprising per- 
centage of cases, weak parents and still more culpable (because 
presumably better informed) family physicians unite in certificates 
alleging specific hygienic reasons for releasing individual pupils 
from the general requirements. And, even where the allotted 
exercise has been actually performed, its very compulsoriness 
seems to have robbed it of much of its value. In the second 
place, as regards Harvard specifically, I am unanswerably reminded 
that the whole modern trend of the University is toward individ- 
ual responsibility, and wholly out of keeping with any of the 
recognized plans of compulsory physical culture. 

Within a few months, however, a media via has presented 
itself to me which scems increasingly promising the longer I 
study it, and to which I earnestly invite the attention of the 
alumni. 
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I find by the Catalogue that applicants for the Greenleaf Aid 
are already required to pass a physical examination calculated to 
show that they are likely to be physically able to make a good use 
of their education when they have attained it. Now, since all 
students, whether or not aided by the income of special funds, are 
alike beneficiaries of the general funds of the College, why not (as 
a first step) extend this condition to all applicants for admission 
to college? In other words, why not give notice that after, 
say, the year 1900, all applicants must satisfy the officers of the 
department of physical training that they have, to a reasonable 
extent, made the most of their several physical potentialities ? 

It takes but a glance to see what an impetus such a requirement 
would give to physical training in all the preparatory schools, and 
how it would furnish their teachers with a forcible (and much- 
needed) argument in check of excess in narcotics and other in- 
jurious indulgences. Had such a requirement been in existence 
thirty years ago, most of the failures of which A. B., I. J., and K. 
L. are types might, it seems to me, have been turned into bril- 
liant successes. 

As a second step, and one still in harmony with the Harvard 
principle of making results alone compulsory, while leaving to the 
student a large discretion in the selection of means, it seems to 
me that mid-year physical tests—say one in December and 
another in March — should later be established for all the stu- 
dents, with conditions to be made up by those who should show 
serious and avoidable physical deterioration. Such tests, supple- 
mented by suitable gymnasium facilities, would in my judgment 
have saved most of the remaining cases of physical break-down 
which I have observed in meritorious students. 

I have been much pleased and encouraged to find, on consulta- 
tion with the present accomplished directors of physical training 
in the College, that the plan here outlined meets their cordial ap- 
proval, and is regarded as entirely practicable in all its details. 
In suggesting it to one and another of my classmates I have so 
far encountered but two objections, one evidently based on a mis- 
apprehension, the other practical, but not, I think, by any means 
insurmountable. 

The first is, that cripples and those with other incurable bodily 
defects (among whom are many who have made a most brilliant 
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use of their mental powers, all physical drawbacks notwithstand- 
ing) would thereby be excluded. This is a mistake. Dr. Fitz 
fully confirms my impression that there are no practical difficulties 
in the way of establishing a line which should exclude neither (to 
recall Macaulay’s famous discursus) “the feeble hunchback who 
spurred on the fiery legions of France,” nor “ the asthmatic skele- 
ton who steadied England’s slow retreat,” but only should require 
of both alike a rational husbanding of such physical resources as 
nature had left them. 

The second objection relates to ways and means, and is in sub- 
stance that the changes involve a large increase in gymnasium 
facilities and in the corps of instructors. To this I can only reply 
that, in the first place, the end in view is of so great and self- 
evident importance that the friends and foster-sons of Harvard, 
once convinced that it is really attainable, would surely supply 
the means, even if so doing were to involve the deferring for a 
little the further enlargement of some of the elective courses ; and 
that, secondly, the expense is easily overestimated. 

A suggestion of Dr. Fitz strikes me as full of interest, namely, 
that much of the increased physical instruction might be given by 
proficient students, thus opening a new and specially desirable 
way of enabling such to help pay their way through college. All 
physical training which deserves a place in the college gymnasium 
ought surely to be open to every student without special fees. 

I only hope that this rough outline may bring the subject 
freshly to the attention of the alumni, and enlist their support in 
what strikes me as an educational reform of no small moment, and 
one in which our own beloved Alma Mater might fittingly lead 
the way, as she does so often. 

Frederick T. Fuller, ’T0. 


WESTON. 
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JOSIAH DWIGHT WHITNEY. 


Josiah Dwight Whitney, Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology, senior 
of our officers of instruction, died at Lake Sunapee, near New London, 
N. H., on August 19, 1896, in his 77th year. Professor Whitney was a 
man of scholarly erudition. Besides possessing a special knowledge of 
physical and economical geology, he was thoroughly informed in geogra- 
phy and the history of exploration ; he was a proficient linguist, well read 
in various European languages far beyond the requirements of his pro- 
fessorship; and in his later life he carried the musical taste of earlier 
years into an extended acquaintance with classical compositions. 

He was born in Northampton, November 23, 1819, the eldest son of 
Josiah Dwight and Sarah Williston Whitney. Part of his schooling was 
at the famous old Round Hill School in his native town, where George 
Bancroft, as a teacher, was one of the earliest to bring the influence of 
German training and scholarship into our country. Graduating at Yale 
in 1839, Whitney spent a short time studying chemistry with Dr. Robert 
Hare in Philadelphia, and in 1840 became assistant geologist to Professor 
Charles T. Jackson in the survey of New Hampshire. He then spent 
five years, 1842-47, in Europe, studying geology, mineralogy, and chem- 
istry under Elie de Beaumont, Rammelsberg, Liebig, and others, traveling 
extensively, and becoming well versed in several languages. Returning 
in 1847, he was employed on the government survey of the iron and 
copper districts of Lake Superior, then an almost unbroken wilderness. 
Here he was at first under his former chief,’ Dr. Jackson; afterwards, 
jointly with J. W. Foster, in charge of the survey. The reports on these 
important districts, published in 1850 and 1851, have long been famous 
among geologists. The early fifties were given to travel and special 
inquiry regarding our mining interests; the results appearing in the 
“Metallic Wealth of the United States,” for many years a standard 
work. In the later fifties he was employed on the geological surveys of 
Iowa and Wisconsin, for both of which he prepared reports. 

It was during this decade that there came a chapter in Whitney’s life 
hardly to be imagined by those who know of him only in the seclusion 
of his latter years. Dr. B. A. Gould, now gold medallist of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, George M. Lane, our professor of Latin emeritus, 
and Whitney, made a trio of bachelors, living in Cambridge in the old 
Mann house at the elbow of Follen Street. Here was feast of reason and 
flow of soul, —a reception in Roman style, the door opened by a house- 
servant blackened and chained like a slave, and greeting the guests in 
Latin with a brogue; a gathering in honor of Professor Child’s first 
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Anglo-Saxon book; and as the edition did not go off rapidly in those 
earlier days, all the unsold copies were borrowed from the publishers and 
used to decorate the house, everything else being cleared away. Whitney 
carried all through life the spirit of fun that flourished in this congenial 
company. At the family gatherings in the old home at Northampton, 
the eldest of the party was the liveliest of all. It was a misunderstanding 
of this spirit, not ordinarily associated by students with a gray-haired 
professor, that, along with a certain brusqueness of manner, was some- 
times wrongly interpreted as sarcasm. It must have been more for the 
irrepressible fun of it than for any intentional severity that, a few years 
ago, the student who wished to have his mark raised in Economical Ge- 
ology was promptly advised to try some of Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 

Whitney’s appointment as State Geologist of California in 1860 was 
the beginning of his greatest work. The State was opened to our oc- 
cupation only about ten years before, a great part of its extent was 
unexplored, and all was unmapped. Whitney gathered a corps of able 
assistants and developed a systematic topographical survey of the State, 
correcting serious errors in its area; he carried out a geological exami- 
nation of a large part of the surface, and began.a thorough study of its 
natural history. The results of the geological survey appeared in six 
volumes published between 1864 and 1870. The Yosemite book, elabo- 
rately illustrated, aided in making known the attractions of that extraor- 
dinary valley. Several special volumes appeared later, some of them 
after the cessation of appropriations by the California legislature in 
1874: the most important of these was on the Auriferous Gravels of 
the Sierra Nevada (1879). 

All of these volumes on California were issued from Cambridge, 
where Whitney was appointed in 1865 to the professorship which he held 
for 31 years. On entering service at Harvard, he stood 21st in the list 
of 54 officers of inStruction in our little catalogue, which stated that 
“a school having for its object the instruction of students in Practical 
Geology, the Art of Mining, and kindred branches, has been opened in 
connection with the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard College. The 
full course will occupy four years, and on those who pass through it, and 
sustain the necessary examination, an appropriate degree as Mining En- 
gineer will be conferred.” In the summer of 1869, Whitney organized 
a party to visit the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, partly to give experi- 
ence in the field to the four students who then entered their fourth year 
in the mining course, partly to gratify his own interest in exploration. 
W. H. Brewer, previously an assistant on the California survey, now 
professor in the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, acted as his lieutenant. 
This party was the first to determine accurately the heights of several of 
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the peaks in the inner ranges, and the highest summits in the Sawatch 
range, beyond the upper Arkansas, were at that time given the names of 
Harvard and Yale, which they still bear. The expedition would have 
gained more general recognition had it not been in a way overwhelmed 
by the results of the much larger parties soon afterwards sent to Colorado 
under Hayden and others by the general government. 

In 1874 the Mining School was given up, and Whitney’s lectures thus 
came to be announced among the courses of the Graduate Department 
and afterwards of the College. For several years past he has given a 
two-year course, treating alternately the non-metalliferous minerals and 
the metals and metalliferous ores. He also delivered lectures from time 
to time on other topics, — on dynamical geology, on the physical geogra- 
phy of North America, and more recently on the methods and results of 
geographical exploration from the earliest times. His lectures were 
carefully prepared, and were generally delivered from note-book outlines. 
They were abundantly illustrated from his extensive library. It was his 
pleasure and pride to place the best books and maps before his class, 
although he sometimes had occasion to lament the heedless injury that 
came to his choice possessions. His classes were small, and after the 
Mining School was given up he had no administrative duties that brought 
him closely into contact with our students. It was perhaps this lack of 
acquaintance with the young man of to-day that led him, more than many 
others of us, to express a shocked surprise at the blunders of spelling, 
and the confusion of knowledge concerning the ordinary facts of history 
and literature, so often encountered in examination books. “ What is 
to be done,” he would exclaim, “with a student who wishes to study 
advanced geology and who has never heard of Humboldt?” During 
these years he wrote an extensive treatise on the “Climatic Changes of 
Later Geological Times” (1882), contending against certain opinions 
current among geologists of a younger generation than his own. For a 
number of years past, he has been chairman of the division of natural 
history. 

In 1882 came a bereavement that clouded his later years. His wife, 
Louisa Goddard, and their only daughter, Eleanor, wife of Thomas 
Allen, died on the same day; one in Cambridge, the other in Paris. 
For several years after this heavy blow, Whitney lived in seclusion, 
from which he slowly and only partly emerged. He moved from Oxford 
Street to Divinity Avenue, where his parlor, lined with books and pic- 
tures, was one of the most beautiful rooms in Cambridge. He spent a 
large part of his time in studious reading, a knowledge of Russian hav- 
ing been acquired a few years before, and affording much material to his 
taste in geography and in general literature. His collection of musical 
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scores was systematically increased by the addition of all novelties an- 
nounced for the symphony concerts of Boston and Cambridge, where he 
ry . 
was a regular attendant for many years, score in hand. Among his 
later writings were, “A Review of the Azoic System,” jointly with M. 
E. Wadsworth (1886); the article on the United States for the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, afterwards republished in this 
country with additions (1889), and followed by a supplementary volume 
on Population, Immigration, and Irrigation (1894); and a small book, 
privately printed, on Names and Places (1888). He prepared the 
definitions in several important departments for the Century Dictionary, 
and in the interest of the chief editor, his brother, the late Professor 
W. D. Whitney of Yale University, he revised all the proofs of this great 
work. Up to within a year past, his manner was still brisk and alert, 
and his working hours were long; but last winter brought an increasing 
feebleness that excited in all of us a sympathy that was difficult to 
express across the reserve of his retirement. We felt that another year 
might not see him with us, and so it sadly proved. Those who have 
studied under him feel that his painstaking work and his high ideals of 
thoroughness and accuracy have been among the strongly determining 
influences of their careers. 


W. M. Davis, s 69. 





FRANCIS JAMES CHILD. 


Professor Francis James Child died at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, on September 12, after an illness of several weeks. 
His health for a year previous had been poor, but it had not caused 
alarm. He was born in Cambridge, February 1, 1825; fitted for college 
at the Boston Latin School, and graduated with distinction from Harvard 
in the Class of 1846. He was immediately appointed tutor, first in math- 
ematics, then in rhetoric and history, remaining till 1851, except for a 
term of study abroad, when he was promoted to the Boylston Professor- 
ship of Rhetoric. In 1854 the University of Géttingen conferred upon 


him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. For twenty-five years Mr. , 


Child filled the Boylston professorship ; in 1876 he was made University 
Professor of English, —a chair he held till his death. Very early in his 
academic career he gave proof of learning wide, deep, and rich, and 
before he had reached middle life his reputation as a scholar was estab- 
lished both at home and abroad. In his special field — Chaucer, Early 
English literature, and Ballad literature — he had no equal. In 1848 he 
edited “ Four Old Plays;” in 1863 he printed a collection of “ Poems 
VOL. V.— NO, 18. 14 
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of Sorrow and Comfort ;” and in 1857-58, “English and Scottish Bal- 
lads” (8 vols.). In 1863 appeared his “Observations on the Language 
of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ ” supplemented ten years later by “ Ob- 
servations on the Language of Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis.’” In 1882 
he began the publication of his magnum opus, — “ English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,” of which the ninth part appeared in 1894, and the 
tenth and final part was almost completed at his death. In addition to 
these works he edited the Boston series of British Poets, to which he 
contributed the edition of Spenser. He took a strong interest in public 
affairs, especially in the improvement of Cambridge, although he never 
engaged actively in public life. Like Parkman, he found in the cultiva- 
tion of roses an unfailing recreation. In 1884 he received from Harvard 
the degree of Doctor of Laws ; in 1887, that of Doctor of Literature from 
Columbia. He was a Fellow of the American Academy. His widow, 
three daughters, and one son survive. In a subsequent issue of the 
Graduates’ Magazine a suitable memoir, with a portrait of Mr. Child, 


will be printed. 
Editor. 
D'M 


FRANCISCI * IACOBI * CHILD 
Musis qui fuerit deditus aureis, 
non vanis moriens planctibus indiget ; 
dulcem nam socium Pierides domo 
dulces accipiunt sua. 


ergo qua proprius vatibus est honor, 

sedem tu quoque habes, vatibus intimus, 

sollers ipse lyrae prisca Britannicae 
terris carmina pandere. 


te clarum studiis, te sapientia 

cantabunt alii, non ego grandia: 

0 carum caput, o sollicitam fidem, 
vocem pauperibus bonam. 


nobis heu miseris candidus occidit — 

at non ille miser, quem vocat inclutus 

Unam qui cecinit, maximus et senex 
et vates sine compari. 


~ o quales comites quantaque gaudia! 
expectatus eam pervenit ad plagam 
qua ventus Zephyri spirat amabilis 
et campi redolent rosis. 


M. H. Morgan, ’81. 
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RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES. COMMENCE- 
MENT, 1896. 


JOHN MUIR, A. M., 


was born in Dunbar, Scotland, in 1838. His father, Daniel Muir, was a 
grain merchant; his mother, Anne Gilrye, was descended from the old 
family of Gilderoy. From the age of three he was sent to the public 
school. In 1850 he emigrated to America, his father settling as a 
pioneer in the wilderness near Fox River, Wisconsin. While working 
on the farm, the son devoted his spare time to inventing mill-wheels, 
wooden clocks, ete., and to reading. In 1860 he entered the University 
of Wisconsin, pursued a scientific course there for four years, and then 
went into the wilderness to botanize. For several years he led a wan- 
dering life in the Southern States, and finally, after spending several 
months in Cuba, he turned to California, in April, 1868. He made the 
Yosemite his home, herding sheep, or running a sawmill, in order to 
earn a living whilst he was pursuing his study of nature. Having laid 
up a few hundred dollars, he devoted his whole time to making a syste- 
matic survey of the Sierras. In 1876 he joined a party connected with 
the geodetic survey of the Great Basin, and in 1879 he explored Alaska, 
discovering the great glacier which bears his name. In 1881 he accom- 
panied a party on the Corwin in search of the crew of the lost Jeannette. 
Mr. Muir has contributed many articles to the Overland Monthly, 
Harper's Monthly, Scribner’s, the Century, ete. It was largely owing 
to his early descriptions that the grand beauties of the Yosemite became 
generally known, and his papers on “The Treasures of the Yosemite,” 
in the Century (Aug. and Sept., 1890), had great influence on the estab- 
lishment by the national government of the Yosemite National Park. 
His book, “The Mountains of California,” was published in 1895. 
When Emerson visited the Yosemite twenty-five years ago, Mr. Muir 
was his guide for a week. “He is more wonderful than Thoreau,” was 
Emerson’s opinion of him. 


WILBERFORCE EAMES, A. M., 


was born in Newark, N. J., October 12, 1855. His paternal ancestors 
were settlers in Woburn, Mass., and his great-grandfather was one of the 
pioneers of Belfast, Maine (Sewall’s “ Woburn,” 609, 610; Williamson’s 
“ Belfast,” 193, 557). Since 1861 he has resided in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he received a common-school education. After some experience 
as a printer and twelve years as a bookseller, he became secretary, in 
1885, to Dr. George H. Moore at the Lenox Library in New York, 
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where he was appointed first assistant in 1888, assistant librarian in 
1892, and librarian in 1893. The retirement in 1888 of the former 
librarian, Dr. S. Austin Allibone, and the death in 1892 of the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Moore, devolved on Mr. Eames the custody, arrangement, 
and administration of the valuable collections of books and manuscripts 
belonging to the institution. A brief description of these collections was 
furnished by him to the Harvard University “ Bibliographical Contribu- 
~ tions,” No. 45 (Lane and Bolton’s “ Notes on Special Collections,” 
1892), and this account was supplemented by his printed annual reports 
as librarian for 1893 and 1894. His studies for twenty-five years have 
been largely bibliographical, and with special reference to American his- 
tory, Oriental literature, general ethnology, archaeology, and philology. 
He has edited a comparative edition of the authorized and revised versions 
of the New Testament (1882) ; vols. 15-20 of Sabin’s “ Dictionary of 
Books relating to America” (1885-1892, in progress) ; and has contrib- 
uted many articles to Pilling’s Indian bibliographies, especially to the 
“ Proof-Sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages of the North Ameri- 
ean Indians ” (1885), and to the “ Bibliography of the Algonquian Lan- 
guages” (1891). He is the author of a “ List of Editions of the Bay 
Psalm Book, or New England Version of the Psalms” (1885) ; a “ List 
of Editions of Ptolemy’s Geography, 1475-1730” (1886); a “ Biblio- 
graphy of Sir Walter Raleigh” (1886) ; a “ List of Editions of the Mar- 
garita Philosophica, 1503-1599” (1886); “ Bibliographic Notes on 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, and on his other translations and works in the 
Indian language of Massachusetts ’’ (1890) ; a comparative edition of four 
Latin texts, with facsimile and a new English translation, of the “ Letter 
of Columbus on the Discovery of America,” issued by the Trustees of the 
Lenox Library (1892, 2d edit. 1893) ; and an unpublished bibliographi- 
cal list of the “ Roman Indexes of Prohibited and Expurgated Books,” 
prepared for the Lenox Library in 1887. He was elected a member of 
the American Antiquarian Society in 1893. 


GORDON M°KAY, A. M., 
was born at Pittsfield, Mass., about 1820. He is the inventor of many 
machines, the best known of which is used in the manufacture of shoes. 
Mr. McKay has of late years lived at Newport, R. I. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, A. M., 
was born in Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 11, 1836. A part of his boyhood 
was passed in Louisiana, his father being a merchant in New Orleans. 
In 1850 he returned to Portsmouth, and at the period of his father’s 
death in 1852 was preparing to enter Harvard College, but the offer of 
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a desk in the banking house of an uncle in New York caused him to 
change his purpose. At the end of three years, having meanwhile 
become known as a contributor to journals and magazines, he retired 
from commercial pursuits. During the next ten years he occupied ed- 
itorial positions on the New York Evening Mirror, N. P. Willis’s Home 
Journal, and The Illustrated News, and was literary reader for a large 
publishing firm in New York. In the early part of the Civil War he 
was for a time attached to Blenker’s division, Army of the Potomac, as 
newspaper correspondent. In 1865 he married and removed to Boston 
‘to take charge of Hvery Saturday, a weekly journal established by 
Ticknor & Fields, which he conducted until 1874. In 1881 he sue- 
ceeded Mr. W. D. Howells, h ’67, as editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
and nine years later resigned the chair in order to devote himself to per- 
sonal literary work and travel. The degree of A. M. was conferred 
upon him by Yale in 1883. A series of his short stories has, appeared 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and many of his books have been trans- 
lated into French, Danish, German, Spanish, and Dutch. His principal 
publications in book form are: “The Ballad of Baby Bell, and Other 
Poems,” 1858; “ Poems,” 1865; “The Story of a Bad Boy,” 1869; 
“Cloth of Gold,” 1873; “Flower and Thorn,” 1876; “ Mercedes, and 
Later Lyrics,” 1883; “Marjorie Daw and Other People,” 1873; “ Pru- 
dence Palfrey,” 1874; “The Queen of Sheba,” 1877; “The Stillwater 
Tragedy,” 1880 ; “ From Ponkapog to Pesth,” 1883 ; “ Wyndham Towers, 
a Poem,” 1889; “The Sisters’ Tragedy,” 1890; “An Old Town by the 
Sea,” 1883; “Two Bites at a Cherry, and Other Tales,” 1893; “Un- 
guarded Gates,” 1895; “Judith and Holofernes, a Poem,” 1896. 


BOOKER TALIAFERRO WASHINGTON, A. M., 


was born in 1857 or 1858, a slave, on a slave plantation near Hale’s Ford, 
Franklin Co., Va., his mother being a slave and his father white. After 
the war he went with his mother to West Virginia, where he helped to 
support her by working in the coal mines. Having heard of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, he determined to get an education there. Accordingly he 
saved every penny he could; and after delays and hardships he reached 
Hampton, and was cordially received by General Armstrong. In 1881 
he quitted the Institute to go to the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute at Tuskegee, Ala. Under Mr. Washington’s charge, the Tus- 
kegee school has grown from “a small church and shanty” with one 
instructor and thirty students, to an institution with 69 instructors and 
over 800 young men and women, representing 19 different States. Mr. 
Washington delivered an oration at the opening of the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion last autumn (1895) which has been widely quoted. 
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WESLEY OTHEMAN HOLWAY, D. D., 


was born in Lowell, June 9, 1839. Received his school training in 
Boston and Cambridge. Was admitted to Harvard College in 1856 and 
was graduated in 1860. Taught mathematics and modern languages in 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa., for one year. Entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1861, and preached in Bucksport, 
Damariscotta, and Bangor, Me. His health failed, and he gave up pulpit 
work for two years. In 1868 he was commissioned as chaplain in the 
U. S. Navy, which commission he still holds. He became senior chaplain. 
March 7, 1896. Since 1876 he has been connected, so far as his duties 
would permit, with Zion’s Herald published in Boston. He has pre- 
pared the weekly Sunday-School Notes for that paper for eighteen years, 
and contributed with regularity to its editorial columns. He published 
a volume of “Select Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons 
for 1888.” The degree of A. M. was conferred by Harvard on Mr. 
Holway in 1870. 


MINOT JUDSON SAVAGE, D. D., 


was born at Norridgewock, Me., June 10, 1841, his father being a 
farmer. He fitted for Bowdoin College, but ill-health and poverty com- 
pelled him to abandon all hope of collegiate training. He therefore 
entered the Bangor Theological Seminary, in order to prepare himself for 
the ministry — the profession he had always marked out for himself. 
He graduated at Bangor in 1864, and went immediately to California as 
a home missionary in the Congregational (Orthodox) Church, in which 
he had been brought up. He preached first in a small schoolhouse at 
San Mateo, Cal. After three years he returned East to care for his 
parents, and was settled two years in Framingham. Then he had a . 
parish at Hannibal, Mo., for three years, and while there withdrew from 
the Congregational Church to become a Unitarian. As such he was 
called to the First Unitarian Church in Chicago. In 1874 he became 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, Boston, where he has remained until 
a few months ago, when he resigned to go to New York. No fewer than 
twenty-two volumes of Mr. Savage’s theological works and sermons have 
been published, one of these “The Religion of Evolution,” having been 
translated into German. He has also published a volume of poems ; 
“ Bluffton : a Story of To-day ;” and “ Light on the Cloud ;” and has 
edited a hymn-book, a Unitarian catechism, and “The Minister’s Hand- 
book.” Since 1879 his weekly sermons from the “ Unity Pulpit” have 
been printed in pamphlet form. 
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JOHN HEYL VINCENT, D. D., 


was born in Tuscaloosa, Ala., Feb. 23, 1832. His father moved North 
in 1838, and settled near Lewisburg, Pa., on the west branch of the 
Susquehanna River. A good library; an intelligent and studious father ; 
a mother of rare force, symmetry, and sweetness of character; a gov- 
erness in the family; in his early childhood attendance at the public 
school of the neighborhood, the Lewisburg and Milton Academies, the 
preparatory department of the Lewisburg University, the Newark, N. J., 
Wesleyan Institute; and the four years Conference course of study in 
connection with the New Jersey Conference, — constituted the educational 
opportunities of his early life. He became a local preacher in 1850; 
traveled the Luzerne Circuit under a senior preacher in the Baltimore 
Conference in 1851; entered the New Jersey Conference in 1853; was 
- ordained to the diaconate in 1855, and to the eldership in 1857; was 
transferred to the Rock River Conference in the same year, and served 
as pastor in Joliet, Mount Morris, Galena, Rockford, and Chicago; in 
1865 established in Chicago the Northwestern Sunday-School Quar- 
terly, and in 1866 The Sunday-School Teacher, a monthly magazine ; 
originated the course of lessons with “lesson leaves” and notes in The 
Sunday-School Teacher, and later in the “ Berean System,” which after- 
wards became, through the suggestion of Mr. Jacobs, national, and, 
through the efforts of Mr. Vincent, international ; held the first Sunday- 
school Institute in the country in 1861; established a system of Normal 
classes, denominational and union; in connection with the Hon. Lewis 
Miller, of Akron, O., established in 1874 the “Chautauqua Assembly,” 
and himself organized, in 1878, “the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle,” a course of comprehensive reading covering the college outlook 
for the benefit of adults; was for twenty years Corresponding Secretary 
of the Sunday-school Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, during 
most of which time’ he was also Corresponding Secretary of the Tract 
Society of the same church; and in 1888, at the General Conference 
in New York city, was elected a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He has, in addition to direct editorial work, published “The 
Church-School,” “Institutes and Normal Classes,” “The Modern Sun- 
day-School,” “Studies in Young Life ;” a series of pocket text-books on 
“Greek,” “Roman,” and “English History,” “A Study in Pedagogy,” 
and several volumes on church and home life. Bishop Vincent received 
in 1871 the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; in 1884, the degree of LL. D. from Washington and Jefferson 
College in Pennsylvania. He had before that received the degree A. B. 
pro merito from Mount Union College, Alliance, O. In 1893 he was 
appointed Preacher to Harvard University. 
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WILLIAM GILSON FARLOW, LL. D., 


was born in Boston, December 17, 1844. He graduated from the 
English High School in 1861, and then spent a year in the Boston Latin 
School, entering College with the Class of 1866. After receiving his 
A. B., he studied medicine at the Harvard Medical School, and, after 
serving a year as interne of the Massachusetts General Hospital, he 
received the degree of M. D. in 1870. He then acted as assistant to 
Prof. Asa Gray for two years, and in June, 1872, went to Europe to 
study specially algae and fungi. He remained abroad two years, most of 
the time as a pupil of Prof. A. De Bary, of Strasburg, and on his return 
in 1874 was appointed assistant professor of Botany. In 1879 he was 
made professor of Cryptogamic Botany. He was at first stationed at 
the Bussey Institution, and engaged in investigations on the diseases of 
plants caused by fungi, also giving instruction on eryptogams to specia' 
students and to a class in Cambridge. He afterwards removed to Cam- 
bridge, and took charge of the classes in Cryptogamic Botany, and of the 
cryptogamic herbarium now in the University Museum. His work has 
been limited to eryptogams, more especially algae and fungi. Soon after 
his return from Europe he was invited by Prof. S. F. Baird to work up 
the marine algae of the United States for the United States Fish Com- 
mission, and published several papers on the subject, the most extensive 
being that on “ Marine Algae of New England and Adjacent Coast.” As 
a. result of his study of plant diseases, he published a monograph of the 
“Gymnosporangia of the United States,” and numerous papers and mon- 
ographs on injurious orders of fungi. In connection with the develop- 
ment of the cryptogamic herbarium, he issued a number of bibliograph- 
ical and taxonomical papers relating to North American fungi. 


WILLIAM ROBERT WARE, LL. D., 


the son of Henry Ware, ’12, was born in Cambridge, May 27, 1832; 
studied at the Hopkins Classical School, Milton Academy, and Phillips 
Exeter Academy. After graduating from Harvard in 1852, was two 
years in New York as a private tutor; then two years in the Lawrence 
Scientific School; two years in the office of E. C. Cabot; eight months 
in New York studying with R. M. Hunt, 4 ’92; from 1860 to 1881 
practiced architecture in Boston, first with E. 8. Philbrick, ’46, and then 
with Henry Van Brunt, 54. In conjunction with the latter he built the 
First Church in Boston, the Union Passenger Station at Worcester, the 
buildings of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, and, for 
the College, Weld and Memorial Halls, and the Medical School in 
Boston. In 1865, on the establishment of the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology, he was made professor of Architecture, and spent a year 
and a half abroad by way of preparation. In 1881 he became professor 
of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College, New York. 
He is a Fellow of the American Academy. 
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NATHAN WEBB, LL. D., 


was born in Portland, Me., May 7, 1825, and fitted for college at the 
Portland Academy. Most of the preparatory course was under Bezaleel 
Cushman, Dartmouth, ’11. Upon his resignation, in 1841, Mr. Webb 
was placed under the instruction of D. G. Haskins, ’37, and completed 
his preparation for college. The advice of Mr. Haskins determined his 
going to Harvard, where he entered Freshman in 1842, and was gradu- 
ated in regular course in 1846. He at once returned to Portland and 
commenced the study of law in the office of John Rand, Bowdoin, ’31. 
He was admitted to practice, Nov. 19, 1849. At that time, by a Maine 
statute, the only conditions for admission to the bar were that the candi- 
date should produce a certificate of good moral character, and pay twenty 
dollars into the county treasury. Mr. Webb remained with Mr. Rand 
until Feb. 18, 1850, when he opened an office in Portland. In 1857 the 
copartnership of Anderson & Webb was formed, and continued until 
early in 1864, when the senior partner, Samuel J. Anderson, on account 
of his health, retired from professional life. In 1853 the Portland city 
council made Mr. Webb a member of the superintending school com- 
mittee, in which he served nearly twelve years. In 1863 having repeat- 
edly refused before then, he consented to the use of his name as a candi- 
date for Representative to the State Legislature, and was elected, and 
reélected in 1864. In the fall of 1865 he was elected County Attorney 
for Cumberland County for the term of three years; at the expiration of 
the term he was again elected to that office, and served in it until January, 
1870, when President Grant appointed him United States District Attor- 
ney for the Maine District, and he resigned the county attorneyship. He 
was reappointed United States Attorney in 1874, and at the end of this 
second term, the President not having made any appointment of a suc- 
cessor, Judge Shepley, the circuit judge, under the authority given by 
statute, appointed him to act until the qualification of a successor. Mr. 
Webb declined to accept and returned to private practice. He formed a 
copartnership with Thomas H. Haskell, now an associate judge of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, having previously formed a copartner- 
ship in 1865 with the Hon. Thomas Amory Deblois, / ’13, under the firm 
of Deblois & Webb, which continued until the death of Mr. Deblois, 
Sept. 14, 1867. The firm of Webb & Haskell continued until President 
Arthur appointed its senior member United States District Judge for the 
District of Maine, Jan 24, 1882, — an office which he still holds. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, LL. D., 


was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 3, 1847, his father being Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, inventor of a system of “visible speech” for deaf- 
mutes, and author of several text-books on shorthand and elocution. 
The grandfather also invented a method for removing impediments of 
speech. Alexander Graham was educated at the Edinburgh High School 
and University ; in 1867 he went to London to attend London Univer- 
sity, but left it in 1870 on account of ill-health, and emigrated to Canada. 
In 1872 he settled in Boston, first as a teacher of deaf-mutes and then as 
a professor of vocal physiology in Boston University. For many years 
he had been interested in the transmission of sound by electricity, invent- 
ing many kinds of apparatus to that end, but it was not till 1876 that he 
gave in Philadelphia a successful exhibition of the process. His inven- 
tion, the telephone, was patented Feb. 14, 1876, and has subsequently 
been adopted in all parts of the world. Mr. Bell has also invented a 
photophone, which aims to transmit speech by means of a vibratory beam 
of light, and was first publicly described by him Aug. 27, 1880. He 
has also given much attention to multiplex telegraphy, and to the record- 
ing of speech by photographing the vibrations on a jet of water. His 
earlier methods of teaching deaf-mutes to speak have been generally 
adopted. 
NELSON APPLETON MILES, LL. D., 

was born at Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 1839. Grew up on a farm, 
then went into business in Boston. Sept. 9, 1861, he enlisted as lieu- 
tenant in the 22d Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers ; May 31, 1862, 
was commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the 61st New York Vols. ; was 
engaged in the Seven Days before Richmond, and at Antietam ; Sept. 
30, 1862, was promoted colonel. He fought with the Army of the 
Potomac till the end of the war, except for a brief interval, when 
wounds disabled him; was brevetted brigadier-general of volunteers 
for gallantry at Chancellorsville; and, on May 12, 1864, was advanced 
to the full rank for his services at Spottsylvania. Aug. 25, 1864, was 
brevetted major-general of volunteers, and on Oct. 21, 1865, received 
that commission. Sept. 1, 1866, he was mustered out of the volunteer 
service, and entered the regular army as colonel of the 40th Infantry. 
It was with his division, the first of the 2d Army Corps, that Gen. R. E. 
Lee opened communications for surrender at Appomattox. Gen. Miles 
was wounded at Fair Oaks, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. He 
was the youngest officer in the war to command a division numbering 
over 25,000 men. After the war he commanded the district of North 
Carolina during reconstruction. March 15, 1869, he was transferred to 
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the Fifth Infantry, and engaged in several Indian wars, defeating the 
Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Comanches, on the borders of Staked Plains 
in 1875; and the Sioux in Montana (1876), when he drove Sitting Bull 
across the Canada frontier. He later captured the Nez Percés, under 
Chief Joseph, and the Bannocks (1878). Dec. 15, 1880, he was com- 
missioned brigadier-general, U. S. A., and commanded the Department 
of the Columbia till 1885; then was assigned to the Department of the 
Missouri and, in April, 1886, was transferred to Arizona, where he sub- 
dued the Apaches under Geronimo. In 1890 was made a major-general, 
and last winter, on the retirement of General Howard, he became the 
senior officer of the United States Army. He has received votes of 
thanks from Montana, Kansas, Arizona, and New Mexico. The citizens 
of Arizona presented to him a sword on Nov. 8, 1887. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE CHAPEL. 


At the close of the last College year, there retired from our Staff of 
Preachers the Rev. S. J. McPherson, D. D., of Chicago (Presbyterian) ; 
the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., of Boston (Protestant Episco- 
pal); and the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge (Unitarian) ; 
and there were reappointed for the year 1896-97 Bishop John H. 
Vincent, D. D., of Topeka, Kansas (Methodist Episcopal); and the 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D. D., of Springfield (Orthodox Congregational). 
To these were added for the present year the Rev. S. M. McConnell, 
D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. (Protestant Episcopal); the Rev. George 
Hodges, D. D., of Cambridge (Protestant Episcopal); and the Rev. W. 
W. Fenn, of Ckicago (Unitarian). There also preached in the College 
Chapel during the year 1895-96 the following invited list of preachers: 
Rev. Pres. Francis J. Patton, D. D., of Princeton University (Presby- 
terian); Rev. Brooke Herford, D. D., of London, England (Unitarian) ; 
Rev. Endicott Peabody of Groton (Protestant Episcopal); Rev. Pres. 
W. DeW. Hyde, D. D., of Bowdoin College (Baptist); Rev. Pres. W. J. 
Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth College (Congregational) ; Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D. D., of Boston (Unitarian) ; Mr. William M. Salter of Phila- 
delphia (Ethical Culture) ; Rev. T. Edwin Brown, D. D., of Philadelphia 
(Baptist ; Rev. George William Douglas, D. D., of New Haven (Protes- 
tant Episcopal) ; Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago (Unitarian). During the 
last year, as in preceding years, the Preachers to the University have spent 
their morning hours in the Preacher’s Room at Wadsworth House; and 
each Preacher testifies that this arrangement, which puts at the service 
of our students on every day of the year some one of our Staff, is on the 
whole the most interesting part of our religious work. 

The question of a new and worthier Chapel for the University is 
one which cannot be long postponed. Appleton Chapel was in its day 
amply sufficient for the little College which had hitherto gathered all its 
students in the Chapel of University Hall; but Appleton Chapel is 
neither beautiful enough nor convenient enough for the very varied 
religious activities of to-day. The work of the Chapel is now that of a 
large church with a staff of six ministers, a choir of forty boys and men, 
a series of eight services a week during most of the year, with an average 
weekly attendance on these services of not less than 2,000 persons. 

The maintenance of these services has, fortunately, not been a serious 
burden to the University treasury. The system has increased public 
confidence in the influence of the University, and the resort to us of not 
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a few students may be traced to the influence of our University Preachers, 
who in some instances have been themselves strangers to us until they 
lived here during their term of service. Still further, through the efforts 
of Dr. A. P. Peabody, ’26, one bequest of $50,000, besides some smaller 
gifts, has already been received for the support of the present system. 
It would be, however, greatly to the advantage of the work if the Staff 
of Preachers could be wholly supported by a separate endowment, and 
if the Chapel were a place of greater dignity and beauty. Such a pro- 
vision for the independence and the dignity of worship among us would 
seem to be an attractive object for the generosity of some individual 
whose special interest lay, not in the intellectual work of the University, 
but in the quickening of its religious life. 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The collection of books on angling, comprising about 1,000 volumes, 
given by John Bartlett,  ’71, has been catalogued, and the titles printed 
in Bibliographical Contribution, No. 51, issued in July. Among recent 
additions may be mentioned a manuscript autobiography of John Snell- 
ing Popkin, 1792, Professor of Greek Literature, 1826-33, and the 
valuable Dante collection of Prof. George Ticknor, i 14, of about 200 
volumes, including Lord Vernon’s elegant folio edition. The classifica- 
tion on the shelves in the new stack of the books in Archaeology, Fine 


Arts, and Music is nearly completed. 
T. J Kiernan, h 92. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 

Again this year there is a substantial gain in the membership of the 
courses in Education and Teaching, the total number of students, exclusive 
of teachers now in service who are taking only a part of the course in 
methods described below, being 85, of whom 36 are graduates. The most 
marked increase occurs in the course in Educational Theory, in which 
there are registered at present 35 students, a number considerably larger 
than the total number in all the courses three years ago. Several of the 
men who are studying Education do not intend to teach ; they are study- 
ing Education as they study Economics, or History, or Philosophy, 
because the subject is of itself of interest and importance, irrespective of 
any subsequent use that may or may not be made of it. — By an arrange- 
ment made with Newton and Brookline, several students taking the 
course in Organization, Management, and Work of Schools will have 
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special opportunities to study the schools in those places, and, for the first 
time, will have occasional opportunities to teach under supervision, with 
subsequent criticism, as a part of their regular work in the course. In 
connection with the work of the same course, Supt. S. T. Dutton, of 
Brookline, will give a course of lectures on School Supervision. These 
lectures will be duly announced in the University Calendar, and will be 
open to all members of the University. It is expected that such courses, 
given by superintendents actually in service, will be repeated from time 
to time. — Special pains were taken to call the attention of teachers now 
in service to the course in Methods of Teaching Languages and History, 
and several such teachers are in attendance on that course. The instruc- 
tion is given by members of the departments in the University, with the 
cobperation of several secondary school-teachers. The course consists of 
about ten exercises in each of the following subjects: Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, German, French, History. And the instructors are, for Latin, Mr. 
C. P. Parker ; for Greek, Prof. J. H. Wright, and Mr. C. W. Gleason of 
the Roxbury Latin School; for English, Mr. Hurlbut, and Mr. Samuel 
Thurber of the Girls’ High School, Boston ; for German, Professor von 
Jagemann ; for French, Professor de Sumichrast ; for History, Professor 
Hart, and Mr. R. G. Huling of the Cambridge English High School. — 
As in former years, the membership of the Pedagogical Seminary is 
made up of resident graduates, and of principals, superintendents, and 
teachers now in service in the vicinity of the University. The number 
of students in the Seminary is 13, of whom 10 are graduates. Of the 
remaining three, one is a Senior who has had many years’ experience as 
a teacher, one is a superintendent, and one a teacher in a normal school 
of the vicinity. 
Paul H. Hanus. 
ENGLISH. 

At the close of the academic year 1895-96 the Department of English 
made important changes in both the prescribed and the elective work. 
The changes in the work in composition tend to encourage students to 
substitute elective work for prescribed. 

English A, as heretofore, is prescribed for all Freshmen except those 
who pass the anticipatory examination. The proportion of those who 
take this examination is small, but it is slowly increasing. The course 
itself has been reorganized, and the lectures given to the class as a whole 
have been done away with. Rhetoric is now taught to small sections, no 
one of which numbers more than 33 men. One hour a week is devoted 
to this subject ; two hours are given to composition. For the writing 
of themes the class is divided into six sections; for the rewriting, each 
section is subdivided into three parts. The number of themes written 
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during the year has been increased from 20 to 30; the summaries of lec- 
tures heretofore required have disappeared with the lectures. The effect 
of this change, it is obvious, is to increase the amount of written work, 
and also to enable each instructor to come into personal contact with 
every pupil under his charge. 

_ The student who has completed the prescribed English work of the 
Freshman year finds, in place of the single prescribed course of the 
Sophomore year (English B, which six years ago was the only course 
open to him), four courses from which, under certain restrictions, he may 
choose. The first change in the work of the Sophomore year was made 
in 1891-92, when English 22, a full course, — the equivalent of English 
B and a half-course of elective study, — was established as an elective 
course for those students who had obtained at least grade C in English 
A. English 22 at once became popular, and its popularity has steadily 
increased. So great was the demand for additional training in composi- 
tion, — not only from students who had obtained a good rank, but also 
from those who having fallen below grade C were not permitted to 
choose English 22,— that in 1895-96 a second section of English 22 
was organized for those men who had passed in English A, but had 
failed to meet the standard first required. This year this second section 
became English 31, — the equivalent of English B and a half-course of 
elective study, —a course open to any student who has completed the 
required work of the Freshman year. Furthermore, the Department, 
believing in the value of concentrating work in composition, has voted to 
allow any student who announces his intention at the beginning of the 
year, to elect as a substitute for English B English 31 as a half-course 
for the first half-year. In 1894-95 English B C, a combination of 
certain parts of English B and C, was organized and prescribed for 
students in the Lawrence Scientific School who had passed in English 
A. The result of the establishment of these three new courses is that 
the students in English B number but 90 out of more than 500 who are 
doing the work of the Sophomore year, and of these 90 several are obliged 
to take the course in consequence of the fact that the elective courses 
come at the same hours with other courses which these students have 
elected. This general desire of the students to secure more training in 
composition than is offered in the prescribed course, or at least to concen- 
trate their work, points to the ultimate disappearance of English B. 

A similar desire on the part of a considerable number of students to 
secure more training than is offered in the prescribed course of the 
Junior year led in 1895-96 to the establishment of English 30, a course 
in Argumentative Composition and Oral Debate, the equivalent of English 
C and a half-course of elective work. This course, although far more 
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special in its nature than the elective courses of the Sophomore year, has 
proved very attractive. This year, for the 40 places in the course, 70 
men applied. The same desire for training in debate was shown by the 
demand for places in English 6, an elective half-course wholly in debate ; 
65 men applied for 30 places. As a result of this demand, two sections 
of 24 men each were made in English 6 in place of the one section of 30 
men. The interest in advanced courses in composition remains unabated. 
Although the standard of work required in English 12 was raised this 
year, the course shows little decrease in numbers, and the demand for 
English 5, in which the number of students is as usual limited to 20, is 
as of old. 

The courses dealing with the History of English Literature, which 
have been established from time to time, have this year been thoroughly 
reorganized. “Taken together,’”—to quote the pamphlet of the De- 
partment, — “they now attempt to cover the field of English Literature 
from the Elizabethan Period to the present time. Their main purpose 
is to give students a general acquaintance with the life and works of each 
author taken up, and with his position in literary history. Lectures are 
given by the instructors, a large amount of reading is prescribed, a still 
larger amount is recommended, and written work is frequently called for. 
The students are encouraged to form opinions of their own about what 
they read, and to express their opinions with intelligence, precision, and 
brevity.” To cover this period seven half-courses have been established, 
four of which will be given in one year and three in the next. 

Other courses provided by the Department, some to be given in 1896- 
97, others in 1897-98, are as follows: Historical English Grammar, 
half-course ; History and Principles of English Versification, half-course ; 
three half-courses in Anglo-Saxon; English Literature from 1200 to 
1450; the Metrical Romances, half-course; Chaucer; Langland and 
Gower, half-course; the English and Scottish Popular Ballads; Shak- 
spere ; Bacon, half-course ; Milton, half-course ; the History and Develop- 
ment of English Literature in outline, half-course for Freshmen ; English 
Literature of the 15th and 16th Centuries in relation to Italian and 
Spanish Literature of the 15th and 16th Centuries, half-course ; Spenser, _ 
half-course ; the Drama from the Miracle Plays to the Closing of the 
Theatres, half-course ; the Works of Shakspere, half-course ; the Poetry 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, half-course ; 
Literary Criticism in England since the 16th Century, half-course ; the 
English Novel from Richardson to George Eliot, half-course; an ad- 
vanced course in Argumentative Composition open to those only who 
have passed with credit in the prescribed work of the Junior year. 
Furthermore, the instructors in English “ hold themselves ready to assist 
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and advise competent graduates who may propose plans of special study 
which may meet the approval of the department.” Two special courses 
of research are announced, — English Literature in its relation to Ger- 
man Literature from 1790 to 1830, and English Literature in its relation 
to Italian Literature in the 16th Century. Of the courses enumerated, 
two announced for this year — English Literature of the 15th and 16th 
Centuries in relation to Spanish and Italian Literature of the 15th and 
16th Centuries, offered for the first time, and the course in Spenser, 
which has not been given for several years — were withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the illness of Mr. Fletcher. The death of Professor Child 
caused the withdrawal also, for this year, of the course in the English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. ‘Two other courses of especial interest 
to graduate students, Old Irish and Middle Ivish, are offered this year 
for the first time. 

In connection with the discussion of the requirements in English, now 
going on, a pamphlet entitled “Twenty Years of School and College 
English” has been issued by the University. The five papers, which 
were written by three instructors in the Department, each charged at 
the time his paper was written “with the duty of reading the examina- 
tion books in English produced by candidates for admission to Harvard 
College . . . show a remarkable agreement both in facts and in infer- 
ences; and both facts and inferences tend to sustain the general conclu- 
sion reached on independent grounds by the Committee of the Board of 
Overseers,’"— the conclusion that the secondary schools need to pay more 
attention to English.” The appendix of the pamphlet “traces the his- 
tory of the entrance requirements in English, and shows what instruction 
in English was offered by the College for the year following the first 
entrance examination in that subject (1874-75), for the year following 
the publication of the first paper in this pamphlet (1879-80), and for 
the year 1896-97.” 
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Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, ’87. 


FRENCH. 

The French Department, like many others, is obliged to recognize in 
its students a constantly increasing diversity of taste, aim, and previous 
training. Ten or twelve years ago, all men who began or continued in 
College their study of French could be gathered together in the same 
general series of courses, and all could be expected to attain a well- 
rounded knowledge — theoretical and practical — of the French language. 
Now, however, the Department has to provide for large numbers of 
earnest students who do not possess, and have not time to acquire, the 
ability to speak French, or to understand it with ease when it is rapidly 
VOL. V. — NO, 18, 15 
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spoken. Some of these men wish to learn to read the language, for 
pleasure or for scientific purposes; others desire to become acquainted 
with French literature, or with special portions of it. Theirclaims are 
reasonable and can be satisfied without too great difficulty, since the 
crowded condition of most of the courses renders differentiation possible 
all along the line. 

Students who wish to gain or to preserve a practical command of 
French have before them the same opportunities that have been offered 
hitherto, —a set of courses, conducted in the foreign tongue, dealing first 
with the language and then with the literature, and affording in all 
(without counting the graduate group) materials for a curriculum of six 
or seven years. Besides this, they have three graded half-courses de- 
voted particularly to practice in speaking and writing. Those men, on 
the other hand, who seek merely a somewhat superficial reading know- 
ledge of French can attain their object by taking French A and 10; while 
those who desire to become familiar with a great variety of styles can 
pursue their studies through A, 1c, 2c, and 6c. All these courses furnish 
practice in composition, and all except 10 and 6c afford systematic in- 
struction in grammar. The Department needs, however, an advanced 
course in French syntax. For those who wish to make a serious study 
of French literature, without using the foreign language as a medium of 
communication in the class-room, sufficient provision has not yet been 
made. French 6c, a new course, serves as an introduction; it gives a 
general view of the subject, and brings the student into actual contact 
with the greatest writers of the last three centuries. Course 14, likewise 
new, deals with lyric poetry, both popular and literary, from Villon to 
the present day; it treats also of the origin and development of the 
forms of lyric verse; this course is conducted by Dr. Marcou. It is to 
be hoped that several similar courses, devoted to great literary move- 
ments or to special branches of literature, may ultimately be established ; 
appropriate subjects would be, among others, Classicism, Romanticism, 
Literary Criticism, the Novel, the Stage. Sixteenth and seventeenth 
century comedy and tragedy already form the topic of two new alternat- 
ing courses, given by Professor Bécher, in the graduate group. Num- 
bers 11 and 12 of the same group —the two alternating courses that 
deal with the mediaeval period — have been so changed as to divide the 


field by subject and not by time: 11 affords a general acquaintance with © 


Old French literature, while 12 makes a specialty of epic poetry. The 
research courses remain as they were last year.— There are this year 
two additions to the teaching force of the French Department, — Pro- 
fessor Sheldon, who takes charge of Courses 11 and 12, and Professor 
Grandgent, who gives 6c. 

Charles H. Grandgent, ’83. 
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GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The former Department of Geology is now called by the double name 
given above, in recognition of the courses of geographical nature which 
amount to about a third of the instruction offered. Mining and metal- 
lurgy are at present grouped under the same department with geology 
and geography, but, with the desired increase of courses in these subjects, 
it is to be expected that they may soon be set off in a distinct depart- 
ment. — During the past year, a good number of geological excursions 
were organized, chiefly by the officers of the Department, in order to 
familiarize our students with important New England localities. All 
matters of announcement, preliminary reading, time-tables, etc., were 
attended to by Mr. Jaggar. Prof. H. S. Williams, of Yale University, 
conducted one of these excursions in the neighborhood of New Haven; 
Prof. B. K. Emerson, of Amherst College, led another about Hadley 
and Bernardston, Mass. Notice of the excursions was sent to several 
colleges in New England, inviting teachers and students to participate. 
A similar plan will be carried out during the present year.— The labo- 
ratory of experimental geology received numerous additions last winter, 
the most important being a small blast furnace, for the production of 
high temperature needed in the artificial synthesis of various minerals ; 
and an apparatus for experiments in mountain-making similar to that 
used by Mr. Bailey Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, in his studies 
of Appalachian structure. —In the spring, about a thousand views se- 
lected from the Gardner collection of geological photographs were exhib- 
ited in Lower Massachusetts Hall, attracting a good number of visitors, 
including delegations from the Cambridge schools. A valuable addition 
to the collection, received just in time for the exhibition, was a selection 
of large views taken by Mr. W. H. Rau of Philadelphia on the line of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and presented by Mr. Chas. S. Lee, general 
passenger agent of that company. — The somewhat indefinite classification 
hitherto existing as to books on geology and geography in the College 
and Museum libraries shows signs of more reasonable arrangement. All 
geographical periodicals are now concentrated in the College Library, 
and placed together at the south end of the third floor in the new stack. 
It is proposed at an early date to concentrate in the Museum all geologi- 
cal works, except duplicates of certain reports and serials frequently 
consulted, which shall remain in the College Library. A similar con- 
centration of statistical works on climatology, issued by the meteorologi- 
cal bureaus of various governments, is in progress, under advice of Mr. 
Rotch, proprietor of the Blue Hill meteorological observatory, and 
Mr. Ward, in the library of the Astronomical Observatory, where the 
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already large collection of this class of material promises soon to become 
unusually complete. — New courses are offered for the current year in 
experimental and dynamical geology by Mr. Jaggar, in climatology by 
Mr. Ward, and in mining and metallurgy by Professor Smyth and Mr. 
Forsythe, the latter for students in the mining course of the Scientific 
School, to be counted only for the degree of 8S. B. The number of stu- 
dents taking the various courses in the Department shows a substantial 
increase over that of last year. 


W. M. Davis, s 69. 


GERMAN. 

The increased number of students in the Scientific sections of German 
A, as well as in the Scientific reading course 1°, called for six hours of 
additional instruction, which are given by Mr. W. E. Walz. — Mr. How- 
ard has exchanged some of his work with Dr. Bierwirth, giving up 1° 
and taking a section in 1°. — Dr. Poll’s Lessing course has been changed 
so as to treat the German drama of the Classical Period in a more gen- 
eral way, nearly equal attention being given to Lessing, Schiller, and 
Goethe. — A new full course (7) has been established in the reading of 
German philosophical writers. It corresponds in part to the first half 
of last year’s Philosophy 12, and is conducted by Dr. Bierwirth. — For 
Professor von Jagemann’s half-course (17) in Middle High German there 
has been substituted a new half-course in Middle Low German, to be 
given by Dr. Poll in the second half-year. — During the last year the 
libraries of the departments of English, German, and Romance Lan- 
guages were united and established in commodious quarters in Sever 2. 
The Library Committee consists of Professors Kittredge, Sheldon, and 
Schilling, Professor Schilling acting as Librarian. Nearly 70 volumes 
have been added to the Library by spending the remainder of the fund 
received from the Deutscher Verein in the purchase of mostly philological 
works, such as dictionaries, grammars, and editions of texts. 

Conrad Bierwirth, ’84. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The return of Professor Palmer from his year’s leave of absence gives 
the Department a roll of its professors that is, with one exception, com- 
plete. The exception is Professor Miinsterberg, whose return next year 
is still a matter, not of absolute assurance, but of hope. Professor 
Delabarre of Brown University takes temporary charge of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory in Professor Miinsterberg’s place. Doctor Santayana, 
of the Department’s instructors, is also absent on leave for the year, and 
his place is filled by Dr. C. M. Bakewell, Ph. D., 92, former holder 
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of the Walker Fellowship, and later of a John Harvard Fellowship. Mr. 
Lough continues as instructor in the Psychological Laboratory. Doctor 
Bierwirth, while, now nominally engaged in work that is entirely within the 
German Department, codperates, through his course in German Philoso- 
phy, with the Philosophical Department. During the present year the 
Corporation have appointed three assistants to carry on both literary and 
laboratory tasks in connection with the Department’s work. Such is the 
statement of the purely personal aspect of the year’s undertakings. 

The courses offered have undergone considerable changes. Philoso- 
phy 1, indeed, retains the character of the former year’s course, with the 
exception that Professor Palmer will this year take charge of the History 
of Philosophy in the second half-year. Notwithstanding that the some- 
what exceptional plan adopted for this course has already led to a few 
minor practical problems, relating to the way in which the course is 
counted for the degree by students who take it under special conditions, 
or who failed in some one of its three half-courses, the Department sees 
as yet no reason to alter the announced plan of this elementary work. 
On the other hand, the more advanced courses of the Department have re- 
quired some additions and readjustments. Professor James has resumed 
charge of the course on the Philosophy of Nature, thereby leaving the 
present writer free to undertake, as an experiment, a new course in Ad- 
vanced Logic, for which there has seemed to be of late a small but genu- 
ine demand. Professor Palmer resumes charge of the Ethics, which is 
given as one of the “Systematic Courses.” The Department, however, 
has long felt the need of a fuller list of ‘“ Historical Courses,” and both 
the courses offered by Dr. Bakewell fall within this field. Of these, 
the course on Greek Philosophy is here of especial importance. It is 
intended, not as a substitute for any work naturally offered in the Greek 
Department, but as an introduction to ancient philosophy, designed both 
for the men who do not use Greek in their own reading, and for those 
Greek students who wish to approach the problems of the subject from 
the specially speculative as well as from the more philological side. The 
new undertaking has received a cordial and kindly personal encourage- 
ment from members of the Greek Department, although the Philosophi- 
cal Department is of course alone directly responsible for the conduct of 
the present plan, and for its further development in case it should, as 
we warmly hope, meet our expectations. 

The Psychological Laboratory is largely attended, and is at present 
still busy with the organization of several new lines of experiment. 
Professor Delabarre, as a former pupil of Professor Miinsterberg, and 
as himself an independent worker of established reputation, is well pre- 
pared to keep the year’s work of the laboratory in sympathy with the 
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spirit of Professor Minsterberg’s former enterprises, and at the same 
time to give it an essentially independent personal guidance for the time. 
The other branches of graduate work, as well as the laboratory tasks, are 
reaping the benefit of the prosperous condition which this year promises 
to characterize the whole graduate department in general. Our semi- 
naries contain larger numbers than usual, and the men are exceptionally 
strong. Professor James offers two courses for graduates, — one a semi- 
nary on Kant, one a half-course on Abnormal Psychology. Professor 
Palmer gives his Ethical Seminary. Professor Peabody continues the 
Sociological Seminary. The present writer has the privilege of under- 
taking a seminary in Theoretical Psychology which Professor James, 
through the exchange above indicated, has for the time left in his hands. 

These outline sketches of possible and actual undertakings of a scho- 
lastic sort must in general seem dry enough reading to those outside the 
work of a department. There is more life and general academic interest 
in the mention of a problem which belongs to the future of philosophical 
study, and which, while it is not yet a very pressing problem for this 
Department, is likely, in the opinion of the present writer, to become before 
long of more immediate concern, not only to us, but also to others. 
Modern investigation is constantly developing the already large group 
of sciences which deal with Man, in a sense of the word Man too gen- 
eral to confine the range of such sciences to the field already covered by 
Philology on the one hand, or by the Anatomical or Physiological 
specialties on the other hand. Such new sciences have, notoriously, a 
considerable difficulty in getting appropriate names. One can best indi- 
cate the group meant by calling them the Anthropological and Socio- 
logical Sciences. Not only is the naming of these branches of inquiry 
a difficult task, but they have had a varied and capricious fortune as 
regards their place and recognition in the universities. Ethnology is a 
conspicuous instance of a study or sub-group of studies falling within the 
larger group here in question. Our own University at present recognizes 
an important branch of Ethnological study as suitable for the candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; yet I suppose that nobody is 
yet satisfied with the relationship that such professional work has so far 
attained to the rest of our academic curriculum. It occurs to any one, 
who takes even the most superficial and general view of the present field 
covered by those sciences which relate to Man, that it is not enough for 
a university to recognize here and there an Ethnological or other An- 
thropological specialty, or the existence or even the vast importance of 
Sociological studies, but that sooner or later a serious effort must be 
made towards a fuller development and closer organization of all the 
academic studies thus relating to Man. Now many departments are 
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interested in the development of such studies, and the latter neither 
are, nor ever should become, the exclusive concern of any department. 
Yet there are reasons why the Philosophical Department is especially 
likely to have its attention called at an early day to the practical impor- 
tance of codperation with other departments for the organization and 
recognition of new, or partially new, courses of study leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and lying within the general field now 
indicated. The organization of our Psychological Laboratory invites 
to our ranks students who may combine in various ways studies that 
now lie in the Medical School (such as Neurological and Psychiatrical 
studies) with the training of the modern Psychologist. An analogous 
combination of work in the Psychological Laboratory with work in the 
Peabody Museum may prove to furnish the right basis for professional 
training in certain branches of Ethnology. The Comparative Pyscholo- 
gist, already recognized by science, will in future combine Experimental 
Pyschology with Zoélogy in preparing for his specialty. In a different 
field, the new and still rapidly growing Comparative Science of Religions 
will demand some combination of Pyschological and Ethnological learn- 
ing with special Philological knowledge, and will in addition demand a 
large acquaintance with the history of speculative thought, and, to a 
certain extent, with the most abstruse of metaphysical inquiries. The 
specialist in Phonetics will, as I understand, erelong need to get part 
of his training in the Pyschological Laboratory. That the student of 
social phenomena should also be a student of Ethics, is a fact already 
recognized by the courses of our own and a sister department. Nor are 
these the only combinations of Philosophical courses with those of other 
departments that may soon need to be recognized by the University as 
naturally leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. A considera- 
ble number of other combinations, already represented by researches and 
text-books of high scientific repute, will doubtless occur to the minds of 
others better informed than the present writer. Thus, in Germany, the 
Comparative Jurisprudence of Post and his allies seems to be a branch 
requiring a combination of Psychological and Philosophical with other 
extremely laborious studies. 

It may be said that the University is already prepared to recognize 
new combinations of studies leading to the Doctor’s degree in case 
properly equipped candidates present themselves, and in case combina- 
tions amongst the existing committees on Honors and Higher Degrees 
prove to be practicable for the purpose of judging the fitness of any 
individual candidate for the degree. But it has to be asserted, in answer, 
that the University ought not merely to wait passively for a candidate 
original enough and enterprising enough to fight his way to a new com- 
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bination of our now too artificially separated lines of study. Our can- 
didates ought not to be forced to discover for themselves, and to teach 
us, how to bridge the decidedly accidental and artificial chasms which 
now separate our other Professional Schools from our Graduate School, 
nor how to recognize new branches of special study which the progress 
of science has at any moment created. It is we who ought to take the 
lead. Where existing science demands, it is we, and not our students, 
who ought first to take note of new provinces of learning. 

In view of these considerations the present writer is disposed before 
long, on behalf of interest which he feels as a member of the Philo- 
sophical Department, to undertake some inquiries, addressed to colleagues 
and others interested, regarding the feasibility of devising plans for 
defining some new combinations of university courses such as may be 
suitable to candidates for the Doctorate who are aiming at professional 
work in the Anthropological and Sociological branches of science. Such 
mere inquiries, of course, can and will commit nobody who engages 
in them, or who suggests thoughts bearing on the problem, to any future 
course or policy. Should they lead to any promising practical suggestions, 
it might then be well to consider whether the time were not ripe for 
formally asking the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to take under consid- 
eration a matter which can hardly interest that body until the inquiry 
has advanced much further than its present stage, but which already 
seems to me to lie within the range of the practical interests of the Philo- 
sophical Department. I should be glad if this admittedly erude first 
statement of the problem as I see it were to lead to wiser suggestions 


from any of my readers. 
Josiah Royce. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

Several changes of instructors in Italian and Spanish have been made 
for this year. In consequence of Mr. Fletcher’s continued illness, Italian 
2 is given by Professor Marsh, who gives up the instruction in Spanish 1 
to Mr. Erhardt of the Institute of Technology, the two sections in the 
latter course being consolidated, so as to form one necessarily large sec- 
tion (over 80 men). Italian 3 is given by Professor Grandgent. Italian 
1 is given as last year in two sections, one meeting Professor Sheldon, 
the other Mr. Ford. Both Italian 2 and Italian 3 show a small but 
gratifying increase in numbers; the former has 13 students (last year 6), 
the latter 5 (two years ago 3). Spanish 3 is not offered for 1896-97. 
— The courses in Romance Philology show no great change. The first 
course in Old French (Romance Philology 3) has 19 names on its list, the 
largest number ever enrolled in it, and of these 16 are members of the 
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Graduate School. The total number in 1895-96 (seven) was less than in 
1894-95. Course 4 (Provengal) also shows a gain over last year ; it has 
9 students (including 2 Radcliffe graduates), while last year it had 7. 
Course 2 is given in the second half-year, and it cannot yet be told 
whether the number of students in 1895-96 will increase or not. There 
were then 14 names on the list, including one student from Radcliffe 
College, though only 10 completed the work of the half-year. It was 
the first year of the new arrangement by which Professor Sheldon’s 
former course in phonetics was combined with lectures formerly given by 
Professor von Jagemann in one of the courses in Germanic Philology. 
The announcement of the course was changed in accordance with its en- 
larged scope, and it was called a General Introduction to Linguistic Sei- 
ence, including both phonetics and lectures on the principles of change 
in language. Its utility is of course not limited to the study of the Ro- 
mance languages. It will be given this year by Professors Grandgent 
and Von Jagemann.—In Comparative Literature the courses thus far 
show no marked changes in character, or in the number of students tak- 
ing them. In the second half-year is to be given, for the first time, a 
half-course on the Legendary and Poetic Material of Celtic Origin, and 
its Treatment in the Narrative Poetry of the Middle Ages, —a most in- 
teresting subject on which more light is greatly to be desired. 
E. S. Sheldon, ’72. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

The three years which have passed since the readers of the Magazine 
were last informed about the Department of Zodlogy have been marked 
by a steady growth rather than by any striking or fundamental changes 
in either methods or scope of work. However, in 1893-94 two half- 
courses, Zovlogy 6 and Zoélogy 7, were given for the first time. One of 
these, the one on Experimental Morphology, combines with the study 
of special problems instruction on methods of work in this comparatively 
new field, and information as to the chief results hitherto attained in it. 
The laboratory work necessarily involves the expenditure of a good deal 
of time on the part of the instructor, Dr. Davenport; for each student 
has a separate problem, which he is expected to work out with the aid 
and under the guidance of the instructor, often along comparatively 
untrodden paths. The first of these experimental studies to be published 
— “On the Acclimatization of Organisms to High Temperatures,” by 
C. B. Davenport, ’88, and W. E. Castle, "93— may serve to give some 
notion of one of the kinds of work undertaken in this course. After 
giving an account of the evidence that animals are in nature sometimes 
adapted (“ acclimatized”) to remarkably high temperatures, — as in hot 
springs, —and a summary of the results of attempts at the artificial 
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acclimatization of Protozoa to temperatures higher than the normal, the 
authors give a detailed description of their own experiments in producing 
in higher animals (tadpoles) an adaptation in the individual to abnor- 
mally high temperatures. From all the evidence before them, they draw 
the conclusion that this acclimatization to high temperatures is not exclu- 
sively due to the operation of Natural Selection, — whereby those indi- 
viduals which chance to withstand an increase in temperature leave 
progeny likewise endowed with this power of resistance, while those that 
have not the power perish without leaving progeny, — but that a direct 
acclimatization of the individual to higher temperatures is possible ; that 
an individual may be educated, so to speak, to resist a temperature to 
which it would at first, without this training, have succumbed. The 
authors go further and maintain that this increased power of resistance 
to higher temperatures is probably inseparably connected with a loss of 
water from the tissues—a sort of physiological desiccation. It was 
found desirable to increase the amount of time devoted to this work by 
the student, and the course was accordingly enlarged in the following 
year toa full course. The field being a broad one, and the subjects read- 
ily allowing a grouping into two distinct classes, the work is now so 
arranged as practically to quadruple the amount of time originally given 
to this subject; for Zodlogy 6 has now given place to two courses pre- 
sented in alternate years, — Zodlogy 10, which deals with the phenomena 
of the development of the individual ; and Zoélogy 11, which has to do 
with the statistical and other problems connected with the evolution of 
the race. To provide temporary accommodations for some of the work 
to be done in Experimental Morphology, a part of the room in the base- 
ment of the Museum intended for aquaria was partitioned off and fur- 
nished with a rather meagre equipment at an expense of a few hundred 
dollars. This is all the provision which it has been found possible as yet 
to secure for this course. The other new course — Zodlogy 7, The Ner- 
vous System and its Terminal Organs, by Dr. G. H. Parker — has like- 
wise been increased, so that two half-courses, Zodlogy 15 and Zodlogy 
16, given in alternate years, now take the place of the original half- 
course. The subjects treated of in successive years are “The Sense 
Organs ” and “ The Central Nervous System and the Terminal Organs 
of Efferent Nerves.” The attendants upon these courses are principally 
students in the Zodlogical Department, especially those who are looking 
forward to the pursuit of medicine; but a considerable number of stu- 
dents in Psychology have also elected them. The nature of the work in 
Zodlogy 3 has been to a certain extent modified, inasmuch as more time 
is given to special topics, one of which is selected by the student and 
made the subject of comparative studies. These sometimes result in dis- 
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coveries of considerable interest, which are announced in the zodlogical 
journals. The number of students pursuing special lines of research 
(Zoslogy 20a) has been so large for three or four years that they could 
not all be provided for in the room originally planned for this purpose, 
and considerable inconvenience has been experienced in securing proper 
accommodations for them. Last year, however, the late Professor Whit- 
ney generously placed at the disposal of the Department for the year 
1895-96 the lecture-room which he occupied on the first floor of the 
Museum, and thus provided a temporary relief for students of this class. 
The concentration of the work in Mineralogy and Petrography into the 
section of the Museum south of the Botanical part has resulted in the 
relinquishment, at the beginning of the present academic year, of two 
large rooms on the second floor of the northern section of the building, — 
those hitherto occupied by Professor Wolff as his private laboratory and 
as the lecture-room and laboratory of Petrography. ‘These two rooms 
have been assigned by the Curator of the Museum to the Zodlogical 
Department. The east room is used by students engaged in research, 
and also as a lecture-room for some of the smaller classes. Its prox- 
imity to the Museum library makes it in some respects the most con- 
venient of all the zodlogical laboratories. The west room is at present 
used as the private laboratory and study of the three instructors in 
Zovblogy and one of the Museum Assistants. 

The “Contributions from the Zodlogical Laboratory,” which three 
years ago numbered 37, now number 70, and afford substantial evidence 
of the work done in the Department for the development of Zodlogy. 
The titles of these “ Contributions ” for the two academic years 1894-96 
are appended to the pamphlet of the Department issued in June of the 
present year. Dr. W. McM. Woodworth, ’88, and the writer published 
last year the first volume of the English translation of an extensive work 
in German on the Embryology of Invertebrates, by Drs. Korschelt and 
Heider. Dr. Woodworth has also shared with Mr. Agassiz in the pro- 
duction of a paper now in press on the variations of one of the genera 
of jelly-fishes, Eucope.— The number of students attending the courses 
in Zoblogy in 1892-93 was 195. Since then the numbers have been 
successively 241, 265, 286, and 295. 

Of the eight persons who have taken the Doctor’s degree in Zovlogy 
during the past three years, three are studying in Europe, and the others 
are teaching Zovlogy in the following institutions: Dartmouth College, 
Knox College, Ill., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Montana 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and University of Dlinois. 
Two of the five hold professorships. 


E. L. Mark. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE BOTANICAL GARDEN AND MUSEUM. 

The Botanical Garden. Owing to its remoteness from the College 
grounds, the Garden is known to comparatively few undergraduates out- 
side of the 300 or 400 who pursue Botanical courses. The season when 
out-of-door plants are at their best does not coincide with our working 
College year: the means at the disposal of the Director are too meagre 
to permit the erection and maintenance of large conservatories for 
exotics blooming in winter; and therefore it is difficult to make the 
Garden attractive to the large body of students engaged in pursuits 
which concern Botany only very indirectly. An experiment was under- 
taken a few years ago which has proved that one of the aspects of 
Botany — namely economic — may be, even under our severe limitations, 
made of considerable interest to the College at large. It is the intention 
of the Director to continue this display of useful plants another year, and 
to supplement these collections by two other groups, which it is hoped 
may possess some historical and literary interest. Two treatises have 
been selected for illustration by living plants the coming season: these 
works are, (1) Fée’s Fiore de Virgile, and (2) Ellacombe’s Plant-lore 
and Garden-craft of Shakespeare. If this experiment should prove 
successful, treatises covering other periods will be chosen for subsequent 
illustration. 

Botanical Laboratories. An extensive collection of specimens to 
illustrate the plants described in Gray’s Manual has been placed in the 
room devoted to Systematic Botany, in the University Museum. This 
has accomplished two objects. It relieves the Herbarium from any draft 
on its time in the way of providing material for College work, and, 
secondly, it places within reach of a large class of students precisely the 
appliances which they need. In short, the new working Herbarium in 
Room 20 is practically a class-room library accessible to all advanced 
botanical students. In addition to the collections which illustrate the 
flora of eastern North America, there are smaller collections of the 
immediate congeners of these plants, chiefly from Japan and western 
Europe. In one of the rooms over this new Herbarium has been placed 
the nucleus of the important collections of the New England Botanical 
Society. Professor Thaxter will care for the Cryptogams, and Dr. 
Robinson for the Phaenogams. It is hoped that all of these herbaria 
will prove of use to amateur botanists and to the classes in Systematic 
Botany. 

Botanical Museum. All parts of this continue to increase in wealth 
of illustration. It has been the purpose of the one in charge, to keep 
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constantly in mind the admirable definition of “ museum” given by the 
lamented Professor Goode of the National Museum at Washington, 
namely, “a collection of labels fully illustrated by specimens.” As far 
as possible, all of the sections have been well-labeled and have been kept 
in proper proportion. The result has been, so far as can be judged by 
the apparent interest of visitors, well worth the trouble taken. — The use- 
ful products of plants are now accessible to all visitors, and materials for 
investigation are freely placed at the disposal of specialists and investi- 
gators. This has been rendered possible by the great generosity of an 
alumnus who prefers that his name should not be known in connection 
with his gift of a considerable sum of money for this purpose. The 
installation of economic and morphological specimens is still going on as 
rapidly as means and time permit. Zhe Ware Collection of Blaschka 
glass models has been enriched by a considerable consignment of new 
specimens, and another invoice is now due. Leopold Blaschka, the 
founder of the art by which marine invertebrata and plants of all kinds 
are truthfully reproduced in glass of permanent natural colors, died in 
July, 1895. Since then, his son Rudolf has devoted all his time to the 
completion of the collection. The last productions exhibit the same deli- 
cacy of texture and fidelity throughout which has characterized all of 
the specimens which have preceded them. Rudolf Blaschka regards 
this collection as a twofold memorial. By it are commemorated Dr. 
Charles Eliot Ware, ’34, for whom it was named, and Leopold Blaschka, 
the artist. Scientific knowledge of a high order, inherited technical 
skill, artistic enthusiasm, and filial devotion conspire to render these 
later creations of the studio a worthy memorial in every way. Much as 
we deplore the fact that Rudolf Blaschka declines to impart to others the 
traditional secrets of his marvelous technique, we must honor the spirit 
which prompts him to complete the memorial with his own hand alone. 
George Lincoln Goodale, m 63. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The year 1895-96 was a very busy one in Boylston Hall. The enor- 
mous classes taxed the resources of the building to their utmost extent, 
and indeed the laboratory instruction of so many men would have been 
impossible but for the admirable system introduced by the Director dur- 
ing the last two years. Most of the details of management, especially 
those pertaining to the storeroom for apparatus and chemicals, he has 
entirely reorganized. Moreover, his wise foresight had predicted the ne- 
cessity of fitting up a new large laboratory for elementary students ; and, 
owing to the sudden increase in numbers, every one of its 232 desks was 
taken last year. These men could not have been accommodated at all if 
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the new room had not been provided in time. As usual, during the year 
several papers containing descriptions of original work in the laboratory 
were published by the professors, assistants, and graduate students. 
Several men under Professor Jackson’s guidance continued the study of 
aromatic substitution products, resulting in four papers. Professor Hill, 
with his pupils, followed out certain new derivatives of furfurol, and with 
Mr. Torrey made an interesting synthesis of symmetrical trinitrobenzol 
from nitromalonic aldehyde; and Professor Richards, with Mr. H. G. 
Parker’s help, made new determinations of the atomic weights of magne- 
sium and strontium, besides directing a research on the temperature co- 
efficients of various reversible electrodes. — In June, Messrs. J. Torrey, 
Jr., G. R. White (86), and M. H. Ittner obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in chemistry. — The damage done by the fire on July 12 was 
confined to the room in which it originated, and the damage from water 
was chiefly in the neighborhood of the main staircase. The subsequent 
state of the storeroom may be more readily imagined than described. 
Some idea of the amount of work involved in restoring order may be 
based upon a knowledge of the fact that every one of the 60,000 pieces 
of glassware in the storeroom needed washing with soda. No valuable 
piece of apparatus was lost, and only a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
chemicals ; but several ceilings were dislodged, and the building was 
filled with plasterers, carpenters, and painters throughout the rest of the 
summer. 

Not only were the ravages of fire and water repaired by the untiring 
efforts of the Director, but in addition a room entirely uninjured by the 
catastrophe was quite remodeled. The unusual size of the class in 
qualitative analysis last year made a large class in quantitative analysis 
probable this year. Hence the old quantitative room and balance room, 
which were already filled to repletion, must have their capacity increased 
in order to accommodate the probable accessions. This was done by en- 
tirely rearranging the desks ; and the resulting room, with asphalt floor, 
tile-topped tables, porcelain hoods, electric lights, and every convenience 
for quantitative and electrolytic work, now forms one of the best labora- 
tories for exact analysis in the world. The fact that all except one of 
its 44 desks are taken, shows how pressing was the need for this in- 
creased accommodation. 

With the exception of a much-needed new half-course on elementary 
organic chemistry (numbered 2) given by Dr. Torrey to 60 students, a 
new course on metallurgical chemistry (Metallurgy 6) given by Mr. R. 
J. Forsyth, and a postponement of the half-course upon chemical theory 
to the second instead of the first half-year, there are no changes in the 
electives. Chemistry 1 and 3 have not fallen off from the very large 
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enrolment of last year, Chemistry 4 has gained 50 per cent. in numbers, 
and the other courses contain an average number of men. Altogether 
585 men are receiving laboratory instruction in Boylston Hall this year. 
— The time is not far off when it will be impossible further to alter or 
rearrange the old shell of Boylston Hall to accommodate the ever-in- 
creasing numbers of chemical students in the Department of Arts and 
Sciences, and it is a thing to be regretted that so much money must be 
spent upon this unsatisfactory structure every year, when a new building 
will be sooner or later a manifest necessity. 


Theodore William Richards, ’86. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM. 

The collections of the Fogg Museum have been enlarged within the 
past few months by the acquisition of a large number of photographs 
from Athens, comprising many illustrations of recently discovered works 
of Greek architecture and sculpture, and by others from Naples of 
ancient monuments in southern Italy and Sicily. Among these last are 
about fifty views of different parts of the Casa dei Vetti, the recently 
excavated house in Pompeii, which has brought to light, in addition to the 
interesting architectural remains, some important Greco-Roman paintings 
and a good deal of sculpture. — In the main upper gallery the photographs 
illustrating the works in painting by the principal masters of the Floren- 
tine school of the Renaissance, that were displayed upon the walls last 
year, have been replaced by others representing works of the great Vene- 
tian masters. Among them are some admirable reproductions of de- 
signs by Giorgione and Titian. These will remain on the walls during 
the present academic year. Many other photographs from the works of 
these and other masters are stored in the cases, and are always accessible 
on application to the Curator’s assistant. It is, perhaps, as yet not gen- 
erally known that the entire collection, embracing extensive illustration 
of all phases of art, is accessible evenings, from seven to nine o'clock, as 
well as in the daytime. It is hoped that this may be found a pleasant 
and instructive place of evening resort by members of the University. 
— A recently acquired cast of the Madonna of S. Lorenzo, by Michael 
Angelo, is an important addition to the collection of casts. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90, Curator. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 

The delay in opening the Gymnasium last year, in consequence of the 
new addition and the extensive alterations and repairs in the main build- 
ing, caused a considerable falling off in the annual attendance for the 
year 1895-96. During the winter season, however, the average attend- 
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ance was about 700 a day, which greatly exceeds that of any previous 
year. Although the Gymnasium when it was first opened in 1880 had 
474 lockers, which were then thought to be enough for all time, the de- 
mand greatly exceeded the supply, and the College has frequently had 
to make additions to the number of dressing-room lockers in order to 
accommodate the increasing number of students who wished to use the 
Gymnasium. There has always been a waiting list, however, until this 
year. The 2,523 lockers which are now contained in the new addition 
will, it is hoped, prove ample for the needs of this department of the 
University for some years to come. In the opinion of the management, 
the College may better afford to have a hundred or more lockers un- 
rented than to have a single student deprived of the full benefits of the 
Gymnasium because he has no place to deposit his clothing. The hy- 
gienic value of exercise is greatly enhanced by being carried to the per- 
spiratory stage; and the change of clothing and the bath which follows, 
and the habit of bathing which it engenders, are almost as valuable as 
the exercise itself. It was the immense amount of organic matter thrown 
off from the body while exercising, and left on the soiled garments de- 
posited in the 1,500 lockers on the floor and basement of the Gymnasium, 
that contributed so much to the contamination of the air in the main 
exercising room. The removal of all these basement lockers, and the 
placing of the new lockers in a separate apartment almost completely 
surrounded by the open air, has greatly improved the ventilation and 
consequent healthfulness of the Gymnasium. Although it was necessary 
to place the old lockers in the basement as they increased in number, 
this arrangement was for a long time the bane of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium. It is not a little singular that our greatest rival has incorporated 
this very defect into the structure of its new and otherwise well ap- 
pointed gymnasium. The interest in the class work increases yearly. 
The Handball Courts, which were put in the basement of the Gymna- 
sium last year, afford an excellent opportunity for a small number of the 
men to play this quick and spirited game, and the five courts are always 
in use during the exercising hours. There is still a great demand for 
some simple game that will give a large number of men an opportunity 
to play at one time. Some experiments will be tried in this direction 
during the coming winter. It is interesting to notice the increasing 
number of strong men in the University, and the gradual raising of the 
average condition of the students in this particular. I shall hope to 
prepare a special article for the next number of the Graduates’ Magazine 


on this general subject. 
D. A. Sargent. 
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THE OBSERVATORY. 


Circular No. 11, dated August 31, announces that from an examina- 
tion of the Draper Memorial photographs Prof. S. I. Bailey has found 
that the star »’ Scorpii is a spectroscopic binary. This star is — 37° 
11033 = 8S. M. P. 5794. Its approximate position for 1900 is in R. A. 
16" 45™.1, Dee. — 37° 53’, and its photometric magnitude is 3.26. Its 
spectrum is of the first type and contains the additional lines character- 
istic of the Orion stars. Only two stars of this class are already known. 
The first,  Ursae Majoris, was found by Prof. E. C. Pickering in 1889 ; 
the second, 8 Aurigae, by Miss A. C. Maury the same year. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 

Notice has already been given of the opening of the upper exhibition 
hall of the Museum, which contains that part of the Mary Hemenway 
collection relating to the Mokis. During the past summer the portion 
relating to ancient pueblos in Arizona and New Mexico has been 
arranged on the second gallery. Thus there are now on exhibition 
extensive and instructive collections affording the means of comparative 
study of the arts and customs of the ancient pueblo people, and of the 
people of the present Moki pueblos. The Mary Hemenway archaeologi- 
eal and ethnological library, comprising 395 books and 32 pamphlets, 
has been received, and is now being catalogued in the Library of the 
Museum. The collection contains several rare volumes giving the earliest 
account of the pueblos and their inhabitants; also 13 volumes contain- 
ing 347 manuscript copies of valuable old Spanish papers in the archives 
of New Mexico, copied by Mr. Bandelier, and exhibited at the Madrid 
Exposition. Five oil-paintings, eighteen water-color paintings, and ten 
large photographs, illustrating pueblo life and customs, have been received 
as a part of the Mary Hemenway collection, and have been placed on 
exhibition in connection with the specimens from the regions they illus- 
trate. With the exception of four of the water-colors, the paintings are 
by Julian Scott. — During the past summer Mr. George Byron Gordon, 
in charge of the explorations in Central America, returned to the Mu- 
seum, bringing with him an important collection including the results of 
his exploration of caves and of an ancient site upon the Uloa River. 
This collection contains many interesting and important objects of types 
new to the Museum. — The first number of the quarto Memoirs of the 
Peabody Museum was published in August, and contains a preliminary 
report on the explorations at the Prehistoric Ruins of Copan. This will 
be followed by a series of special memoirs on the Museum explorations 
in Central America.— Mr. Willoughby has made further exploration 
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of the ancient workshops at Mount Kineo, and has been successful in 
securing some very large implements in process of manufacture, as well 
as many other specimens illustrating the use of the peculiar Mount 
Kineo felsite by the early eastern tribes. — Instruction was first given in 
this department in 1890-91, when two students entered on a three years’ 
course of research for the Ph. D. degree. In 1894 this course was 
opened to undergraduates, with permission of the instructor. In 1895-96 
another course was added. These two courses are continued for 1896-97, 
and are taken by both graduates and undergraduates. Among the sub- 
jects chosen for special research by students in Course 20, for 1896-97, 
are: (1) The general subject of Anthropology, which, as defined in the 
department, includes archaeology, ethnology, and physical anthropology 
or somatology ; (2) The religions and customs of Northern and North- 
western Mexico, and the relation of these beliefs and customs to those of 
the surrounding peoples; (3) Religious beliefs of the native tribes of 
America north of Mexico; (4) Ancient American decorative art and 
symbolism. Mr. Frank Russell, who was appointed at the beginning of 
the year as assistant in Anthropology, is acting as instructor in Course 1. 


F. W. Putnam. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The School opens with 36 students, of whom one is a graduate of the 
Harvard School, and 17 are graduates of other theological seminaries ; 
of the Graduate students, 2 have joined the Senior Class. Of the 36 
students, 22 are connected with the School this year for the first time ; 3 
have been students in the School, though not the last year. Thus, of the 
41 students of last year, only 11 remain. The last Senior Class was 
larger than usual, and the proportion of Graduate students, who generally 
remain only one year, was about as large as at present. Further, the 
elective system, on which the School is conducted, allows men to enter, 
to remain a year or two, and then to leave, having taken such studies 
as they think they can pursue to better advantage here than elsewhere. 
Such men either go to some denominational school to graduate, or else 
enter prematurely into the work of the ministry. As the School has 
adopted the Lehrfreiheit that prevails to so large an extent in German 
universities, it is not unnatural that this should be accompanied by an- 
other similarity to the German university, namely, that men should come 
to it to graduate, or should leave it to graduate elsewhere, or should 
come to it to study without reference to a degree. The School thus 
reaches more students than would appear from the number present in any 
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one time. The same fact is illustrated by the number of college students 
that attend courses designed originally only for students in theology. — At 
the opening of the School this year, Professor Platner gave what may be 
considered as his inaugural address, as Mr. Ropes had given his on the 
similar occasion last year. The subject of Professor Platner’s address 
was, “ Albert Ritschl and the Study of Early Church History.” It gave 
a very interesting presentation of the problems which the student in this 
field has to meet, and the contribution that Ritschl had made to their solu- 
tion. — The reception, with which the students generally open the School, 
this year included the members of the Faculty and of the Visiting Com- 
mittee. Four members of this latter body were present, and addresses 
by the Hon. George S. Hale, the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., and 
Archibald M. Howe, Esq., added much to the interest of the occasion, 
which was, however, to a large extent, of a social nature. — At the first 
meeting of the Unitarian Club of the School, 13 members were present ; 
this probably represents the number of Unitarian students now connected 
with the School. I understand that the meeting was a very pleasant one. 
Addresses were made by the Revs. Howard N. Brown, of King’s Chapel, 
Boston ; George Batchelor, Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; and Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge. 





C. C. Everett, t 59. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The School year opened with 527 students (not including graduates), 
distributed as follows, comparison being made with last year : — 


1896-97. 1895-96. 

Maemeeyeam << 2 3 « «, =) © GMO © & 5 «6 
Second year. . ..... 1538 ..... ~~. 1565 
PUMUYORE 6 6 ss 4 es EE wk OE 
Dourth years. 5 6 es OTB tl st SS 
MGHANe 5. ses ey we ee a 
Matriculants ....... . 156 ...... 162 
Matriculants having a degree in 

Arts, Letters, or Science. . 78 ...... 66 
Per cent of those having a de- 1894-95. 


Gree, 6 8 ew cs te ss OM tl tl el a. 


This is a very satisfactory increase in the number of degree men and 
would indicate that, when the time comes when a degree is necessary 
for admission, there will not be such a falling off in numbers as was 
feared. — The Corporation have given three of the Eveleth scholarships 
(value $200 each) to the School.— The heating and ventilating of the 
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School building have been much improved, and electric lights have been 
introduced ; a concrete walk has been laid from Exeter Street to the rear 
gate for the use of the bicyclists who are obliged to keep their wheels in 
the yard. — Additional room for those wishing to engage in independent 
research and for the library has been obtained in the physiological 
department by the removal of the machinery to a side room. In the 
chemical department a change has been made in the course of instruction 
whereby no general chemistry is to be taught, but the time formerly 
given to that subject is to be devoted to physiological chemistry ; in the 
second year, laboratory courses in clinical haematology and the exami- 
nation of the gastric juice have been added. — Dr. Charles Harrington 
has been making an investigation in regard to the value of the various 
“ Lithia” waters and “ Malt Extracts,” and has found that the “ Lithia ” 
waters depend for their efficacy solely upon the copious draughts of 
water ingested, for in only one of them was any lithia found, and in that 
one only in minute traces. As regards the “ Malt Extracts,” he has 
found that they are not true extracts of malt, but simply beers or 
porters of varying strengths, and therefore of no therapeutic value as 
far as diastase is concerned. The capacity of the bacteriological labo- 
ratory has been taxed to the utmost,—45 of the fourth class having 
elected bacteriology. The annual reception on October 28 was well 
attended and much enjoyed. 
W. H. Prescott, m ’88. 


WELCOME TO THE FRESHMAN CLASS! 


Members of the Class of 1900: — 

It gives me great pleasure that my position as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Advisers to Freshmen enables me to be the first to welcome 
you to Harvard University. You will have more welcomes, but notice 
this fact: on your entrance into Harvard you are met, not by discipli- 
nary officers, not by examiners, —for that is previous to your being 
allowed to enter,—but by advisers. This means that in Harvard 
University the relations between teacher and taught, between governors 
and governed, are to be relations of mutual friendliness and trustfulness. 
We are a brotherhood here. That is why you are met on the very 
threshold of this noble University by men who have been selected prima- 
rily because they feel deeply interested in the youth who are committed 
to their charge, and are sincerely anxious to do whatever in their power 
lies to assist you in this your first year of college life. 

1 Summary of an address to the new students who assembled in Sever 11 
on September 30, 1896. 
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The name adviser means exactly what it says. We are here to give 
you the benefit of our experience, knowledge, and influence. We are 
placed, not over you, but by your side, to help you in every way we can. 
But we cannot know in one morning your difficulties and needs; we have 
to learn you and them little by little, and it is here that your share 
of the work in Harvard comes in. A brotherhood is a community in 
which each helps the other. Are you ready to help us? For if we have 
a duty to perform toward you, so have you a duty to discharge toward 
us. If we are to be efficient, you in your turn must aid us. 

Do not forget that an adviser who to-day meets some twenty-five or 
thirty men is not to be blamed, and you are not to feel hurt, if to-morrow 
he does not at once recognize you. It is your place to make yourself 
known again. Before long we shall know you individually. 

Do not stay away from your adviser. If you get into trouble or diffi- 
culty, go straight to him and confide in him. He will assist you in all 
ways possible. Not that he can remove the consequences of wrong- 
doing ; these you must bear. You are coming into this place to learn 
what life is. Life you will meet by and by without any adviser to 
watch over your interests. So when you have done wrong you must 
expect the punishment to follow. Men are apt to neglect altogether 
their adviser, and when he is asked, ‘“ What have you to say for that 
lad?” if the boy has kept away, the only answer must be, “I don’t know 
anything about him.” Therefore let me urge you to cultivate your 
adviser’s acquaintance. We are all busy men, but every one of us has a 
heart open to the men under his charge, a hand always ready to grasp 
yours in friendly sympathy, comfort, and help. 

You are now members of this great University. Does this convey 
anything to your mind? I hope it conveys something more than pros- 
pects of hard study or of pleasure and enjoyment. I want you to 
remember that here, amid wastes and wild woods, a little institution of 
learning was founded by earnest and serious-minded men driven by 
persecution from the Old World, and that here, amid dangers of all 
sorts, was planted the torch of truth and of life. The sacrifices that 
these men made, the lives that they and their successors laid down 
willingly and gladly for the sake of developing this country and this 
institution, — these form Harvard. The men who have studied here, and 
who have gone out into the world and helped to make the great United 
States of America what they are at present, — these men are Harvard. 
These noble examples are your inheritance, and it becomes you to bear 
that fact in mind, and to remember that entrance into Harvard means, 
not only advantages, benefits, and pleasures, but responsibilities and 
duties. You are responsible to every one of the great men of this land 
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who have been brought up within these halls, whose pictures hang from 
the walls of Memorial, whose names are inscribed upon the tablets of 
fame, whose memories live in the minds of all men and will live. You 
are responsible to them for your conduct in Harvard and in after life. 

What is the motto of this University? “ Veritas,’ —‘ Truth,” — 
which governs us all here. I have told you that we are willing to help 
you. That is true. Are you going to be true to us? In everything 
open, not concealing, not lying, not attempting to deceive? If you are, 
you will be true Harvard men; if not, you will be false to your responsi- 
bilities, to the honor which is done you by admission here. Mutual trust 
is the basis on which we work. We take a man’s word and believe him, 
until he has proved himself unworthy of belief. 

Harvard is something more. It is the place where a man learns to 
live the life of the great world. We have our own interests, associations, 
ends, and aims; and very many and varied indeed are they. When you 
go out into the great world you will have to be responsible to yourself, 
to control, to govern yourself. Each man, of course, has certain rights 
which are to be regarded by others. There must be, therefore, mutual 
consideration and concession, We cannot have everything we want; we 
cannot do everything we would. We must observe the golden rule and 
do unto others as we would be done by. Therefore, men of 1900, take 
thought for others. Do not be selfish and wrapped up in yourselves, but 
think often and much of those around you, of your fellows and class- 
mates, whether you can aid them. For it is one of the proudest crowns 
of glory of Harvard, this mutual help which is given so gladly and quietly, 
Help your teachers, who are helpers to you. Be just to them. Be 
courteous by punctuality, regular attendance, and careful preparation. 
Do not act on impulse, a very fine thing in a very small way, but to be 
steadily controlled. Learn to think. 

One other point. One of the noblest colleges of Oxford has this motto: 
“Manners Makyth Man.” You may perhaps smile at the idea of talking 
manners. Yet what are they? The outcome of the heart and the char- 
acter. A well-mannered man is one who does precisely what I have 
asked you to do, — who takes thought for others. Manners do not make 
a man altogether, but they largely contribute to make him, and to make 
him liked and loved by those around him. Wherever you are, remember 
that you are in some degree the representatives of Harvard University, 
and that you must behave well. Avoid, therefore, even the appearance 
of evil. 

On your entrance into Harvard you accept certain responsibilities 
which you are bound to discharge. It is a place where we want to make 
men in the broadest and truest sense of that word. It is the place where 
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we want to set high ideals before you, and the man who has not a high 
ideal fails to fulfil the purpose of life. Set your aim high. You may 
not reach the summit of the mountain, but your character is strengthened 
by the incessant effort to rise higher to-day than you were yesterday. 
Remember that the fulfilment of duty is what we are on earth for. Your 
nearest duty, —that is what you have to accomplish, and not by and by, 
but to-day. Do it at once, and do it with your might. 

This is an institution of learning, and I want to hold up to you one 
distinction among others you ought to strive for, and that is election to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. There are societies in Harvard to which 
election is obtained through wealth, athletic ability, or social standing, 
but the Phi Beta Kappa Society you can enter only by proving yourselves 
high scholars, and no undergraduate should forget that for a moment. 

I close by recalling to you the careers of two men who have been very 
near and dear to us, and who are noble examples of Harvard. The first 
is Professor Child, whose loss is mourned most deeply. He has gone 
down to his grave honored and beloved, leaving a name illustrious through- 
out the civilized world. The second is William E. Russell, thrice gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Cut off in his prime, in the fulness of his 
powers, he is a splendid instance of what a Harvard man can be. He 
entered to the fullest extent into the Harvard life, never neglected his 
duty, never lost his high ideals; and you know what sorrow spread 
through our whole country, among all classes, when the word went forth 
that he was dead. 

These are some of the thoughts which ought to influence your life in 
Harvard. “Quit yourselves like men; be strong!” That old war-ery 
is the best and most fitting close to the words I have to address to you. 

F. C. de Sumichrast. 


UNIVERSITY HAPPENINGS. 


In the last three months there have been few changes in the grounds 
and buildings of the University, other than the completion of 7, environ. 
work already in hand. During the summer the Corporation ™*™ 
acquired, at a cost of about $50,000, two estates in Cambridge, ne- 
cessary to protect and extend other holdings: these are the former resi- 
dence of Professor Torrey, and a tract between Kirkland Street, Fris- 
bie Place, and Divinity Avenue. The Library has inclosed the former 
open platform outside the entrance, and made upon it a wooden addition 
neatly jointed and painted to imitate the adjoining stonework, —a con- 
venient vestibule with much-needed increase in the cloak room. Boylston 
Hall is undergoing one of the seasonal repairs and readjustments which 
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proclaim that the Chemical Department has outgrown its quarters and 
needs a new building. From the rear wall of University Hall now rises 
an oval iron chimney-stack, which gives aid and comfort to those who think 
that some of the College buildings look like factories. Efforts have been 
made to find some way of improving the acoustics of the lecture room 
of the Fogg Art Museum: Prof. Sabine has made elaborate experiments 
in this semicircular auditorium, and has put up several structures of 
wood and cloth, simulating galleries, to see how far they altered the 
conditions. The recent lectures of Dr. Dérpfeld in the room showed 
that any man with a good voice, clear enunciation, and a determination 
to convey his thoughts, can make himself heard in every part of the 
room ; but there is a disagreeable resonance, and moderate tones are 
often lost. As in many such cases, the room is much easier to speak in 
when full of people; and it has been discovered that Sanders Theatre, 
renowned for its excellent acoustics even when empty, loses those good 
qualities when the cushions are taken out. 


On reassembling, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for the first time 
Theseatsotp Occupied its new room in University. That building has 
the mighty. yndergone many changes; constructed by Bulfinch and remark- 
able for its proportions, the gallery which he put up in front has long 
since gone to decay. Within there was the chapel, occupying the centre 
of the structure, with a pulpit on the side and two galleries; later the 
pulpit was moved to an end of the chapel, and one gallery was retained ; 
later still the room was broken up into recitation rooms and “ U. E. R.” 
The new Faculty room occupies the space, and suggests the original 
appearance, of the old chapel. It is a lofty, spacious, and beautiful room, 
55 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 30 feet high, with six large arched windows 
on either side. The high wainscot is painted a warm cream color; the 
walls are of delicate green; the room has a cheerful open fireplace, and 
is provided with electric lights and also with gas as a reserve and addi- 
tion; and it is furnished with a series of tables making a large n. New 
chairs and other furniture have been ordered for this handsome and spa- 
cious hall, which reminds one of that university “ Aula,” that is so strik- 
ing a feature of the Italian universities. Within the room a proper state 
is observed: the President sits at the head of the table, flanked by the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and his predecessor in that 
office, and by the Dean of the Graduate School and the Recording Secre- 
tary. At the two ends of the 7 are stationed the Deans of the College 
and of the Scientific School. Between and surrounding these officials are 
the members of the Faculty, seated at the tables or on the outlying sofas. 
Unfortunately, at the first meeting, the polished floor and the walls 
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were still bare, so that the hall echoed intolerably. A liberal provision 
of thick oriental carpets much improved the acoustics; and several pic- 
tures of professors and founders of professorships have been brought 
over from Memorial Hall and hung on the end walls. The effect is a 
noticeable improvement ; but it will apparently always require an effort 
to be heard across the whole room. Possibly, if the members of the Fac- 
ulty could be gathered closer together in the space, the difficulty would 
disappear : still, so far it has been possible for the most part to carry 
on the discussion in the old conversational fashion, without needing the 
orator’s quality of voice. It has been suggested that the Overseers also 
hold their meetings in the Faculty room, thus insuring that every mem- 
ber of that Board should visit the University at least once a quarter. 


At the beginning of the year it seemed likely that there would be a 
small falling off in total numbers; but as the term advanced 
registrations rose, so that the figures of November 2, 1896, 
show a gain of 77 in all departments of the University over the similar 
figures of last year. Although this is the smallest gain since 1888-89, it 
is satisfactory and encouraging in the face of the financial depression of 
the past twelve months. The following table shows the progress of the 
last decade : — 
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That Harvard has well held her own is shown by the comparative table 
Weand our below of attendance at seven of the principal Universities of the 
neighbors. country. Harvard’s gain is small, but in general the Universi- 
ties seem unfavorably affected by the financial depression through which 
the country has been passing. It is hard to make exact comparisons, since 
the double ‘registrations at Yale and some of the other colleges could not 
be eliminated in time for this issue. The University of Chicago’s total 
is not that of students now in residence, but of all students who have 
been in residence even a quarter during the last twelve months; a pro- 
cess which, if applied to Harvard, would include 600 summer school stu- 
dents. The University of Pennsylvania seems to be entering into the 
prosperity which its enlarged university policy deserves, — a gain of 100 
in the Law School, 100 in the Medical School, and 70 in the Dental 
School, is a remarkable showing, especially in the face of some stiffening 
of entrance requirements in the professional schools. An examination of 
these tables seems to show certain tendencies in American education. 
Thus the college departments show only moderate gain, but graduate 
instruction is cheerfully growing —a promise of good college and see- 
ondary teaching in the future. 
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Detailed figures as to the numbers of Harvard University, as divided 
among the various Schools and classes, will be found on the gy, out 
last page of this number. Comparison with the similar table 10 for 

growth. 

published a year ago (vol. iv, 344) shows that the College 

proper loses 17; the entering class is 46 smaller; and the Senior Class, 
which commonly increases over the previous Junior year, also shows a fall- 
ing off of about 20, due apparently to the registration of graduates from 
other colleges in the Graduate School, instead of in the Senior Class ; they 
are allowed to take the A. B. (if qualified) under either of the two registra- 
tions. Inasmuch as the preliminary examinations of 1896 showed a gain 
of 60 over those of 1895, it may confidently be expected that the next 
year’s Freshman Class (1901) will be the largest in the history of the Col- 
lege. The Scientific School is twenty times larger than it was ten years 
ago, and twice as large as it was four years ago ; at the same time the cat- 
egory of special Scientific Students is steadiiy diminishing, — from 104 in 
94-95 to 74 in ’96-"97 ; no part of the University seems to be enjoying a 
more rapid or a sounder growth than that School. First year men in all 
departments of the University are about 100 fewer than last year — the 
falling off being chiefly in Harvard College and the Law School; the 
latter having applied its new standard of entrance with great rigor. 
Out of 1,350 first year men of last year the University now holds 
1,073 in its second year; and of the 1,000 second year men of 1895- 
96, 796 still remain; but if the Professional Schools and Graduate 
School alone be taken into account only 335 out of 435 have passed from 
a second toathird year. These figures establish the well-known fact 
that many professional students do not finish their course or take a pro- 
fessional degree. It is food for thought that while the Graduate School 
admits every year more than 150 students, not a third remain three 
years; and less than 20 reach the goal of the Ph. D. The summer 
schools show a steady increase; the largest courses of 1896 were in 
Eighteenth Century Literature, Education and Teaching, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiography, and Physical Training; besides 100 
students in medical courses. As a means of training teachers who are 
in service these summer courses are growing in importance. 





A much needed picturesqueness was added to College life by the new 
system of registration which went into effect at the beginning « The stuay 
of the year. For three days the Yard blossomed with large col- °"*’ 
ored cards, — the shape and size of an Australian Ballot, — on which were 
to be recorded the choices of study, the signatures of instructors of ad- 
vanced courses, and a set of detachable registration slips in each course 
chosen, for the printer’s use. On Thursday, the first day of the term, 
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all students are expected to register; and the morning of that day is 
given up by all instructors to conference with students who wish to take 
their courses. From Thursday noon to Saturday noon, there is a regu- 
lar exercise in nearly every course given in College, and students come 
in without binding themselves through enrolment in any particular elective. 
Saturday afternoon the big “ study cards” must all be handed in, filled 
out with the list of proposed courses. Meanwhile slugs have been pre- 
pared in the printing-office, for the names of all registered students. It 
is therefore an easy, though tedious, matter to detach all the “ coupons ” 
from the sheet, and to sort them first by courses, and then alphabetically 
by names; and then to select the corresponding slugs. ‘The result is 
that on Monday, class lists are printed, seats may at once be assigned, 
laboratory and written work laid out, and the work of the course begins. 
After about two weeks, revised lists are prepared, which take account of 
changes of studies, and also of the postponed enrolment of graduate stu- 
dents. Thereafter, all the courses are in motion, and the 830 new stu- 
dents in the domain of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are quickly 
absorbed into the College community. The familiar blank, asking for a 
change of electives, now comes into play; but this year the changes seem 
fewer than usual. Other colleges complain of the indisposition of students 
to appear early, and to stay to the last day before vacations. At Har- 
vard the system of registrations en the first day of the year, and both 
before and after every recess, keeps most of the student body within 
the College precincts. 


After a year of strenuous labor the special committee on Entrance Re- 
Entrance duirements has made a report, or series of reports, to the Fac- 
moaiiee- ulty. In 1887, under the influence of the public discussion 

started by Mr. Charles Francis Adams in his “ A College 
Fetich,” the Faculty put into operation a revised scheme of entrance 
requirements. The important deviations from the old scheme were 
four: the allowance of a substitute for Greek; the adding of English 
and American history as an alternative for Ancient history ; the intro- 
duction of elementary experimental physics ; and the addition to the “ ad- 
vanced studies” of German, French, Analytic Geometry, Elementary Me- 
chanics (for which Algebra was afterward substituted), and experimental 
Physics and Chemistry. That is, advanced Mathematics and Science 
could be substituted for Greek ; observational methods in Science were 
encouraged ; and the schools were allowed to make use of extended in- 
struction in modern languages, mathematics, and science, as well as in 
classics. By common consent these requirements were to stand for at 
least six years; and the whole system was a cautious experiment. 
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The entrance examination of 1896 was the tenth under these conditions, 
and no serious alterations have been made in the interim, except in defini- 
tion of the single subjects, especially of English. The changes thus 
brought about have seemed to justify themselves, and there is nowhere 
visible any desire to return to the old system. But the substitute for 
Greek was intended to be difficult and has commended itself to few 
candidates ; so that only about 200 boys have entered college without 
Greek in the last ten years; perhaps a fifteenth of the total number 
admitted. Meanwhile, there has been a great movement for the improve- 
ment of the secondary and grammar schools, which culminated in 1893 
with the Report of the Committee of Ten, and last February delegates 
of six colleges united in drawing up definitions of requirements in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, History, and Mathematics. All this material 
has been at the service of the Harvard Committee, and it has been 
further furnished forth by communications from the Divisions and De- 
partments within whose fields lie the various entrance subjects; for at 
the direction of the Faculty, each of these bodies has submitted revised 
definitions to the Committee on Entrance Requirements, which has asked 
for additional information wherever it seemed necessary. 
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Fortified by the experience of ten years, by the work of other confer- 
ences, and by the carefully studied reports of the Departments, py. gj. 
the Committee has performed a double task: first, the defini- mentsofthe 
tion of all the subjects, old and newly proposed; secondly, the question. 
framing of a scheme of combination of prescribed and elective require- 
ments, and the fixing of the minimum requirement. The tenor of the 
report has not yet been made public ; but any one who knows the College 
and the schools, and has kept the run of public discussion, may foresee 
the difficult points that are certain to arise, and that must be settled by 
the Faculty, which has assigned the regular semi-monthly Faculty meet- 
ings to this subject, “ until disposed of.” In the first place, the Committee 
of Ten includes in its programmes Physical Geography, Botany, Zodlogy, 
Meteorology, and “ Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” — all sciences 
not now on the list of entrance requirements: shall all or any of these 
be allowed in any fashion? In the second place, proposals have been 
made by various conferences for amended requirements in Greek, Latin, 
German, French, History (including also Advanced History), and Ge- 
ometry ; will the changes thus proposed, or something like them, com- 
mend themselves to the Committee or to the Faculty? In the third 
place, there have been vigorous complaints — recently formulated by the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School Teachers — that 
the substitute for Greek is unreasonably difficult: shall there be any dif- 
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ferent substitute? In the fourth place, the options are now somewhat 
restricted if Greek be omitted: shall there be one group of required 
subjects, and another group out of which a specified number of subjects 
must be chosen, but in any combination which the candidate prefers ? 
In the fifth place, the Harvard Overseers have recently passed a vote 
calling upon the Faculty to urge forward a system by which the present 
Freshman required course in Composition (“ English A’’) may be dis- 
pensed with as a college subject: shall there be such increase in the Eng- 
lish requirement (immediate or to take effect later) as will bring the Eng- 
lish in schools up to the standard of English A? All these questions have 
been considered by the Committee, and must be settled by the Faculty ; 
and, of course, if any serious changes be recommended by that body, the 
Corporation and Overseers may feel an interest in the matter. 


Not the College only is affected by the discussion of entrance require- 
Entrance to Wents- The Lawrence Scientifie School is also aroused to a 
aya “yealizing sense” of its duty to its own students, and to the 

country. For a long time it was considered very easy to enter 
the School, but hard to keep in. The admission requirements have, how- 
ever, of late years been more rigorously administered; and the remark- 
able growth in numbers is not due to any letting down of the entrance 
bars. The Scientific School is deeply interested both in encouraging bet- 
ter and wider teaching of the sciences, and in making connection with 
the programmes of good English High Schools and Manual Training 
High Schools. Last year there was a conference with secondary teach- 
ers on the subject of entrance; and also an attempt to induce the principal 
New England schools of science to take common action on this subject. 
The latter project failed, because two important schools refused to par- 
ticipate. The Administrative Board of the Scientific School has, how- 
ever, drawn up a scheme of increased requirements, including optionals, 
—a scheme which includes most of the studies proposed for entrance 
to College, and also some technical subjects, such as Freehand Drawing 
and Shop Work, which could not answer for the College. All these mat- 
ters are also under consideration by the special Committee on Entrance 
Requirements; and it is not likely that the College system will be 
much altered, without a corresponding change in the Scientific School 
requirements. 


The Entrance Committee many months ago invited suggestions from 
The real  80Me leading schoolmasters, and has received interesting letters 
lasue. on the subject. If there are any sons of Harvard who wish to 
bring their views on the subject to the attention of the College authori- 
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ties, they may undoubtedly expect respectful attention. It is a serious 
moment in the life of the University; for the real question underlying 
the whole discussion is that of the future influence of Harvard. The 
question is not whether English go in, or Greek go out, or Meteorol- 
ogy be an alternative for History, but whether the College is to set 
before it one, or another, educational task ; whether it shall be content to 
hold its present leadership, or further enlarge its educational functions. 
It now maintains intimate relations with fitting schools, and private 
tutors, that understand our Catalogue, are expert on our examination 
papers, and expect to “get their candidates in.” There is another group 
of public high schools and academies, at least twenty-five hundred in 
number, of which many have good programmes and do solid work ; but 
they cannot send pupils to Harvard without some recognition of the 
subjects which the public sentiment of their communities requires them 
to teach. The question is, therefore, whether Harvard shall hold to a 
high standard in a group of subjects of which some are unusual in high 
schools, and strive as now to stimulate a select body of schools to a high 
standard ; or whether she shall attempt so to modify her entrance system 
as to accept good work in a greater variety of subjects. No one has 
urged that the sum of intellectual effort required for entrance should be 
less than at present. It is a question of the greatest import, on which 
there is a sincere difference of opinion, whether the College should insist 
that that intellectual effort be spent on a few traditional subjects, well- 
taught, or should spread its bases more broadly. The contest over this 
question is now beginning. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Welcoming the New-comers. — Politics and Processions. — Debating. — Society Elec- 
tions. — Popular Lectures. 

The Committee on the Opening of the Year surprised returning students 
by giving each of them a huge card, varying in color according to his 
Class. As it was positively forbidden to fold these red, yellow, green, 
and blue enormities into convenient compass, the color effects in the Yard 
were for a while startling. It is sometimes complained that, in these 
days of large Classes and the elective system, the Senior cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the Freshman; whence follows social anarchy. The 
Committee has, however, solved the problem. Each Class being placarded 
red, blue, yellow, and green, will obtain its due of distinction — or lack 
of it. The dignity of Seniority will return; the irrepressible will be 
repressed. The reception of the new-comers is now, as in the past, a 
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feature of the opening of the year. To be sure the eager rush of Soph- 
omores to meet them on Bloody Monday, and the more delicate attentions 
of hazing, are practically obsolete, but other customs have grown up. 
Besides the official system of Advisers for Freshmen and Special Stu- 
dents, there is a Volunteer Reception Committee made up of a few mem- 
bers of the Faculty, the Class presidents, and students prominent in the 
different College activities. This Committee gives information about 
College courses, boarding places, and the many little things that puzzle a 
new student. Its most important work is the reception arranged by it in 
Sanders Theatre on “ Bloody Monday” evening. This year Professor 
Shaler presided, and President Eliot, Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, and Dr. H. P. 
Walcott, 58, made short addresses. After the speaking, the audience 
rushed into Memorial Hall for the refreshments. Further, several Col- 
lege organizations, such as the Graduate Club, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the St. Paul’s Society, give receptions to their new 
members. Useful as all this activity is, it can do but little to inspire a 
heterogeneous mass of 400 men with a spirit of unity. 

Campaign clubs, mass-meetings, brass bands, and torchlight parades 
kept the political pot boiling vigorously at Harvard from the time cam- 
paign buttons began to swarm in the Yard till the returns were in. 
Sentiment, however, went too much one way for much clash of argument. 
In the Yard and at Memorial men talked politics, but rather with the 
complacency of those who agree, than with that pugnacious desire to 
convince which characterizes most campaigns. Activity began Oct. 6, 
when in response to a call for a mass-meeting to organize a non-partisan 
Sound Money Campaign Club, 500 men crowded into Upper Massachu- 
setts, and after a due amount of speech-making and enthusiasm elected 
the following officers: Pres., M. E. Stone, Jr.,’97 ; vice-pres., H. Schurz, 
"97; C. N. Bliss, Jr., 97 ; F. Dobyns, 98; C. Grilk, 98; W. H. Con- 
roy, 99; M. Donald, 99; W. Burden, ‘00; J. Dunstan, 00; A. M. 
Kales, L. S.; J. P. Hall, L. S.; W. E. Hutton, L. S.; J. S. Bryan, 
L. S.; C. A. Duniway, G. S.; J. P. Warren, G. S.; S. Jones, D. S.; 
sec., W. B. Wolffe, G. S. The president appointed a committee of nine 
to carry on the active work of the Club. The election, largely a cut and 
dried affair, was enlivened by points of order and disorder from the floor. 
Half the officers had been chosen when a parliamentarian pointed out that 
as no organization had been formed the election had been merely formal 
nonsense. The meeting, with true American respect for forms, extricated 
itself from the muddle by voting first to form the club and then to confirm 
the previous action. There was one striking case of “the man seeking 
the office.” A fellow with a good voice from one of the Professional 
Schools earnestly pleaded that his division of the University be repre- 
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sented, and he made a nomination to that effect. After the election the 
nominee proved to be the nominator. 

The same evening the Republican Club reorganized, electing these 
officers: Pres., R. C. Davis, ’97; treas., K. De Laittre, 98; sec., L. L. 
Gillespie, 98 ; vice-pres.,— from ’97: J. H. Choate, E. N. Wrighting- 
ton, J. Dean, H. T. Nichols, A. Scott ; from ’98: D. M. Goodrich, F. L. 
Ames, P. S. Dalton, E. G. Burgess, S. W. Wheeler; from ’99: J. B. 
Holden, P. M. Jaffray, M. D. Whitman, W. S. Parker. At the end of 
the meeting “Father” Lovett, who began writing campaign songs in 
1860, recited his latest production amidst great enthusiasm, and gave 
every one present a chance to “shake the hand that has shaken hands with 
Lincoln.” The Club held a mass-meeting Oct. 14 at which F. R. Stew- 
ard, L. S., J. P. Warren, G. S., C. A. Duniway, G. S., W. S. Youngman, 
L. S., and J. P. Parker, L. S., spoke. Oct. 16, it held a joint rally with 
the Young Men’s Metropolitan Republican Club in Boston. 

It has been a bad year for Democrats at Harvard, but Gold men and 
Silverites alike stood by the faith that was in them and organized. The 
Democratic Club declared for Palmer and Buckner, and at a mass-meeting 
Oct. 20, roundly denounced the Chicago platform. The meeting passed 
the following resolutions on the death of Governor Russell — as yet the 
only Harvard observance in his memory : — 

““We, the members of the Harvard Democratic Club, reassembled at 
the beginning of the new year, take this first opportunity of expressing 
our heartfelt sorrow at the death of William E. Russell, of the Class of 
77. The Commonwealth has lost her faithful public servant, her brilliant 
and lovable citizen. The nation mourns the great leader, upon whose 
worth she seemed willing soon to bestow her highest honors. Ours is yet 
a keener, a deeper sorrow ; for to us he was as an elder brother ; a wiser, 
stronger, more mature brother, more worn of the world, yet still young 
with us in his persistent loyalty to the lofty ideals of our Alma Mater. 
To that true Democracy for which he fought in life, and in behalf of which 
his last supreme effort was made, we, inspired by his noble example, 
pledge ourselves anew.” 

The officers are: Pres., F. Dobyns, ’98; sec., F. A. Burlingame, ’97 ; 
treas., R. W. Sprague, L. S.; vice-pres., H. Schurz, ’97, C. Grilk, ’98, 
O. Byrd, 00, H. U. Sims, L. S., A. O. Lovejoy, G. S. 

The Silver men formed a Non-partisan Silver Club with these officers : 
Pres., K. Stone, L. S.; sec., F. S. Deitrick, L.S.; treas., J. J. Teevens, 
98 ; vice-pres., J. Potts, 97, H. C. Burnstine, ’98, C. G. Dolman, ’99, 
G. S. MacFarland, ’00, M. Fitzgerald, L. S., A. Belcher, G.S., F. X. 
Crawford, M. S. 

The sentiment of the University showed itself in the mock ballot held 
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by the Crimson. Of the 1,919 votes cast, McKinley received 1,489, Pal- 
mer 327, Bryan 108, Levering 2. McKinley carried 27 States, Palmer 
10, Bryan 2, with ties in 3. Canada, Central America, and South Amer- 
ica voted for McKinley, while Japan preferred Palmer. In 1888 out of 
1,171 votes cast, Harrison received 659, Cleveland 493; in 1892 out of 
2,010 votes, Harrison had 1,114, Cleveland 857. 

The Republican Club sent W. S. Youngman, L. S., to speak in the 
West the week before election. He was one of the victorious debaters 
against Princeton last March, and this summer he took the stump for 
sound money in Pennsylvania. On his western trip he spoke in Lllinois 
and Indiana, meeting everywhere with a good reception. 

Two torchlight processions were the great events of the Campaign. 
The Suburban and College Republican parade with 8,000 men in line 
was the first and largest. At 6.30 Pp. M., Oct. 30, the classes gathered 
around Harvard Square and in compact, orderly divisions, headed by the 
Harvard Band, marched into Boston where they fell into the main line. 
The 1,500 or more Harvard men all uniformed in crimson gowns and 
white mortar boards made a fine show. Following Chief Marshal Dean 
and his aids came the Harvard Band of 40 pieces, uniformed in scarlet 
military coats, duck trousers, and red helmets. The Seniors, headed by 
a row of transparencies spelling “ Harvard,” led the classes. The great 
“Vim ” tire tricycle draped with crimson, and Old John, the orangeman, 
with his donkey and cart enthroned on a drag, were the features of the 
Harvard division. Of the Classes, 99 had the largest number in line 
and marched best. Between the Sophomores and Freshmen came a 
delegation of Law School men, distinguished by their legal wigs. The 
Medical and Dental students brought up the rear. The procession 
abounded in transparencies with mottoes drawn from the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and Dante, or springing from native student wit. The crowd 
seemed most to enjoy the Dental School mottoes, “Gold makes sound 
money and sound teeth,” and “ We furnish gas to Geo. Fred Williams.” 

All along the line of march the crowds cheered, houses were brilliant 
with lights and often decorated with bunting. But the greatest enthu- 
siasm was among the paraders themselves. With cheering, singing, and 
guying the crowd they kept things lively over the whole route. From 
Beacon Hill the spectacle was especially fine. On the slope of Beacon 
Street the flare of the torches, flambeaux, and red fire lit up the military 
uniforms of the band and the crimson gowps of the marching hundreds, 
while far down in the darkness of the Back Bay swarmed the lights of 
the more distant divisions. From a balcony on Beacon Street Senator 
Lodge reviewed the parade. Each Class as it passed halted, saluted, 
cheered. Passing down the other side of the hill the line wound like a 
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stream of fire past Boston University and through Pemberton Square. 
The University building was illuminated, and from the windows Roman 
candles rained down a shower of sparks. From here to the end of the 
route at Washington and Eliot streets, enthusiasm was at its height and 
the cheering and singing constant. 

The officers of the parade were: Chief marshal, A. Scott, 97; mar- 
shal of Harvard division, J. Dean, ’97; marshal of 97, H. T. Nichols ; 
of 98, D. M. Goodrich; of ’99, J. B. Holden, Jr.; of 00, R. Bliss; of 
the Law School, R. M. Townsend; of the Medical School, L. D. Shep- 
ard; of the Dental School, F. H. Harding. 

The Intercollegiate Sound Money parade, Nov. 2, though much 
smaller, had several noteworthy special features. At the head of the 
Harvard division rode a Senior troop, resplendent in scarlet coats and 
white stovepipe hats; in the Junior section was a drove of a dozen don- 
keys; but the hit of the evening was made by the Sophomores, 15 or 20 of 
whom were dressed in all the glory of many-colored and many-fashioned 
skirts, waists, and bonnets, and adorned with rouge and black eyebrows. 
Their leader perambulated a doll’s carriage with the motto, “ My baby 
is a boy orator.” Their transparency had on one side “ Anne Radcliffe’s 
Annex,” on the other, “ We want gold rings.” Paraphrases of Shake- 
speare furnished the favorite mottoes in this parade as, “ Throw silver 
to the dogs, we’ll none of it;” ‘“ Mark you, Bassanio, the devil can 
quote scripture for his purpose ;” “ W. J. B., Who chooses me gives and 
hazards all he hath;” “Out, out, damned fifty cent dollar!” 

The chief officers of the parade were: Chief marshal, M. E. Stone, Jr., 
97 ; Harvard marshal, W. L. Garrison, Jr., 97; marshal of ’97, E. L. 
Rantoul; of ’98, B. H. Hayes; of ’99, G. W. Thompson; of ’00, O. 
Byrd; of Graduate School, A. Brewer, E. H. Warren, H. S. Colton; 
of Law School, A. M. Kales, L. C. Milliken, W. H. Cameron, W. Cole- 
man, W. E. Hutton, W. H. Gorrill ; Medical School, A. N. Broughton, 
M. Ladd, R. Soutter. 

All Harvard seemed to be in Boston Election night, November 3. 
Some students jostled in the crowd in Newspaper Row, but the great 
majority went to Horticultural Hall, where the Sound Money Campaign 
Club received the returns by special wires. As the news came in, it was 
bulletined on the stage, and A. K. Moe, ’97, drew cartoons appropriate 
to the situation. The Glee Club led in singing, and the Bohemian Band 
played popular airs. Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Hamlin, ’83, and Mayor Bancroft, ’78, spoke briefly. The 
returns pointing to McKinley’s election were received with great enthu- 
siasm. 

The year in Debating opens with the sense that hard work is needed 
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from now on, if Harvard is to regain and keep her former leadership in 
the intercollegiate contests. Interest centres now on the preparation for 
the debate with Princeton at Princeton, December 18. The subject 
chosen is, “ Resolved: That, assuming the adoption of adequate consti- 
tutional amendments, the United States should institute a system of 
responsible cabinet government.” Harvard has the choice of sides. A 
new method of selecting speakers has been adopted this year by which 
two trial debates are held. At the first, open to all members of the Uni- 
versity, ten men are chosen. ‘These speak again at the final trial, and 
from among them the judges select the three Harvard representatives 
and an alternate. The material this year is very good, all the best de- 
baters of last year being still in the University. The opportunities for 
men to learn to speak are greater than ever. The Freshman Debating 
Club, meeting every week, is open to all new men. The Union and the 
Forum, though admitting to membership only those who have some pro- 
ficiency, invite all members of the University to speak from the floor at 
their weekly debates. Beside the clubs the College again offers a Junior 
elective in forensics and debate, while the Senior course, English 6, has 
been enlarged and divided into two sections to meet the growing interest 
among the students. 

Seventy candidates tried for the Varsity Glee Club at the beginning 
of the year, of whom fifteen were taken on for further trial. — At the 
annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Club, held Oct. 12, the 
following officers were elected: Pres., H. Schurz, ’97 ; vice-pres., F. H. 
Kinnicutt, 97; sec. and treas., J. R. Proctor, °98.— The Engineering 
Society this year will hold a series of informal receptions or smoke talks. 
A speaker upon some subject connected with Engineering will be selected 
for each talk from graduates or members of the Faculty of the Scientific 
School. — Dr. Dérpfeld, the Greek archaeologist, delivered the follow- 
ing course of lectures before large audiences: Oct. 12, Troy; Oct. 13, 
Olympia; Oct. 15, The Acropolis at Athens; Oct. 16, Tiryns and My- 
cenae; Oct. 19, The Theatre at Athens; Oct. 20, The Dorie Temple. — 
The officers of the Hasty Pudding Club for the first half-year are: Pres., 
R. H. Stevenson, Jr.; vice-pres., C. N. Bliss, Jr.; sec. N. P. Hallowell ; 
treas., A. F. Street; «xp., H. Schurz; chor., J. A. Carpenter; lib., W. L. 
Garrison, Jr. — The Cercle Francais will present Molitre’s L’Avare this 
year on Dec. 8, 10, 12. The Cercle has already had the following lec- 
tures: Oct. 30, Professor Baker: “ Moliére in the English Drama;” 
Nov. 6, Professor de Sumichrast: ‘‘ Marivaux and Goldsmith ;” Nov. 
13, Professor Wendell: “‘The value of an appreciation of French 
style to writers in English.” 

G. H. Dorr, ’97. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

At the opening of the college year (Oct. 1), it seemed to be evident 
that there would be a considerable decrease in the number of students. 
During the summer, the Special Students’ Committee were rather more 
critical than before as regarded the previous training of the students 
allowed to enter or remain in the College. Doubtless, however, the 
financial crisis through which the country is now passing has closed the 
doors of the College to many women who were well prepared. There 
have been many applications for aid and repeated demands for scholar- 
ships, but as Radcliffe has but five funded scholarships it is most inade- 
quately equipped to meet the appeals which were made. Moreover, 
parents who wish to prepare their daughters to enter remunerative 
professions are still questioning whether it pays to send a girl to college. 
The result of these various causes is that there are only 353 students this 
year as against 358 in ’95-’96 and 284 in 94-95 ; this statement shows 
that there is not, as usual, an annual increase in the number of students, 
—a thing which has only once before happened in the history of the 
institution. There are 89 professors, instructors, and assistants, as against 
79 in 95-96. Of the 353 students, 32 are graduates of one or another 
of the following institutions: Boston University, Butler College, Earl- 
ham College, Hamline University, University of Heidelberg, Oberlin 
College, Olivet College, Radcliffe College, Smith College, Universities of 
California, Illinois, and Kansas, Vassar College, Wellesley College, 
Wesleyan University ; and one is an Honor Student of Oxford, Eng- 
land. Of the 176 undergraduates, 29 are Seniors, 38 Juniors, 53 Sopho- 
mores, and 56 Freshmen. There are 144 special students, 74 of whom 
are studying at Radcliffe for the first time. Of these, applicants over 
twenty years of age, whose chosen courses were not in-the main element- 
ary, were required to pass a few examinations only, or otherwise to show 
fitness for their work. Teachers actually engaged in teaching were 
allowed to go on with any courses that they could find time to take. 
Of women over twenty-five very little demand was made, except that 
they should have suitable preparation for the work they intended to 
do. For the 56 courses “ primarily for graduates” in Harvard Uni- 
versity opened to competent students at Radcliffe, there are 16 applicants 
against 24 in ’95-’96, viz.: 1 in Classical Philology, 1 in French, 2 in 
Romance Philology, 5 in Philosophy, 2 in Education and Teaching, 3 in 
Government and Law, 2 in Mathematics. Of these students, 3 have 
had their training in other institutions. Of the 15 courses “ primarily 
for graduates” which are repeated at Radcliffe, 8 are taken by 60 
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students. This decrease in the number of applicants for advanced 
work does not indicate that there has been anything half-hearted about 
the new venture of opening the “ primarily for graduates” courses to 
women. It merely shows that students who have already completed a 
four years’ course have not felt able to spend more money on their 
education. It is a misfortune that a girl who has a natural and whdle- 
some ambition to study should have to stop in the midst of her work, 
and it is particularly hard for the more advanced and graduate students 
who have a true desire to acquire the knowledge necessary for successful 
competition ; for, in all preparation for advanced work, training as well 
as talent is required. 

The number of courses offered for 96-97 is 1804. (Thi: is against 
178 counted in the same way for ’95-’96.) In both cases two half- 
courses are counted as a course, and the divisions of the different semina- 
ries as equivalent in every case to a course. In Semitic 12, Professor 
Lyon has a larger number of students than ever before. As Professor 
Goodwin is absent for the year, Professor White is giving Greek 8. An 
undergraduate course in Homer and Herodotus, for those students who 
wish to read these authors rapidly and mainly for the subject-matter, is 
given at Radcliffe for the first time. During the absence of Professor 
Greenough, Drs. Manning and Mather are giving the first course in 
Latin to a class so large that it is, for the first time, divided into two 
sections. By a change of instructors, Professor Morgan gives Latin 1; 
Professor Allen, Latin 7; and Professor Smith, Latin 8. The other 
courses in Latin are offered as usual. In the list of studies opened this 
year in the Classical courses offered “ primarily for graduates” are: an 
Introductory course in the Text Criticism and Interpretation of Classical 
Authors, and Studies in Classical Archaeology and Art, by Professor 
Wright; Greek Elegiac, Iambie, and Lyrie Poetry, by Dr. Gulick ; the 
Acts of the Apostles, by Mr. Ropes; Virgil’s Bucolies and Georgies, by 
Professor Allen; Roman Stoicism, by Mr. Parker; and Roman Political 
and Legal Antiquities, by Professor Howard. In English several changes 
have been made, both in the corps of instructors and in the courses of 
instruction. In English A, Mr. La Rose assists in place of Mr. Flandrau. 
Mr. Farley takes charge of English B, and Messrs. Copeland, Abbott, and 
Cotton of English 22. Dr. Robinson gives Anglo-Saxon and Beowulf, 
and Bacon and Milton. English 7, a study of the literature of the 18th 
century, has this year been enlarged into two half-courses to be given in 
succeeding half-years: during the first half-year, Mr. Hurlbut makes a 
study of the literature from the death of Dryden to the death of Pope 
(1700-1744) ; during the last half year, Mr. Copeland will lecture on 
the literature from the death of Pope to the publication of the “ Lyrical 
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Ballads” (1744-1798). English 32! and 32? will cover the study of 
literature from 1557 to 1642, and will be given in successive half-years 
by Mr. Gardiner and Professor Baker. English 17 is withdrawn on 
account of the illness of Mr. Fletcher. English 23 is given by Professor 
Baker, and a long-demanded advanced course in English Composition by 
Mr. Gates. In German, the elementary course has grown so large that 
it has been found necessary to divide it into two sections under Mr. 
Nichols and Dr. Howard; in the other courses in the department of 
German there are few changes to be noted: the additions are, the Social 
and Political Tendencies in German Literature from the middle of the 
18th to the middle of the 19th Century, by Professor Francke ; and Ger- 
man Literature from the Reformation to the Classie Period, by Dr. Poll. 
The Graduate work in Germanic Philology this year comprises Gothic, 
the Old High German, Middle High German, and Modern German 
sections. The department of French offers two new half-courses, the 
origins of Romanticism in France, and Literary Criticism in France 
during the 19th Century, by Mr. Babbitt; the Rise of Classicism in 
French Literature, by Mr. Wright; and French Tragedy in the 16th and 
17th Centuries, by Professor de Sumichrast. There is an increase in the 
number of students electing work in Italian, Spanish, and Comparative 
Literature, although there is very little change in the nature of the 
courses offered. One new department — that of the Slavic Languages — 
has been established : the only course offered this year is a grammar and 
reading course in Russian conducted by Mr. Leo Wiener. In Philosophy, 
Professor Palmer again offers his course in Ethics, and Professor Royce 
a course in Metaphysics: the other work in this department is nearly the 
same as that of last year, except that Dr. Bakewell offers a new course 
in the History of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle, and, in 
Dr. Santayana’s absence, gives the second half of Philosophy I; and 
Professor Delabarre of Brown University takes Professor Miinsterberg’s 
place in the Psychological Laboratory. In addition to his Pedagogical 
Seminary and a course on the Organization and Management of Public 
Schools and Academies, Professor Hanus offers a half-course in the 
methods of teaching Modern Languages, Classics, and History in the 
Elementary Schools. While Professor Channing is abroad, his course 
on the History of England during the Tudor and Stuart periods is given 
by Mr. Ozanne, and the course in American History to 1783 by Dr. 
Duniway. There are several applicants for Professor Beale’s course in 
the Elements of International Law, and for Professor Hart’s Government 
and Political Methods in the United States. In Economics there are 
students for the first time in Professor Cummings’s course on the Social 
and Economic Condition of Workingmen in the United States, and in the 
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Modern Economic History of Europe and America (from 1600), which 
Professor Ashley first offers this year. In the departments of the Fine 
Arts and of Music, there are almost no changes, except that Professor 
Paine offers an advanced course in Canon and Fugue, and Mr. Spalding 
gives the course in Harmony. In Mathematics there is a larger number 
of students than ever before in the more elementary courses, and also 
several applicants for Professor Osgood’s elements of Mechanics and Dr. 
Bécher’s Theory of Equations and Modern Methods in Geometry ; and 
there are two students in Mathematics 7. In Physics, all the courses 
offered, except those “ primarily for graduates,” are taken by an uncom- 
monly large number of students. In Chemistry, both of Mr. Torrey’s 
courses — General Descriptive Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis — 
are full. In the department of Botany, Dr. Goodale offers a new course 
in Systematic and Economie Botany, which is taken by two students. In 
Zoblogy, every course which is offered in Harvard University is offered 
at Radcliffe. In Geology, the elementary course is given as a half- 
course, consisting of lectures; to supply the field and laboratory work, 
another half-course is given in the first half-year. The introductory 
courses are taken by more students than usual, and there are applicants 
for the Physiography of the United States and for Structural Palaeon- 
tology. There is also a class in Mineralogy under Dr. Palache. 
The candidates for the admission examinations passed as follows : — 


[ December, 


Admitted. Rejected. Total. Admitted Clear. 
Bi os se eee: 7 77 384 
September. .... 9 4 13 0 
79 11 90 34 


After passing admission examinations on certain required subjects, 42 
new applicants were admitted as special students ; some who tried to enter 
in this way were rejected. Of the former special students, three were 
admitted to the Senior Class on examination, two to the Junior Class, 
and one to the Sophomore Class. One Sophomore was transferred from 
another college. 

Almost the same number of students are boarding in Cambridge as in 
’95-96, — 135, but the opportunities offered them for obtaining rooms 
and board in private families are much greater than ever before. Since 
it is not considered safe to assume that students who come as strangers 
to Cambridge can find suitable rooms and food without aid, the direc- 
tion of this matter has always been in the hands of the authorities of 
the College. It is, however, fast becoming no slight task to make all 
the necessary arrangements for providing them desirable homes. 

The real estate which Radcliffe College now owns is as follows: the 
property at 9 and 10 Garden Street, about 20,000 sq. ft., which, with 
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the brick building upon it, since known as Fay House, was bought in 
1885 for $20,000 (two additions have more than doubled the original 
size of the house) ; 20 Mason Street, and two small lots back of it, which 
together make up some 20,000 sq. ft., and cost the College in 1887 
about $10,000. On this land are two buildings, one an old dwelling 
which has been somewhat remodeled and now contains a gymnasium, 
a chemical laboratory, and one lecture room, the other a physical labo- 
ratory. In 1894, the College bought 8,000 sq. ft., between Brattle and 
Garden streets, and adjoining the Garden Street property, and, in 1895, 
for $16,000, the property at 3 James Street. This lot joins the Mason 
Street property and contains 14,820 sq. ft. The building is a dwelling, 
small, far from modern, and of little use for academic purposes. In 1896, 
the College bought for $25,000 the estate at 8 Garden Street, which 
contains 16,212 sq. ft.; and for $20,000 that at 22 Garden Street, 
which contains 20,583 sq. ft. The house at 8 Garden Street is used for 
lectures ; that at 22 Garden Street is under lease. The College owns, 
then, about 99,500 sq. ft. of land, of which 79,000 lie in one body, the 
detached property being that at 22 Garden Street. 

The endowment fund at the end of the fiscal year amounted to 
$200,000 in cash and securities. This is in addition to a publication 
fund of $1,200, a library fund of $7,000, and five scholarships, each of 
which yields enough income to pay the tuition fees of one student. The 
scholarships are the Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, given by friends of Mrs. 
Agassiz; the Agnes Irwin, given by Miss Irwin’s former pupils; the 
Josiah M. Fiske, given by Mrs. Fiske in memory of her husband; the 
Maria Denny Fay, given by Miss Fay’s family as a memorial to her; 
and the widow Joanna Hoar, an anonymous gift. 

The coming year promises a larger attendance at the Gymnasium 
than ever before, 125 being a rough estimate of the number. With the 
small Gymnasium and its insufficient dressing-room accommodations, 
more cannot be cared for; even this number is too large. Aside from 
the general work of systematic training and athletics, there is a larger 
number of students than ever before who require special work. As long 
as the Department of Physical Training has no suitable gymnasium or 
playgrounds, so long must the number who are benefited by the work 
remain small. The department should be one of the strongest in the 
College, and a helpful factor in the work of all the other departments. 
The Athletic Association gave a reception in the Gymnasium, to weleome 
the new-comers and to try to interest them in the work. It has planned 
two dances, two athletic meets, and it hopes to have several lectures or 
talks given by persons interested in the health and welfare of Radcliffe 
students. Basket-ball practice has begun: ’97 and ’98 each have a 
team, and ’99 has two teams. 
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The library was never so much used as at present, and at times the 
room is so crowded that it is impossible to find seats for all who wish to 
study there. Meanwhile the books are increasing to meet the growing 
needs, and it is difficult to make room on the shelves to receive them. 
Col. T. W. Higginson has contributed to the library several books which 
he considered of interest, and in addition he has sent 60 more volumes of 
the U. S. Official War Record. 

There has been no reorganization in the governing boards of the College 
this year. 

In the death of Mr. Child, Radcliffe has lost an associate who was in- 
terested in it almost from its foundation. It was felt from the very be- 
ginning that the name and presence of Mr. Child gave an assurance of 
the scholarship and sanity and wisdom which made him one of the fore- 
most men of the University, and which went far to make Harvard and 
Cambridge what they are. It is pleasant to remember that one of Mr. 
Child’s last appearances in public was before the English Club at Rad- 
cliffe, when he read the “ Pardoner’s Tale” and the ‘“ Nonne Prestes 
Tale.” “You almost saw the dimple of Chaucer’s own smile as his 
reading felt out the humor of the verse.” 

The usual attempt to induce the students to decide on their list of 
studies before the beginning of the year was not wholly effective. This 
result was in part due to the fact that it has not been possible to adopt a 
fixed tabular view at Radcliffe, and in part to the fact that there must be 
at the beginning of every year certain inevitable changes of electives which 
are always allowed for good reasons, though this did not cover all the 
cases, for it must be confessed that some students — in evident expecta- 
tion of a sudden inspiration — deliberately delayed making their choice 
quite beyond the last moment. In consequence of this, the class lists 
were not accurate on the first Monday morning of the year, a disadvan- 
tage, to be sure, from an administrative point of view. Yet this delay in 
the final choice of electives gives the students the opportunity to select 
their courses with more discrimination and knowledge of what the work 
before them means, for, after visiting the classes, they can more easily 
discover the amount of time and attention they need to devote to each 
course, and choose their work according to their particular aptitudes. 

On the morning of Thursday, Oct. 1, the first day of the term, Miss 
Irwin addressed all the students who had come to register ; after speak- 
ing somewhat in detail of certain practical matters, she reminded them 
that their connection with the College brought with it the need of practic- 
ing certain virtues which belong to a corporate body, — the necessity of 
being thoughtful and considerate, and of saving their instructors and one 
another as much as possible: moreover, she called their attention to the 
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fact that whatever was said in the lecture room was in the nature of a 
private communication, and ought in no way to be given to the public. 

Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 8, on “'The Primitive Streak and 
Notochordal Canal in Chelonia,” by Gertrude Crotty Davenport, was pub- 
lished in September, 1896. This book of 54 pages and 11 beautiful 
lithographic plates is a typical example of a modern embryological 
monograph. The subject of the study has an especial fitness for the 
place, done as it was at the Museum where Louis Agassiz, 30 years ago, 
published his still unsurpassed Embryology of the Turtle. The difference 
between the scope of this paper and Agassiz’s indicates how far science has 
become specialized since Agassiz’s time. His work covered the entire 
subject of the development of the turtle, whereas the present work deals 
with only one stage of its development, indeed, with only a single group 
of organs of that stage. The organs studied are not ones chosen at ran- 
dom, for by their study, light is to be gained upon an important problem. 
The problem is, in brief, how far are the methods of formation of the 
alimentary tube in all the higher animals reducible to a single type ? 
There seems to be a very great diversity in this process —is there fun- 
damental unity? There is a strong conviction among zodlogists that such 
a unity exists. The question upon which great difference of opinion 
obtains is: what is that common type of formation of the tube? Of 
recent years embryologists are agreed that, in the vertebrated animals, 
the alimentary tube arises in the germ, shaped like a hollow sphere, by 
the formation of a groove along one face of the sphere and then a closing 
over of the edges of the groove until they meet, forming a closed tube — 
the “ notochordal canal ” — because from it arise both the digestive tube 
and an organ known as the “notochord.” The suture along which the 
union occurs forms a dark streak on the embryo—the “ primitive 
streak.” These are the organs that Mrs. Davenport has studied. The 
exact “how” of the formation of the closure of the notochordal canal 
and of the formation of the primitive streak, — this is a critical point upon 
which scholars are divided; this is the crucial point, for upon this de- 
pends our interpretation of the whole process of formation of the diges- 
tive tube and the success of our attempted unification of the process 
throughout the higher animals; and this is the point with which this 
work deals and upon which it reaches conclusions important for unity of 
conception concerning the process of formation of the alimentary tract. 

* Centrozone and Sphere in Certain of the Nerve Cells of an Inverte- 
brate,” appeared in the September number of the Anatomischer Anzeiger. 
The investigation which led to the interesting results was carried on in 
the Zodlogical Laboratory of the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at 
Harvard under the direction of Prof. E. L. Mark, by Miss Margaret 
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Lewis, a student at Radcliffe College. Besides the fact that the work 
was done with a new species of Annelid which Miss Lewis discovered 
a year ago, we learn that she added through this work a valuable con- 
tribution to the histology of Nerve Cells of Invertebrates. In 1895 
V. Lenhossek discovered in the spiral ganglion cells of the frog a 
structural character known as the centrozone and sphere. This had not 
before been observed in nerve cells and was believed to exist only in 
dividing cells. The presence of this structure in the nerve cells of 
animals, so far removed systematically from the frog, is of no little 
theoretical importance, and its occurrence in general in nerve cells may 
yet be established through the aid of suitable methods. 

The Class officers for this year are: ’97, Edith Gilman, president ; 
Emily R. Lovett, vice-president; Clara P. Folsom, secretary ; Mabel E. 
Harris, treasurer. °98, Florence A. Locke, president; Margaret M. 
Nickerson, vice-president; Annie F. Stratton, secretary ; Alice S. Bige- 
low, treasurer. 99, Celia M. Gould, president; Myra H. Nichols, vice- 
president; Cornelia James, secretary; Bertha M. Boody, treasurer. 
1900, Mabel W. Richardson, president; Adele Fitzpatrick, vice-presi- 
dent ; Mary Bacon, secretary; Mabel V. Arnold, treasurer. The offi- 
cers of the organization of the special students are: Mary R. Drury, 
president ; Edith G. Fabens, vice-president ; Margaret Edson, secretary ; 
Florence W. Dale, treasurer. The officers of the Graduate Club are: 
Mary B. Hill, president; Annette Fiske, secretary ; Helen W. Munroe, 
treasurer. Of the Idler Club, Edith Gilman, president; Kate D. Gris- 
wold, vice-president; Edith W. Taylor, secretary; Bertha M. Boody, 
treasurer. Of the Emmanuel Club, Emily R. Lovett, president; Mabel 
E. Harris, vice-president; Grace W. Landrum, secretary ; Marguerite 
Barton, treasurer. Of the English Club, Isabel Butler, president; 
Louise P. Haskell, secretary. Of the French Club, Grace L. Forbes, 
president ; Clara P. Folsom, vice-president ; Dora M. Drew, secretary and 
treasurer. Of the German Club, Beatrice E. Halm, president ; Harriet 
C. Taylor, secretary ; Margaret C. Magrath, treasurer. Of the Classical 
Club, Mabel E. Harris, president; Gertrude M. Flanigan, secretary ; 
Gertrude F. Hall, treasurer. Of the History Club, Louise P. Haskell, 
president ; Grace Bigelow, secretary; Jennie C. Watts, treasurer. Of 
the Philosophical Club, Rachel K. Taylor, president ; Gertrude Stein, 
secretary. Of the Scientific Club, Mary I. Platt, president; Emily C. 
Robbins, secretary. Of the Glee Club, Ethel D. Converse, president ; 
Bertha V. Drew, leader; Clara P. Folsom, secretary ; Kate C. Berry, 
treasurer. Of the Mandolin Club, Edith L. Sawyer, leader; Annie E. 
Hyde, business manager. Of the Tennis Club, Caroline L. Humphrey, 
president ; Bertha V. Drew, secretary; Ethel D. Converse, treasurer. Of 
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the Athletic Club, Caroline L. Humphrey, president ; Anna M. Vaughan, 
vice-president; Edith Gay, secretary; Marguerite Barton, treasurer. 
The officers of the Young Women’s Christian Association are: Edith A. 
Winship, president ; Edith Gilman, vice-president ; Marion Lincoln, cor- 
responding secretary ; Grace W. Landrum, recording secretary; Edith 
F. Whitney, treasurer. 

Some of the special students have accepted positions. Martha Mason, 
Smith ’94, Radcliffe ’95-’96, is teaching at Miss Pierce’s school, Brook- 
line ; Gertrude M. Baker, ’95-’96, at the Fall River High School. Lilian 
Little, ‘94-95, is studying at the Boston University Law School. On 
Sept. 23, Alice Tufts married the Rev. Charles R. Brown. On Oct. 17, 
Edith Glidden married Howard Carlton Forbes. 


ALUMNAE. 


Annie L. Barber, ’83, and Sarah W. Brooks, ’92, are now secretaries 
to Mr. Henry C. Warren, the Orientalist, who is editing the Visud- 
dhimagga from the Pali manuscript. Camille Benson, ’90, is teaching in 
the Lynn Classical High School. Alice L. Jose, ’93, is studying in the 
Boston University Law School. Adeline M. Bisco, 94, is teaching in 
the Westborough High School; Mabel E. Townsend, ’94, in the Natick 
High School; Blanche L. Needham, ’94, at the Pittsfield High School ; 
Florence W. Smith, 95, in the Manual Training School, Cambridge ; 
Emily A. Daniell, ’95, in the Milton High School ; Margaret H. Tileston, 
95, in Miss Irwin’s School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Anna F. Berry, ’96, in 
the Orleans High School; Blanche T. Bigelow, 96, in Bishop Hopkins 
Hall, Burlington, Vt. ; Annette L. Crocker, 96, in Mrs. Huger’s School, 
New York; Edith A. Nickels, 96, in the Windsor Hall School, Waban; 
Eieanor A. Doran, 96, and Mary B. Lippincott,’96, are in Mr. Dutton’s 
Training Class in Brookline; Helen C. Wilson, ’96, is teaching in the 
Bridgewater High School; Helen F. Greene, °96, is working in the 
College Settlements in New York. Margaret Lewis, A. M., 96, has 
received the American Fellowship given by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. Sarah J. Storms, A. M.,’94, is teaching in the Bourne High 
School. Annette Fiske, A. B.’94, A. M., ’96, is taking a graduate course 
at Radcliffe. 

Grace L. Wing, ’90, has married A. W. Crockett ; Lucy H. Fletcher, 
90, has married Bolton Coit Brown, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
Cal.; Grace Mabel Coleman, ’94, has married Hiram N. Lathrop of 
Boston. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football. 


Harmony has characterized the 
efforts at Cambridge this year to turn 
out a winning Eleven ; after the Penn- 
sylvania game last year the Eleven 
elected Edgar N. Wrightington, ’97, 
captain by acclamation ; at the last of 
the series of smoke talks on football in 
Sanders Theatre last spring the ova- 
tion given B. G. Waters, ’94, by the 
undergraduates, was such as to call 
forth his appointment as head coach, 
when shortly afterwards pressure of 
business forced Mr. Lorin F. Deland 
to resign that position. The selection 
of both captain and coach was ideal. 
Captain Wrightington and Mr. Waters 
have enjoyed the hearty codperation 
of the candidates, the confidence of 
the Faculty, the assistance of graduate 
coaches, and the enthusiastic support 
of all Harvard men. 

The usual spring practice was held 
during April and May. During the 
summer, although there was no regular 
practice, Captain Wrightington in- 
vited A. M. Beale, 97, C. H. Warren, 
97, R. W. P. Brown, ’98, G. F. Coz- 
zens, 98, F. D. Cochrane, ’99, F. L. W. 
Richardson, ’99, and S. F. Mills, ’99, 
to spend ten days at Barnstable to do 
some elementary work. B. G. Waters, 
94, and D. S. Dean, ’91, were on hand 
to instruct the men in the rudiments. 
The work consisted mostly of punt- 
ing, catching, and running, although 
considerable time was spent in train- 
ing Cochrane to pass the ball, so as to 
prepare him to take Beale’s place at 
quarter-back, if necessary. 

The fall season opened on Sept. 21, 
a week later than last year, three 
weeks later than at Princeton and 





Pennsylvania this year. Although 60 
men had been requested by Captain 
Wrightington to present themselves 
at the opening practice, only 28 ap- 
peared. For the first week, there was 
not much good material on hand, but 
during the second week, as several 
good men showed up, the outlook 
brightened. When College opened, 
there were on hand of those who had 
played on recent ’Varsity elevens, the 
following : Capt. E. N. Wrightington, 
’97, and J. C. Dunlop, ’97, half-backs; 
A. M. Beale, ’97, quarter-back; N. W. 
Cabot, ’98, left end ; S. W. Wheeler, 
’98, left tackle; J. E. N. Shaw, ’98, 
right guard, and F. G. Shaw, ’97, 
centre; substitutes — R. W. P. Brown, 
98, full-back; J. B. Moulton, 98, 
right end; M. Donald, ’99, and P. D. 
Haughton, ’99, tackles; P. M. Jaffray, 
’99, right guard, and A. E. Doucette, 
L.S., centre. 

In the first game of the season, on 
Oct. 3, against Williams, which was 
won by the score of 6 to 0, the team 
made a poor showing. By Wednes- 
day of the following week, when they 
played Trinity, the offensive work had 
improved remarkably, so that Harvard 
won in a brilliant game, 34 to0. The 
falling off which appeared three days 
later in the game with the Newton A.A. 
(score 18 to 0) was made up by the 
time of the Wesleyan game on Oct. 
14. In this game the dash displayed 
in the Trinity game reappeared, mak- 
ing the offensive play the best of the 
year, and giving Harvard the game by 
the score of 28 to 0. 

Up to this time the policy of play- 
ing two men in each position in every 
game had been followed out. Tocon- 
tinue this plan for some time, both to 
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give each candidate a fair show, as 
well as gradually to increase the work, 
was part of the system mapped out 
by Captain Wrightington. He was, 
however, prevented from continuing 
his plan in the Brown game on Oct. 17 
because of the objection raised by the 
Brown captain, which was based upon 
the rule that provides that only injured 
and disqualified players shall be re- 
placed with substitutes. Therefore, 
the men who began the game for Har- 
vard were forced to finish it. Al- 
though they succeeded in preventing 
Brown from scoring, a feat Harvard 
has been unable to perform for the 
past few years, the Harvard men were 
outplayed in the second half. The 
score was 12 to 0. 

In this game Wheeler received an 
injury to his knee which prevented 
him from playing again for three 
weeks. Three days later Captain 
Wrightington had his left knee hurt, 
preventing him from playing again 
until after the Princeton game. Don- 
ald and Cabot had likewise to be 
laid off ; but the latter was able to 
play against Princeton. That week, 
after the Brown game, when the men 
who had been playing one twenty- 
minute half were trained to play two 
twenty-five minute halves, the team 
was converted into a set of cripples. 

Accordingly, the Eleven which faced 
Cornell at Ithaca, on Oct. 24, was 
made up mostly of substitutes. Be- 
sides being weakened by the loss of 
the four men above mentioned, Har- 
vard was further handicapped in that 
almost all the players were “fine.” 
Considering these circumstances and 
the good condition of the Cornell men, 
Harvard was lucky to finish the game 
with the score 13 to 4 in her favor. 
The defensive work of the team was 
far below that shown against Brown, 
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while the offensive work was much 
poorer than it had been against Wes- 
leyan. 

A few days after the Cornell game, 
Haughton was laid up with an injury 
similar to Wheeler’s, which put him 
out of the game for more than four 
weeks. That left the Eleven without 
tackles of the first rank. The falling 
off in the work during the early part of 
this week was so rapid that on Oct. 28 
a team of graduates, without training 
or practice, had little trouble in de- 
feating the ’Varsity, 8 to 5. Waters, 
94, and Newell, 94, who knew the 
*Varsity’s style of play, were on the 
graduates’ eleven, yet that was insuf- 
ficient excuse for the lack of spirit and 
abundance of loose-playing which the 
’Varsity exhibited. 

After this, few had any idea that 
Harvard would, on the following Sat- 
urday, Oct. 31, shut out the Indians 
from the Carlisle School, who had in 
their game with Yale a week previous 
shown championship form. Harvard’s 
success was due chiefly to the strong 
defensive work of the line men, while 
she scored her four points through the 
coolness of Doucette, who, after get- 
ting the ball near the centre of the 
field on a fumble, passed it to Dunlop, 
who made a 50-yard run before he 
was downed ; and he scored on the 
next play. 

The hard work of that game neces- 
sitated rest during most of the week 
previous to the Princeton game. Since 
R. B. Merriman, Gr., who had been 
playing at right tackle, was laid off 
with injuries, and since S. F. Mills, 
who had earned the place at left tackle, 
was forced to quit playing during the 
week because of fever, two more 
changes had to be made at the tackle 
positions. Although this weakness 
was partially offset by the reappear- 
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ance of Cabot at left end, no one 
who had followed the team closely ex- 
pected that Harvard could win from 
Princeton on Nov. 7. 

This expectation was unfortunately 
realized. Although Harvard won the 
toss, which gave her a strong wind, 
she was unable to score by kicking in 
the first half. Her defensive work 
was again strong, but gave way twice 
in the second half, just long enough 
for Princeton to score two touchdowns. 
The first was made on a long run 
round Harvard’s left end just after 
ex-Capt. A. H. Brewer, Gr., had taken 
Cabot’s place. The second touchdown 
was made when a punt by Brown from 
behind Harvard’s goal line was blocked. 
Baird kicked the two goals, making 
Princeton’s score 12. Harvard was 
unable to score because of the weak- 
ness of her offensive play. The line- 
up was as follows : — 


PRINCETON. HARVARD. 
EE Oi cccncocvssccveweeesd r. e., Moulton 
Thompson, I. e. 
SS r. t., Lee 
Crowdis, 1. g.......c.ccecees r. g., J. E. N. Shaw 
AMMBY, Cisn ic cases cccusvvcesevcesees c., Doucette 
PN, Be. Bivcne cicsesccccuntevnn 1. g., Bouvé 
Betabrnnd, £F. b.0.ccccescccccccssecs 1. t., Swain 
BOGRNEE, F. O. occ. ccevccsesecscccsevels Gy GES 
NB. Dinis ki cenewwcheseeconswn 1. e. Brewer 
1. e., Lewis 
PTET 0s Osc ice cc cvncscevtevesseses q. b., Beale 
eee rye r. h. b., Dunlop 
Wheeler, 1. b. b.....cccccccccces r. h. b., Cozzens 
GMs, £. Bi, Biscinscsccecesceceen 1. h. b., Sullivan 
Reiter, r. h. b. 
Poe, r. h. b. 
St Terr Cre rer: f. b., Brown 


f. b. Dibblee 

Score. — Princeton 12, Harvard G ; touchdowns, 

Bannard, Brokaw ; goals from touchdowns, Baird 

2; umpire, Dashiel of Lehigh; referee, Hickok of 

Yale; linesman, Wykoff of Cornell; time, 35- 
minute halves. 


In training the Eleven Waters has 
had the constant assistance of Marshall 
Newell, 94. W.H. Lewis, 1 ’95, has 
been out often to help the centre men; 
B. W. Trafford, ’93, has given some 
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time to teaching the backs kicking; 
F. W. Hallowell, ’93, and ex-Capt. R. 
W. Emmons, ’95, have developed the 
ends; ex-Capt. J. H. Sears, ’89, R. D. 
Wrenn, ’95, 8S. V. R. Crosby, ’91, and 
Mr. Deland have all given valuable 
assistance. 

Captain Wrightington has stamped 
his personality upon the playing 
throughout the season. He has al- 
ways insisted upon Harvard’s playing 
a clean, gentlemanly game. Waters 
has changed the style of game consid- 
erably. He has taught the men to 
play a straight old-style game of foot- 
ball, comparatively free from fakes 
and tricks. Such details as kicking 
goals and drop kicking have received 
careful attention. Besides this the 
scientific part of the game has been 
studied and practiced always; there 
has been more generalship displayed 
in the game than in any previous year. 

Why, then, has Harvard failed to 
win? ‘The chief reason, perhaps, is 
that Harvard had too much material 
this fall. The policy of giving every 
one of the fifty or more candidates 
a fair show was adopted by Captain 
Wrightington to disprove the old ery 
of “favoritism.” This was certainly 
in some respects a commendable pol- 
icy, and has done much good, but it 
was inconsistent with getting together 
a winning eleven in the short period 
of six weeks which intervened between 
the beginning of the season and the 
first big game. It was impossible to 
pick the Eleven until the big games 
were at hand, so that there was lack- 
ing the team play so necessary to of- 
fensive work, and without which an 
eleven cannot expect to win. The 
harm done by this earnest attempt to 
give the lie to the ery of “favoritism” 
was increased by the unexpected ob- 
jection raised to Harvard’s playing a 
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different eleven in each half of a game. 
This it was necessary to do in order 
to prevent over-training, but it was de- 
clared illegal. So long as the plan of 
playing two elevens was not objected 
to, all went well; but when objection 
was made and sustained in the Brown 
game, forcing Harvard to play an 
under-trained eleven throughout the 
game, the trouble began. That this 
was the cause of the serious injuries 
which followed it would be impossible 
to prove; that it was the reason for 
the falling off in the play, and for the 
over-training, seems probable. 

From the results of the work it 
would seem that the unfortunate mis- 
calculation in the plan of training 
caused the over-training of the players, 
and that the policy of giving every 
candidate a chance is inconsistent with 
a short period of preparation for the 
big games. The continuance of such 
a policy would demand a considerable 
amount of summer practice or an early 
beginning of the practice in the autumn 
as at Princeton and Pennsylvania. If 
the period of training is to remain a 
short one, perhaps some plan of de- 
veloping all new material in the class 
elevens would weed out the weaker 
men, and thus give the Varsity captain 
a chance to develop his eleven from 
the beginning of the season. 

In the mean time Harvard men have 
no reason for feeling discouraged over 
the work of the season. Two essential 
points have been gained : perfect har- 
mony has been secured; the ery of 
‘‘ favoritism ” has been given its death- 
blow. This advance may have lost 
one of the big games this year, it may 
lose the other; yet if upon these two 
essentials the work of the future can 
rest, the day of Harvard’s success in 
football is breaking. 

The season’s scores to Nov. 9 are: 

VOL. v.— No. 18. 18 
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Ook, B WHE RRisccivceccicevctsceseal 
DNF ai is av ce eeeceesexgemenss 
10 Newton Av A....cccccccccccces 
IS | WOMMSGR 6 n.6 5.00 cessicccssccce 
BT DR iin cinctcsndsscdusricneve 
24 Cornell (at Ithaca)...... ‘ 
28 Graduates ........... 
31 Carlisle Indian School........ 
Boe. TF PRM eecs isc covcccvcecces 





Pils 
eli nooemarooeoce 


Charles Grilk, ’98. 


Motes. 


In rowing, the most important event 
of the autumn has been the resigna- 
tion of R. C. Watson, ’69, and the ap- 
pointment of R. C. Lehmann, as coach. 
Mr. Lehmann is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, and has coached 
the Oxford University and the Leander 
crews. He signified by cable his ac- 
ceptance of the position offered him 
here, and reached Cambridge on Nov. 
14. It is hoped that his coming will 
put an end to a disastrous era in 
Harvard’s rowing. D. M. Goodrich, 
98, is captain of the ’Varsity crew. — 
The Class football series resulted as 
follows: Oct. 29, Sophomores, 0; 
Freshmen, 0. Oct. 30, Seniors, 10; 
Juniors, 0. Nov. 3, Sophomores, 12 ; 
Freshmen, 0. Nov. 6, Seniors, 10; 
Sophomores, 0. — The Athletic Com- 
mittee for 1896-7 is: Faculty members 
— Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, chairman ; 
Prof. I. N. Hollis, Dr. E. H. Brad- 
ford, 69. Graduates — Dr. W. A. 
Brooks, ’85, L. A. Frothingham, ’93, 
A. P. Gardner, ’86. Undergraduates — 
R. H. Stevenson, ’97, J. H. Perkins, 
98, P. D. Haughton, ’99. —In the 
Intercollegiate Tennis Tournament at 
New Haven in October, M. D. Whit- 
man, ’99, won the singles, and L. E. 
Ware, ’99, and W. M. Scudder, ’99, 
won the doubles. These victories give 
Harvard the Intercollegiate Cup, which 
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has been contested for during the last 
eight years. The Harvard players 
who have won it are, in the singles, 
F. H. Hovey, / ’93, in 1890 and 1891, 
and M. D. Whitman, ’99, in 1896 ; in 
the doubles, O. A. Shaw, ’91, and S. 
T. Chase, Sp. ’89, in 1890, F. H. 
Hovey, / 93, and R. D. Wrenn, ’95, in 
1881, R. D. Wrenn, ’95, and F. B. 
Winslow, ’95, in 1892, and M. D. 
Whitman, 99, and W. M. Scudder, 
99, in 1896.—The Intercollegiate 
Tennis Association has elected L. E. 
Ware, ’99, vice-president for the en- 
suing year. — E. R. Marvin, ’99, won 
the singles in the Fall Tennis Tourna- 
ment by defeating T. Field, ’97, 6-0, 
6-3, 6-3. After a hard fought 
match, H. J. Holt, 98, and G. C. 
Ward, ’98, defeated L. E. Ware, ’99, 
and W. M. Seudder, ’99, in the cham- 
pionship round of the doubles, 6-3, 
7-5, 3-6, 1-6, 6-4. Caspar Whitney 
of Harper’s Weekly ranks the first ten 
tennis players of the season as follows : 
R. D. Wrenn, ’95, champion ; C. B. 
Neel, F. H. Hovey, 1 ’93, W. A. 
Larned, R. D. Stevens, E. P. Fisher, 
G. L. Wrenn, Jr., 96, M. D. Whitman, 
799, L. E. Ware, ’99, G. P. Sheldon. — 
Under Capt. Vincent and Mr. Lathrop 
a large number of men trained for the 
fall athletic games. The records 
made at the two meetings were not 
very encouraging. The summaries 
follow. Freshman Games: 120 yds. 
hurdles — 1, G. G. Hubbard ; 2, T. 
W. Peirce. Time, 174 s. 100 yds. 
dash —1, E. D. Gould; 2, J. D. G. 
Oglesby. Time, 1023 s. Half-mile 
run — 1, C. D. Draper ; 2, C. J. Har- 
beck. Time, 2 m. 93s. One mile 
run—i1, R. A. Garrison; 2, J. F. 
Downey. Time, 4 m. 583s. 220 
yds. hurdles —1, G. G. Hubbard ; 2, 
D.G. Harris. Time, 273s. 440 yds. 
dash—1, E. D. Gould; 2, Irwin- 
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Martin. Time, 55} s. 220 yds. 
dash —1, J. D. G. Oglesby ; 2, J. D. 
Kent. Time, 242s. High jump— 


1, D. J. Flaherty, 5 ft. 53 in.; 2, 
A. G. Mason, 5 ft. 49 in.; C. Rat- 
cliffe, 5 ft. 48 in. Broad jump — 
1, G. G. Hubbard, 20 ft. 5 in ; 2, D. 
G. Harris, 19 ft. 44 in. Shot put 
—1, F. A. Edmands, 35 ft. 4 in. ; 2, 
R. C. Heath, 35 ft. —’ Varsity Handi- 
cap Meeting: 120 yd. hurdles —1, G. 
G. Hubbard, ’00, 13 yds.; 2, E. H. 
Clark, L. S., 7 yds.; 3, F. B. Fox, 
L.S.,2 yds. Time, 17} s. 100 yds. 
dash —1, D. G. Harris, ’00, 6 yds. ; 
2, R. H. Morrison, ’99, 4 yds. ; 3, W. 
J. Denholm, ’97, scratch. Time, 
102 s. 440 yds. run — 1, H. E. 
Shore, ’99, 15 yds. ; 2, E. D. Gould, 
00, 10 yds.; 3, E. D. Harlow, ’99, 
20 yds. Time, 52s. 880 yds. run — 
1, L. C. Ledyard, ’00, 6 yds.; 2, E. 
D. Fullerton, 98, 50 yds.; 3, N. P. 
Breed, 60 yds. Time, 1 m. 593s. 
220 yds. hurdle—1, G. G. Hubbard, 
00, 2 yds. ; 2, E. W. Roovers, ’99, 2 
yds.; 3, A. G. Mason, ’00, 7 yds. 
Time, 274s. 220 yds. dash —1, 
W. J. Denholm, ’97, scratch ; 2, G. H. 
Mifflin, Jr., 00, 18 yds.; 3, R. H. 
Morrison, ’99, 8 yds. Time, 224 s. 
Mile run —1, C. L. Bouvé, ’99, 140 
yds.; 2, R. A. Garrison, ’00, 150 
yds. ; 3, J. F. Downey, 150 yds. Time, 
4m. 294 s. Running high jump 
—1, W. Phillips, 00, 8 in. 6 ft. 
1} in.; 2, D. J. Flaherty, ’00, 4 in., 
5 ft. 94 in. ; 3, F. H. Holt, ’99, 2 in., 
5 ft. 84 in. Running broad jump 
—1, D. G. Harris, 00, 2 ft., 22 ft. 
4 in.; 2, A. B. Emmons, 798, 2 ft., 
21 ft. 5} in.; 3, E. H. Clark, L. S., 
6 in., 21 ft. 48 in. Putting the shot 
—1, W. D. Hennen, ’99, 3 ft., 38 ft. 
6 in. ; 2, E. H. Clark, L. S., seratch, 
38 ft. 4 in. ; 3, R. C. Heath, ’00, 3 
ft. 36 ft.5in. 16-pound hammer — 
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1, G. L. Patterson, L. S., seratch, 116 
ft. 5 in. ; 2, E. H. Clark, L. S., seratch, 
111 ft. 63 in. ; 3, W. D. Hennen, ’99, 
scratch, 108 ft. 8} in. — Prospects are 
bright for a successful baseball season 
next spring, as all members of last 
year’s nine are still in the University. 
Capt. Dean had the following candi- 
dates out practicing on Holmes Field 
during October: Pitchers — Jenney 
L. S., Fitz, 99, Daly, 98, Schwill, ’00. 
Catchers — Morton L. S. S., Slade, 
98, Simpson, ’99.  First-base — 
Stearns, 99, Holt, ’00, Nowell, ’00, 
Cook, ’00. Second-base — Kernan, 
’97, Clark, 00. Short-stop — Dickson, 
00, McVey, ’98, Chandler, 98, Vin- 
cent, 98, Loughlin,’00. Third-base — 
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Gregory, 97, Foster, ’00, Litchfield, 
99, Lane, 00, Coleman, ’99, Wheeler, 
700, Hayes, 98. Out-field — Rand, 
’98, Burgess, ’98, Sears, 99, Lynch, ’99, 
McCall, ’99, Abbott, 98, Kimball, ’98, 
Nichols, ’97, Ladd, 00. — The Cricket 
Eleven played only one game during 
the fall. In that it defeated Brockton, 
86-85, with seven wickets to spare. — 
The Lacrosse Team practiced during 
the fall under the coaching of Capt. 
Wood and Ex-Capt. Scott. — The 
Shooting Club held frequent matches 
during the autumn in preparation for 
the intercollegiate shoot Nov. 7. P. 
Bancroft, ’99, won the Founder’s Cup 
Match, Oct. 22. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The Club mourns the death of two 
of itsmembers. On Aug. 3, P. S. Ab- 
bot, 90, was killed by a fall from a 
precipice in British Columbia, and on 
April 7, E. M. Benedict died at Mil- 
waukee of consumption. Ata meeting 
held Aug. 7, after informal tributes to 
Mr. Abbot’s memory by his class- 
mates and others, the Club passed res- 
olutions of sympathy. Mr. Abbot’s 
death came home especially to our 
members as he had a wide acquaintance 
among Harvard men and a strong 
personal hold uponall those with whom 
he came in contact, and in view of the 
fact that his father E. H. Abbot, ’55, 
was the real founder of our Club. 
George Rublee, ’90, has returned to 
Milwaukee and is practicing law at 
102 Wisconsin St. Clarence Falk, 


’93, has returned from a trip round 
the world. F. B. Myers, ’90, has 
opened a law office at 106 East Water 
St., Milwaukee. A. N. MecGeoch, 
91, has opened a law office in the 
Pabst Building, Milwaukee, and is 
secretary of the Honest Money League. 
— The Club will hold its annual elec- 
tion and dinner during holiday week, 
and hopes to have a reception in Feb- 
ruary at which the University shall be 
especially represented by one of the 
professors. 


Edward W. Frost, ’84, Se 


MINNESOTA. 

The annual meeting was held at the 
Minnesota Club, St. Paul, on Saturday, 
October 17, 1896, the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, presiding. 
A committee appointed at the last 
meeting to consider the proposed ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage in the 
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election of Overseers to the graduates 
of any department of the University 
presented its report by the Rev. H. P. 
Nichols, ’71, and unanimously recom- 
mended that the following resolutions 
be adopted : — 

“ Resolved : that the Harvard Club 
of Minnesota is in full sympathy with 
the movement to secure the extension 
of the right to vote for members of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University to all graduates of any 
department of the University. 

“ Resolved : that this resolution be 
entered in the minutes of this Club, 
and that the President and the Sec- 
retary thereof be requested to make 
such use of it as will best further the 
end proposed.” 

The report was then discussed, and 
upon a vote both resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. The following 
officers were then elected: President, 
Samuel H. Hill, ’79; vice-president, 
Francis B. Tiffany, *76 ; treasurer, 
Henry B. Wenzell, ’75. The election 
concluded, the members adjourned to 
the supper room, where the remainder 
of the evening was spent. 

Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

The summer meeting and dinner 
were held at the New Cliffs Hotel, 
Newport, on Sept. 22. Officers elected : 
Pres., Dr. H. G. MacKaye, ’78 ; vice- 
pres., Samuel Ames, / ’75 ; treas., Dr. 
Frederick Bradley ; recording sec., 
W. W. Covell, 92, of Newport, and 
J. P. Farnsworth, ’81, of Providence ; 
cor. sec., Dr. G. T. Swarts, m ’79; 
poet, J. P. Colton, Jr., ’96. Dr. W. 
S. Rainsford, of New York, was 
a guest at the dinner, and made the 
principal speech. The president re- 
ferred to the recent deaths of G. W. 
Wales, h ’75, the Rev. Aug. Wood- 
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bury, ¢ 49, and Gov. W. E. Russell, 
chp 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

On Oct. 15, the Club held its 23d 
annual dinner. It has always made a 
practice of inviting to its annual din- 
ners a number of guests, who asa rule 
are not Harvard men. On such occa- 
sions no business is transacted, the 
regular quarterly meetings sufficing 
for all the business which the Club has 
occasion to transact. The guests of the 
Club on Oct. 15 were President Kel- 
logg (Univ. of California), President 
Jordan (Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ.), 
Mr. Gordon Blanding (Yale), Prof. 
C. M. Gayley (Univ. of Michigan), 
Mr. James D. Phelan (St. Ignatius 
College, San Francisco), and Mr. 
Frank P. Deering (Univ. of Califor- 
nia). We had with us also Baron 
Nicholas A. Grebnitzky, Governor of 
the Commander Islands. 

The President of the Club, G. B. 
Merrill, ’59, acted as a toast-master. 
He read a letter from President Eliot, 
who referred to the loss which the 
University has suffered during the 
past summer by the deaths of Prof. 
J. D. Whitney and Prof. Francis J. 
Child. Mr. Merrill also read a letter 
from the Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, ’42, 
a former member, who was president 
of the Club during the first five years 
of its existence, from 1874 to 1879. 
Before any speeches were made all 
those who were present joined in sing- 
ing an ode, which had been written 
for the occasion by F. P. Howard, 
Sp., ’91-’92. 

As the oldest, by seniority of classes, 
of the present active members of the 
Club, Edward J. Pringle, ’45, was the 
first one called upon by the toast-mas- 
ter. He was followed by M. C. Sloss, 
’90, by the guests of the Club in turn, 
and by F. J. Symmes, s 66, who was 
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called upon as analumnus of the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

The dinner was attended by twenty- 
seven members of the Club. Besides 
those already mentioned, and the Sec- 
retary, they were : S.C. Bigelow, 1 ’46, 

‘Horace Davis, ’49, Hon. J. M. Seawell, 
55, Dr. W. F. McNutt, m 62, A. 
Comte, Jr., 63, J. S. Severance, s ’63, 
Dr. W. F. Southard, m ’72, Prof. Ir- 
ving Stringham, ’77, W. H. Cook, ’80, 
Vanderlynn Stow, ’80, F. H. Wheelan, 
80, Dr. Charles H. Grimm, m ’83, 
Charles M. Belshaw, ’83, M. W. Has- 
kell, ’83, Frederick B. Lake, ’84, 
George F. Buck, ’87, M. F. Michael, 
87, H. U. Brandenstein, ’90, Dr. 
Philip King Brown, ’90, F. L. De 
Long, ’90, and H. D. Pillsbury, ’95. 
Among the others present were Dr. 
Frank Donaldson, ’79, Dr. M. W. 
Fredrick, ’84, D. F. Farquharson, ’94, 
W. W. Symmes, ’95, J. C. Chamber- 
lain, [’96], and F. W. Griffin, ’96. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1832. 

Dr. William Williamson Welling- 
ton died at his home in Cambridgeport, 
Oct. 27. He was born in West Cam- 
bridge, now Arlington, July 29, 1814 ; 
entered Harvard in 1828, at the age of 
14, and graduated in 1832, with high 
honors. For the next two years he 
taught school, and then attended the 
Harvard Medical School, graduating 
in 1838. He at once began the prac- 
tice of medicine in Cambridgeport, 
and during more than 50 years was an 
active physician. Besides being a 
member of the Cambridge School 
Board he was coroner for Middlesex 
County for 10 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society, hon- 
orary member of the Boston Obstetri- 
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cal Society, associate member of the 
Boston Medical Improvement Society, 
and of the Cambridge Society for 
Medical Improvement. In 1870 he was 
chosen to deliver the annual address 
before the State Medical Society. He 
was a lifelong member and a trustee 
of the Austin St. Unitarian Church. 
Since the death of Dr. J. S. Dwight in 
1893, Dr. Wellington has served as 
Class Secretary. John Holmes and J. 
T. Morse are now the only survivors 
out of 72 who graduated. 


1834. 


S. W. Ropman, Sec. 
174 Beacon St., Boston. 

Judge Royall Tyler, for 50 years 
judge of probate, died at Brattleboro, 
Vt., Oct. 27. He was born in Brattle- 
boro. His father was elected in 1801 
as a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Vermont, and promoted to chief judge 
in 1807. He also served on the staff 
of General Lincoln. Royal Tyler was 
the last of 11 children. He was 
graduated at Harvard in 1834, and 
studied in the office of Charles C. Lor- 
ing of Boston ; was admitted to the 
bar in 1837, but discontinued the prac- 
tice of law when he was elected county 
clerk in 1851. He had held the office 
of judge of probate since 1851. He 
had also represented Brattleboro in the 
Legislature, and been State’s attorney. 
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1836. 
Hon. F. O. Prince, Sec. 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

James Morton Ballard died at his 
residence in Boston on July 6, 1896. 
He was born in Boston in August, 
1815 ; entered the Public Latin School 
in 1827, and was fitted there for Har- 
vard College, which he entered in 1832, 
graduating in 1836. After graduation 
he studied law in the office of Josiah 
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P. Cooke, a well-known lawyer of his 
day, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
Bar in 1840, being one of its oldest 
members at the time of his death. He 
led a quiet, uneventful life. He was 
a gentleman of much modest worth, of 
studious tastes, of positive convictions; 
a good, trusted lawyer, who won both 
the affection and confidence of his 
clients. He was never married. His 
funeral services were conducted by his 
lifelong friend and classmate, the Rev. 
S. B. Cruft. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec, 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 
J. C. Bancroft Davis is first vice- 
president of the American Authors’ 


Guild. 


1841. 


Dr. Francis Minor, Sec. 
Readville. 

Col. T. W. Higginson is a manager 
of the American Authors’ Guild. He 
began the publication of his recollec- 
tions under the title of “‘ Cheerful Yes- 
terdays”’ in the November Atlantic. — 
The Secretary has removed to Read- 
ville. 


1842. 
AnpreEw D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Nathan Lincoln died Sept. 24. He 
had a fine musical voice. Early joined 
the college choir, and was one of the 
“College Glee Club.” In 1850 he 
was appointed singing-master and 
superintendent of the musical depart- 
ment in the public schools of Cam- 
bridge, which positions he held till 
1890. On his retirement, appropriate 
resolutions were passed by the School 
Board. He was serene and patient 
through a long illness. 
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1843. 

The Secretary of the Class, William 
Adams Richardson, died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Oct. 19, of cancer of the 
stomach. He was the second son of 
the Hon. Daniel S. Richardson, and 
was born in Tyngsboro, Mass., Nov. 2, 
1821. After graduating from college 
he entered the Harvard Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1846. 
In the same year he was licensed to 
practice in the courts of Massachusetts, 
and was also appointed judge advo- 
cate and governor’s aid. In 1848, 
with his elder brother, Daniel S. Rich- 
ardson, 36, he entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession in Lowell, and 
soon acquired a large clientéle and a 
reputation for great legal acumen. 
During his residence there he filled 
various civil and corporate positions, 
being president of the Lowell Common 
Council, of the Wameset Bank, and of 
the Mechanics’ Association. In 1856 
he was appointed by the Legislature to 
assist Judge Joel Parker in the revision 
of the General Statutes of Massachu- 
setts. This work was not concluded 
until 1859, after which he alone was 
appointed to edit the annual supple- 
ment to the Laws of Massachusetts. 


This position he occupied for 22 
years. In 1856 he was appointed 
judge of probate for Middlesex 


County, Massachusetts, and held that 
office until 1858, when the office of 
judge of probate and insolvency was 
established in its place, to which he 
was the appointee. In April, 1869, he 
was tendered a commission as judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State, 
but declined, having previously ac- 
cepted the appointment of Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury at the earnest solicitation of his 
friend, the Hon. George S. Boutwell, 
who had been appointed secretary of 
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that department by President Grant. 
In 1871 he went to Europe as the spe- 
cial financial agent of the government, 
and negotiated the first contracts en- 
tered into in Europe for the sale of the 
United States 4 percent. bonds. From 
1863 to 1875 he was Overseer at Har- 
vard, and he always took the keenest 
interest in its affairs. On March 17, 
1873, he was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury by President Grant, to 
succeed Mr. Boutwell, who had been 
elected to the Senate. The most in- 
teresting event of his secretaryship 
was the transfer of the Geneva award 
money, $15,000,000, from London to 
Washington, without causing a ripple 
in the finances of either country. In 
June, 1874, Judge Richardson resigned 
from the treasury to accept a seat on 
the bench of the Court of Claims, and 
in 1883 he became the chief justice 
of that court. He had been a law lec- 
turer on constitutional law for many 
years at both Georgetown College and 
the Columbian University in Washing- 
ton. During the course of his legal 
career he received the honorary degree 
of LL. D. from Howard, Dartmouth, 
Georgetown, and Columbia colleges. 
He was the author of numerous publi- 
cations, dealing chiefly with financial 
subjects. Among them were “ Bank- 
ing Laws of Massachusetts,” “ Practi- 
cal Information Concerning the Debt 
of the United States,” and “ A History 
of the Court of Claims.” He edited 
the supplement to the “ Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States.” Only his 
daughter, Mrs. Magruder, survives 
him. 
1844. 
EpwaArD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Thos. S. Blair has changed his ad- 

dress to 625 Clyde St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1846. 
CHARLES E. Gunn, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

The death of Prof. F. J. Child is 
recorded® on an earlier page of this 
magazine. — Prof. C. E. Norton’s 
oration on Gov. W. E. Russell is 
printed on pp. 177-194. — Senator 
Hoar, who returned late in September 
much benefited by his summer in Eu- 
rope, celebrated his 70th birthday on 
Aug. 29. 

1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

C. F. Choate is vice-president of 
the Boston Commercial Club. — 
Gamaliel Bradford has conducted a 
vigorous agitation against the Biennial 
Election Amendments in Massachu- 
setts. 

1850. 
Pror. J. Henry THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Dr. H. R. Storer has been elected 
“ Historian ” of the recently organized 
Rhode Island “Chapter” of the Sons 
of the Revolution. — J. H. Thayer re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. D. 
at the sesquicentennial celebration of 
Princeton University, Oct. 22. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The first of the three volumes of 
“ An Illustrated Flora of the North 
ern United States, Canada, and the 
British Possessions ” has lately been 
placed in the archives of the Class, 
the text of which is mainly written by 
Prof. N. S. Britton of Columbia Uni- 
versity, while A. Brown has had the 
responsibility of originating, planning, 
and maintaining the work, and of ar- 
ranging and supervising every part of 
it ; he has borne the entire expense of 
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it, believing that it will be of great aid 
to botanical investigations of our na- 
tive plants. —G. L. Cary, aftera visit 
of several weeks in New England, so 
far recovered his health that he re- 
sumed his work as president of The 
Meadville Theological School at the 
beginning of the academic year.— 
H. H. Coolidge, at a meeting of the 
Old-Colony Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Revolution at his house in Co- 
hasset, Sept. 19, after reading Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, summed up 
the impression made by it in remarks 
printed in full in the Hingham Journal 
of the following week. During a 
drive to Berkshire in October, he 
found, as part of the furniture of a 
hotel in North Adams, the chair which 
he used as president of the Massachu- 
setts Senate in 1870, ’72, and ’73.— 
April 1, the medical partnership be- 
tween C. E. Stedman and S. Crowell, 
m 85, was dissolved, each resuming 
his separate practice. — S. L. Thorn- 
dike has made his summer home at 
Weston, his legal residence ; and has 
sold his house on Garden St., Cam- 
bridge, formerly occupied by J. W. 
Webster, ’11. He will live in Boston 
in winter.— Dr. E. E. Hale, in his 
reminiscences in the Atlantic Monthly 
for October, speaks of the changes in 
the organization of the Board of Over- 
seers in 1866 as “an admirable ar- 
rangement, driven through, one might 
say, by Mr. Darwin Erastus Ware.” 
—W. R. Ware, “qui duas scholas 
architectonicas . . . condidit,”  re- 
ceived at Commencement the degree 
of LL. D. — The first volume of the 
Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, lately issued, contains 
the names of J. B. Thayer, S. L. 
Thorndike, D. E. Ware, and W. C. 
Williamson, in its list of members ; 
and an article of twelve pages, on 
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“The Psalmodies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay,” by S. L. Thorn- 
dike. 
1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

R. S. Rantoul was a candidate for 
presidential elector on the Gold 
Democratic ticket, for the 6th Mass. 
district. 

1856. 
W. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Stephen Salisbury has been elected 
a director of the Boston & Albany 
R. R. Co. — Prof. J. B. Greenough is 
spending his sabbatical year abroad. 


1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 

H. P. Tobey was nominated by the 
Sound Money Democrats as _ their 
candidate for State Treasurer of Mas- 
sachusetts. — Josiah Bradlee and his 
family sailed from New York in Sep- 
tember to be absent for the winter. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 
Julius Dexter was a Palmer and 
Buckner elector in Ohio. 


1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The address Col. N. P. Hallowell 
delivered in Sanders Theatre last Me- 
morial Day has been published by 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, ten cents. 
— Prof. H. P. Bowditch’s address 
upon “ The Advancement of Medicine 
by Research,” a defense of vivisection, 
delivered June 10, 1896, before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, was 
printed in Science, July 24, 1896. 


" 
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—S. F. Emmons has been in Butte, 
Montana, the past summer. — The 
September number of The New World 
gives a commendatory criticism of 
Prof. E. P. Gould’s “Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gos- 
pel according to St. Mark ” (Scribner : 
New York). — Oliver Cleveland 
Houghton, at one time a member of 
61, died in St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 13, 
1896, after a very short illness. He 
was born March 15, 1839 ; left College 
during Freshman year ; enlisted as a 
private in the 21st N. Y. Vols.; that 
autumn was made adjutant ; was 
wounded at Hanover Court-House, 
Va., 1862 ; the next year was aide to 
Gen. Martindale, then secretary to 
Lieut. Young, commanding the block- 
ading fleet off Wilmington, N. C. 
After the war, he devoted himself to 
business ; went to Chicago and then to 
Minneapolis. During the past twenty 
years he has generally been connected 
with railroads. He married Lillian 
Brain May 20, 1871, who bore one 
son, Perey. — Prof. Leslie Waggener, 
A. M., LL. D., of the University of 
Texas, died in Manitou Springs, Col., 
Aug. 19, 1896. He was born in 
Trenton, Ky., Sept. 11, 1841. He 
spent two years in Union University, 
Murfreesboro’, Tenn., then going to 
Russellville, Ky., graduated after a 
year in Bethel College, of that place. 
Coming to Harvard, he entered our 
Class as a Senior, and received a second 
A. B. in 1861. He immediately en- 
listed in the Confederate army as a 
private, in the 5th Kentucky Infantry, 
of Breckinridge’s Brigade. At Shiloh 
he was shot through the right lung, 
and was left on the field as dead. A 
negro boy, whom he had brought from 
home, sought him out, and rescued 
him ; and after eight months’ suffer- 
ing, he was restored to health. He 
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then rejoined his regiment, which had 
become the 9th Kentucky Infantry, 
and was appointed second lieutenant. 
He was engaged in actions at Harts- 
ville, Stone River, Chickamauga 
(where he was slightly wounded in the 
ankle), at Resaca, Dallas, New Hope 
Chureh, Kennesaw Mountain, Peach 
Tree Creek, Atlanta (twice), and 
Jonesboro’. Here his brigade was 
nearly annihilated, and its remnants 
were mounted and added to the cav- 
alry. They were left round Atlanta 
when Hood started on his Tennessee 
campaign, and preceded Sherman on 
his march to the sea. After the evac- 
uation of Savannah, they were em- 
ployed in scouting and picketing the 
coast of South Carolina until John- 
ston’s army, which included them, was 
surrendered. |Waggener was then 
adjutant of hisregiment. In 1866 he 
became principal of the preparatory 
department of Bethel College. On 
June 27, 1867, he married Miss Fannie 
Pendleton, daughter of a professor in 
Union University. In 1870 he was 
made professor of English literature 
in Bethel. In 1873 he became chair- 
man, and in 1876 president, of the 
same institution, retaining both posi- 
tions until 1883, when he was called 
to the newly established University of 
Texas, as professor of English litera- 
ture and of ‘history. In 1888 the de- 
partment was divided, and Prof. 
Waggener retained English literature 
only. For ten successive years he 
was also chairman of the faculty, but 
on May 16, 1894, he resigned this 
position. Later, however, on the sub- 
stitution of the presidency for the 
chairmanship, Dr. Waggener, at the 
solicitation of the board of regents, 
consented to act as president ad interim, 
a position that he filled in connection 
with his professorship during the year 
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1895-96. Immediately after the com- 
mencement exercises of 1896, he was 
taken ill, but rallied, and went to Col- 
orado, where he was believed to be 
surely recovering; but erelong death 
ensued, and his body was brought to 
Austin for burial. He leaves a widow 
and seven children, one of whom is 
married. He received the degree of 
A. M. from Bethel College in 1867, 
and that of LL. D. from Georgetown 
College, Ky., in 1875. In 1894 he 
held the presidency of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association. He was a life- 
long member of the Baptist church, 
and for many years a deacon. His 
published writings have been chiefly 
addresses and magazine articles. He 
had planned other more ambitious 
works, a rhetoric, an edition of certain 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and a history 
of English literature ; but death pre- 
vented him from completing them. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 

E. B. Drew read a paper on “ The 
Chinese Empire of To-day ” before the 
Commercial Club of Boston, on Oct. 
17. He has returned to China. — On 
July 30 last, Arthur Lincoln was ap- 
pointed a member of the Mass. Ballot 
Law Commission. 


1865. 
T. Frank. Browne t, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
J. Q. A. Brackett was one of the 
Republican presidential electors-at- 
large in Massachusetts. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
T. S. Perry has returned to Boston 
after being two years and a half in 
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Europe. — Moorfield Storey has re- 
cently joined the Mass. Society of the 
Cincinnati. — Frederic Crowninshield 
is president of the Mural Painters’ 
Association. 
1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

James Phillips Farley, Jr., died at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
on Aug. 23. He was born in Chelsea 
Nov. 12, 1848, and was educated for 
college in the public schools of that 
city, entering Harvard in 1864. In 
his autobiographical sketch in the Class 
Records, he writes that his father “ was 
the son of Jabez and Susanna Farley, 
the latter of whom was daughter of 
Major Joseph Swazey of the Revolu- 
tionary army, while the former was 
the son of General Michael Farley of 
the State Militia. General Farley, 
who was somewhat noted for his hos- 
pitality and politeness, and was once 
the host of the Marquis Lafayette, in 
saluting whom one day he took off, not 
only his hat but his wig also, was the 
occasion of that remark of the Marquis 
to Marie Antoinette, ‘that some of 
the Americans were so polite that they 
bowed, not only with their hats off, but 
with their wigs off too.’” Farley’s 
grandfather, Jabez Farley, was, at the 
age of 19, in Col. Wade’s regiment, 
which marched to Bunker Hill on the 
morning of the battle in 1776. In 
his youth Farley was devoted to ath- 
letic sports, which gave hima vigorous 
and healthy frame. In college he 
pulled for two years in his Class Crew; 
but he was especially fond of cricket, 
and his devotion to that game made 
him its acknowledged leader in the 
College. He competed for Boylston 
Prizes for Declamation ; was Second 
Marshal of his Class, and belonged to 
the Harvard Natural History Society, 
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the Christian Brethren, and the O. K. 
From Aug. 15, 1868, to Sept. 1, 1869, 
he studied law in the office of T. C. 
Wakefield, Boston. He then went to 
the Dane Law School, where he re- 
mained until February, 1870, when he 
entered the office of KR. M. Morse, Jr., 
57. Being admitted to the Bar, on 
Oct. 1, 1870, he at once commenced 
business for himself at No. 3 Barris- 
ter’s Hall, Boston, having his office 
with Alfred Hemenway, L. S. 63, and 
afterwards for some time with Jesse 
F. Wheeler, 68, at 23 Court St. In 
1871 he received the degree of A. M. 
from Harvard. He was married May 
16, 1876, at Brookline, Mass., to Miss 
Mary Eliot Wells, eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. John Wells, a justice of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts; and becoming a citizen of 
Brookline, he was elected as a trustee 
of the Brookline Public Library for 
three years from 1877 to 1880. Later, 
he resided in Longwood. His wife 
survives him, with four children, John 
Wells, now a Sophomore at Harvard, 
Louis Cabot, Eliot, and Elizabeth 
Dwight Farley. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAt, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

William Pepperrell Montague died 
at Washington, D. C., on August 31. 
Born in Boston in 1848, he graduated 
from Harvard second in the Class ; 
was tutor for a short time in the Col- 
lege ; studied law, and, after being 
admitted to the Bar, practiced in Bos- 
ton. At one time he was assistant 
counsel of the Bell Telephone Co. 
Later he was connected with the 
U.S. Treasury. In 1889 he formed 
a partnership with W. A. Day, and 
practiced in Washington, D. C. His 
son, W. P. Montague, Jr., graduated 
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from Harvard in 1896.— Franklin 
Bartlett was renominated to Congress 
on a sound money ticket from the 7th 
New York district, but was defeated. 
—J. J. Myers, Rep., is reélected to 
the Mass. Legislature. —J. D. Bran- 
nan is professor of Torts in the Cin- 
cinnati, O., Law School. — F. H. Ap- 
pleton has been reélected president of 
the Mass. Horticultural Society. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Roger Wolcott, ‘ep. has been 
elected governor ot Massachusetts 
by a plurality of 150,000.— Waldo 
Lincoln was the Gold Democrats’ can- 
didate for secretary of state of Massa- 
chusetts in the recent election, and 
Godfrey Morse was nominated by 
them for presidential elector in the 
8th district. 

1871. 
ALBERT L. LINCOLN, JR., Sec. 
18 Post-Office Square, Boston. 

Henry St. John Smith died sud- 
denly at Cape Elizabeth, Portland, 
Maine, on Oct. 3. The son of St. 
John Smith, formerly president of the 
First National Bank, Portland, and 
Susan (Hopkins) Smith, he was born 
March 20, 1852. He was president of 
the Hasty Pudding Club and Chief 
Marshal of the Class on Class Day. 
After graduation he spent several 
years in foreign travel studying his- 
tory and the languages, and in 1876 
entered the Law School, and received 
the degree of LL. B. in 1878 ; he was 
soon after admitted to the Cumber- 
land Bar, but never actively practiced. 
He was married Sept. 21, 1882, to 
Ellen A. Eveleth, who survives him 
with a son and two daughters. In 
1885 he became a member of the firm 
of Swan and Bassett, Bankers, Port- 
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land, and was in this business at the 
time of his death. — Richard Freeman 
Loring, a temporary member, died in 
Braintree on Sept. 20. He was born 
in Dorchester July 12, 1848, the 
son of the late B. T. Loring. After 
leaving college he went to Japan, 
taking a position at Kobe, with the 
house of Oliphant & Co. When that 
firm failed, he returned home and 
entered into partnership with H. H. D. 
Peirce, son of Professor Peirce, in the 
business of interior decoration. Later 
that firm dissolved, and he went into 
business with A. H. Davenport & Co., 
where he had for many years been a 
prominent worker in the field of dec- 
orative art. — Dr. Walter Ela has 
removed his office to 1256 Massachu- 
setts Ave., and his residence to 13 Ash 
St., Cambridge. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

R. H. Dana has been again elected 
president of the trustees of the New 
England Conservatory of Music ; and 
Edward Higginson has been recently 
elected a member of the board of 
commissioners of the sinking fund of 
Fall River. — Charles Warland Bige- 
low died in Solon, Me., Aug. 9, 1896. 
He was born in Cambridge, Oct. 11, 
1853, and was fitted for college at the 
Cambridge High and Latin School. 
Severing his connection with the Class 
in May, 1871, he went into the pub- 
lishing house of James R. Osgood 
& Co., in Boston. Afterwards, for 
some years, he was in the office of the 
University Press in Cambridge, and 
subsequently with a business house in 
Boston. In May, 1893, he became 
associated with the Moosehead Pulp 
and Paper Co. of Solon, Me. He 
leaves a widow and one child. 
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1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

L. W. Clark has removed his resi- 
dence from New York city to Staten 
Island. —N. Matthews, Jr., is chair- 
man and J. C. Lane secretary, of the 
National Democratic State Committee 
of Massachusetts. — J. Dana is in De- 
troit, Mich., still in the employ of the 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 


1876. 
JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
Tremont Building, Boston. 

W. H. Moody, Rep., has been re- 
elected to Congress from the 6th Mass. 
district, and F. C. Lowell, Rep. to the 
Mass. Legislature. — Edward Everett 
Parker, a temporary member of the 
Class, died Sept. 5, 1896, at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. He was a son of the 
late John B. Parker, a Boston business 
man. For many years the father and 
son had lived in Everett, where the 
latter was well known. He was a 
graduate of, and an instructor in, the 
Boston School of Oratory, and became 
an actor and later conducted the 
Parker School of Acting and Elocution 
in the city of Everett. He was dis- 
tinguished in the rédle of Uncle Tom, 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and additional 
interest was created in his acting of 
this part by the fact that he was a 
grand-nephew of the late Theodore 
Parker, t ’36, the eminent anti-slavery 
reformer. During the latter years of 
his life, he was “a Public Recita- 
tionist,”” and sometimes acted on the 
“‘ New England Circuit,” playing “ Old 
Men” parts. His stage name was 
“‘ Ned Parker.” — W. M. Bradley has 
formed a law partnership with G. E. 
Bird, at 188 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
—J.T. Wheelwright has removed his 
office to Tremont Building, Boston. 
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1877. 
JOHN F. Ty Ler, Sec. 
Tremont Building, Boston. 
Melville Bull, Rep., has been re- 
elected to Congress from Rhode Island. 
— Sigourney Butler was nominated by 
the Gold Democrats for presidential 
elector for the 9th Mass. district. — 
J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, had an article 
on the late W. E. Russell in the Aug.- 
Sept. Bachelor of Arts.— The late 
Harold Whiting bequeathed $20,000 
to Harvard University to establish the 
William Whiting Fellowship in Phy- 
sics, and a like sum to the University 
of California for a similar purpose. — 
The portrait of Gov. Russell, accom- 
panying Prof. Norton’s oration, is fur- 
nished by the Class. 


1878. 
Jos. C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

J. H. Morison was a candidate for 
the Mass. Legislature from the 11th 
Suffolk district. — Walter Kessler was 
sergeant-at-arms of the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Indianapolis. — 
Prof. Edward Channing is spending 
his sabbatical year in Europe. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
E Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. F. Sprague, Rep., is elected to 
Congress from the 11th Mass. dis- 
trict. — J. G. Thorp won the Western 
Golf championship and Ravinoaks 
cup at Chicago in September, and the 
championship of the Boston Country 
Club in October.— George Hoadly, 
Jr., has been elected one of the trus- 
tees of the Cincinnati College, the old- 
est educational institution in Ohio. — 
Frederick Hamant Ellis died in Brook- 
line on Aug. 14. — W. C. Prescott has 
removed from Charlestown to Newton 
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Highlands. —Gov. Morton has ap- 
pointed W. B. Van Renssalaer to the 
commission to arrange for the centen- 
nial celebration of Albany, N. Y.— 
During November Edward Robinson 
delivered a course of lectures on art 
at Association Hall, Boston. 


1880. 
FREDERICK ALMy, Sec. 
24 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. H. Gest is secretary of the Mu- 
nicipal Art League of Cincinnati, O. 
— Prof. W. P. Trent of the University 
of the South had an article on “ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as a Historian,” in the 
July Forum. — After a brief illness, 
William Crawford Winlock, assistant 
in charge of office of the Smithsonian 
Institution, died in Bay Head, N. J., 
on Sept. 20. He was born at Cam- 
bridge on March 27, 1859, the son of © 
Prof. Joseph Winlock, the professor 
of astronomy at Harvard, and first 
director of the Observatory. Soon 
after graduating Winlock went to 
Washington, and was appointed on 
the scientific staff of the U. S. Naval 
Observatory. Director Langley of the 
Smithsonian Institution appointed him, 
on the death of Dr. J. H. Kidder, to 
fill the office of curator of interna- 
tional exchanges. His work was so 
satisfactory that Mr. Langley soon 
placed him as assistant in charge of 
the office. In addition to his other 
duties, he had charge of the vast cor- 
respondence of the institution. Later 
he was also made curator of physical 
apparatus in the United States Na- 
tional Museum. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued his interest in astronomy, and 
prepared the reports on “ Progress in 
Astronomy ” for each year from 1885 
to 1892 for the annual reports, as well 
as contributing frequent popular arti- 
cles on astronomy to Harper’s Weekly 
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and other periodicals. From time to 
time he had been called upon to repre- 
sent the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution at important scientific gath- 
erings, and in this capacity was pres- 
ent at the centennial anniversary of 
the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia. As curator of inter- 
national exchanges, he accompanied 
Secretary Langley to Europe last sum- 
mer, and spent some time in inspecting 
the London, Leipzig, Paris, and other 
European exchange agencies of the 
institution. Shortly after his return 
he died. He leaves a widow and four 
children. 
1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curtis Guild delivered the oration 
at the unveiling of the Monument to 
John Hancock in the Granary Burying- 
ground, Boston, on Sept. 10. During 
the campaign he was in constant de- 
mand on the Republican stump in 
Massachusetts, West Virginia, and 
the Middle West. — The Rev. Roder- 
ick Stebbins celebrated his 10th year 
as pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Milton, on June 23.— Dr. A. S. Thayer 
besides his medical practice at Port- 
land, Me., lectures in the Medical 
Department of Bowdoin College. — 
C. T. Dazey wrote the words of In 
Mexico — 1848: A War-Time Wed- 
ding, an operetta with which the 
Murray Hill Theatre, in New York 
city, was opened this autumn. — By 
the death of J. W. Dalzell, ’79, G. A. 
Stearns has become the manager of 
the Dalzell Schocl, at Worcester. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
James Hughes Hopkins died at 
Provincetown, Sept. 5. He was the 
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son of Smith K. Hopkins, and was 
born at North Truro, Feb. 20, 1861. 
He passed his early years at Barn- 
stable, was admitted to Harvard in 
1878, and graduated in 1882. After 
leaving college he taught school for a 
year or two, meanwhile studying law, 
and more than ten years ago began 
the practice of the law in Province- 
town where he has been settled ever 
since. He at once became prominent 
in town affairs, as well as successful 
at the bar. He was chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Public 
Library, and also of the Building 
Committee of the Governor Bradford 
School. He drew up a code of by- 
laws for the town, and was chiefly 
instrumental in securing a system of 
water works. He was treasurer of the 
Law Library Association of Barnstable 
County, and in 1890 was appointed 
justice of the Second District Court of 
Barnstable. He had been in poor 
health for the past few years, but 
struggled bravely against it, and did 
not give up his work till shortly before 
his death. He was married, Oct. 29, 
1890, to Annie Kittredge Gifford, 
daughter of James and Rebecca A. 
Gifford of Provincetown. — Guy War- 
ing’s address is Winthrop, Okanogan 
Co., Wash. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Ass’t Prof. Edward Cummings will 
have charge of two full courses in the 
department of Economics during the 
year 1896-97: The Principles of 
Sociology — Development of the Mod- 
ern State, and of its Social Functions ; 
and Socialism and Communism — 
History and Literature. He will also 
assist in conducting two other full 
courses: The Labor Question in 
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Europe and the United States — The 
Social and Economie Condition of 
Workingmen ; and Outlines of Eco- 
nomics — Principles of Political Econ- 
omy — Lectures on Economic Develop- 
ment, etc. ; and in addition a weekly 
seminary in Economics, to guide com- 
petent students in research. — Prof. 
C. H. Grandgent has been appointed 
by the Overseers a member of the 
Administrative Board for Harvard 
College, during the year 1896-’97. 
He will conduct one full course in 
French, General View of French Lit- 
erature — Reading, recitations, lec- 
tures and composition ; one full course 
in Italian, Literature of the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries — Selections 
from Boccaccio, Petrarca, Dante — 
Early Italian ; one full course in Ro- 
mance Philology, Provencal — Lan- 
guage and Literature, with Selections 
from the Poetry of the Troubadours ; 
and one half-course, General Intro- 
duction to Linguistie Science — Pho- 
netics — Lectures on the Principles of 
Change in Language.— The Hon. C. 
S. Hamlin was the principal speaker 
at the Massachusetts Convention of 
Sound-Money Democrats held in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 26, to choose delegates to 
the National Convention at Indian- 
apolis; and has been doing active 
work on the stump throughout the 
campaign, in opposition to the Chicago 
Platform. An article by him, pub- 
lished in Harper’s Weekly for Aug. 22, 
contained a statement of the attitude 
that Democrats should assume towards 
the Free Silver Ticket, which, said the 
Editor, “seems to us to be the clearest 
and most convincing paper of the kind 
that has yet been published.” — C. J. 
Hubbard has changed his address from 
105 West Sixth St. to Boston Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. While on a visit 
to Boston, in September, his views on 
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the financial situation were obtained 
by, and published in the Daily Trav- 
eler. — Ass’t Prof. A. R. Marsh will 
conduct, during 1896-97, two full 
courses in Comparative Literature : 
Mediaeval Literature in the Vulgar 
Tongues, with especial reference to 
the Influence of France and Provence; 
and The History of Latin Literature 
in the Middle Ages (beginning with 
the Fourth Century); two half- 
courses : The Originand Development 
of Historical Epic Poetry in Mediaeval 
Europe ; and The Legendary and 
Poetic Material of Celtic Origin and 
its treatment in the Narrative Poetry 
of the Middle Ages; and will also 
have part charge of one full course in 
Spanish: Grammar, Reading, and 
Composition— Modern Novels and 
Plays. — Dr. G. P. Morris has been 
appointed Medical Inspector of one of 
the, Boston School districts, and is 
practicing in South Boston. — Dr. C. 
F. Morse has changed his address to 
4th and Chestnut Sts., Chelsea. —C. 
D. Pennock prepared a paper entitled 
a “Laboratory Note on the Heat-Con- 
ductivity, Expansion, and Fusibility of 
Fire-Brick,” which was read at the 
Colorado Meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining: Engineers, in Sep- 
tember.—C. B. Perkins sailed for 
Europe, immediately after his mar- 
riage, Sept. 8, for a pleasure trip of six 
months. — F. F. Ryer has changed his 
address to 130 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. He was married, July 
24, 1890, to Blanche Hubbard of that 
city, and is a member of the Geograph- 
ical Society of California. — Ass’t Prof. 
H. L. Smyth has been appointed by 
the Overseers a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board for the Lawrence 
Scientific School, during the year 
1896-97. He will conduct two full 
courses in the Geological Department: 
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Mining Geology, and Mining — Coal 
and Metal Mining, including excava- 
tion, underground and surface trans- 
portation, drainage and ventilation ; 
two half-courses : Pre-Cambrian Geol- 
ogy of North America, and Prospect- 
ing and Exploring ; and will assist 
in one full course, Advanced Geologi- 
eal Field Work. — E. P. Warren has 
been pursuing his archaeological re- 
searches in Italy during the past year. 
He continues to reside at Lewes, Eng- 
land, whither his “ finds ” are sent to 
be assorted and catalogued, and 
whence they ultimately go their way 
to some foreign or American art 
museum. — T. C. Bachelder, who is 
serving his first term as a member of 
the Boston Common Council, has been 
an active speaker on the Republican 
side during the campaign.—C. J. 
Hubbard was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publication and Printing of 
the Kansas City “Sound Money 
League,” and helped to prepare the 
pamphlet entitled “Summing Up,” 
of which 60,000 copies were distrib- 
uted. — The Secretary has learned of 
the death of George Edward Cole, 
who severed his connection with the 
Class in the Sophomore year. After 
leaving College he began the study of 
Medicine, and at the time of our grad- 
uation was a student in Boston. He 
died in September, 1892, at his home 
in Sheboygan, Wis. Any further in- 
formation regarding him will be grate- 
fully received. 


1884. 
Epwarp A. Hresarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

W. B. Noble, at one time a member 
of our Class, but taking his degree 
with 1885, died very unexpectedly at 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., during the 
month of July.—L. E. Sexton is in 
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charge of the Sound Money Bureau of 
the Reform Club, New York city. — 
Stuart Wyeth is now in active business 
with his father in Philadelphia. — It 
has been brought to the attention of 
the Secretary that the death of Harry 
Fauntleroy Mandell has not been no- 
ticed here. His death occurred shortly 
before Commencement last year, and is 
a source of great regret and sorrow to 
all his classmates. The Secretary has 
as yet been unable to obtain full par- 
ticulars about it, but will bring it to the 
attention of the Class at some subse- 
quent time for suitable action. —J. E. 
Howe is now engaged in his profession 
— architecture —at No. 55 Broad- 
way, New York, and is putting up 
several important buildings. —R. S. 
Minturn has returned from England. 
—The Rev. C. F. Aiken has been 
appointed to the chair of dogmatic 
theology in the Catholic University 
at Washington. i 


1885. 
Henry M. WIAs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

G. E. Foss, Rep., of Illinois, and 
John Simpkins, Rep., of Massachu- 
setts, have been reélected to Congress. 
— William Belden Noble of Washing- 
ton, D. C., died at Glenwood, Colo., 
July 27, 1896, as he was returning 
from a summer spent in the Colorado 
mountains, where he went for his 
health. For several years his health 
had not been of the best, and he had 
been compelled to give up his chosen 
profession of the ministry on that 
account. The end, however, came 
quite suddenly. Since abandoning 
this work which he had been pursuing 
at the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, he had spent much of his 
time in travel in Europe and else- 
where, and at his summer home at 
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Essex, on the border of Lake Cham- 
plain. Noble was married, and his 
widow and one small girl survive him. 
The Commencement part which he 
delivered in ’85 was entitled “ Faith,” 
and the high hopes and firm belief 
that he expressed at that time he held 
to his death. —S. E. Winslow was 
one of the two prominent candidates 
for lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts before the Republican conven- 
tion, but on the ballot was defeated 
for the nomination by W. M. Crane. 
—A. B. Sawyer has removed from 
Boston to Chicago.. He is engaged in 
the leather business, having charge of 
the Western interests of the Boston 
house of Lucius Beebe & Sons, with 
his store at 47 Franklin St., Chicago: 
— G. L. Winlock is now in full charge 
of the freight department of the Old 
Colony system of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R., although he 
still retains his old title of Assistant 
General Freight Agent. — W. H. Bald- 
win, Jr., has resigned his position as 
2d vice-president of the Southern Rail- 
road Co., and has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Long Island R. R. Co., 
made vacant by the death of Austin 
Corbin, / ’49. His office is now in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and his residence is 
12 Pierrepont St. in that city. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

E. N. Snyder died at Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 1. He was born in St. Louis 
March 28, 1863, but his home during 
his whole life, except the portions spent 
at Harvard and in Germany, was in 
Cleveland. He was fitted in the High 
School of this city and entered Har- 
vard in 1882. The scholarship shown 
in a wide range of study there, which 
won him the highest rank in ’86, is 
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known to all of that year. What is 
perhaps not so well known outside the 
circle of his intimate friends is his in- 
terest in his fellows, his kindliness, 
and his willingness to sacrifice his 
time, the scholar’s greatest treasure, 
for another’s benefit. After gradua- 
tion a fellowship took him to Germany, 
where he remained four years study- 
ing. He gained especial distinction 
among philologists for the earliest 
translation of the writings of the Cey- 
lonese priesthood. On his return to 
this country he taught one year at 
Vassar, and in 1891 became professor 
of French and German at the Univer- 
stty School in Cleveland. In 1893 he 
married Miss Sarah M. Scovill, who 
survives him. Last March he was 
given leave of absence on account of 
poor health, and went immediately to 
Denver, where he remained till his 
death. —C. C. Whitman has settled in 
New York, and his present address is 
343 West 56th St.— W. W. Simmons 
has changed his address to Stark Mills, 
Manchester, N. H.—G. Woodbury 
and W. Baker were delegates to the 
Indianapolis Convention, and the for- 
mer is working for “gold” through 
his paper, the Manchester Union. — 
S. M. Scott has a Peruvian story, 
“La Goya” by name, in the Yellow 
Book. He and Mygatt are managing 
a new “Holophone” Company with 
headquarters in London, and their 
present address is The Members’ Man- 
sions, Westminster, S. W., London. — 
W. S. Barnes is lecturing at Stanford 
University on “Criminal Practice and 
Procedure under the California Code.” 
— L. P. Frost is practicing law in Los 
Angeles, Cal.—J. A. Frye’s series of 
articles on Coast-Defence, published in 
the Bostonian, has been the subject of 
a congratulatory letter from Gen. 
Miles. 











1887. 
Gero. P. Furser, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

At the 11th Annual Convention of 
Mass. Christian Endeavor Societies at 
Worcester, Oct. 14, the Rev. F. E. E. 
Hamilton responded to the address of 
welcome from the city churches, and 
the Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., of 
Providence (a temporary member of 
the Class) spoke upon “ The Power of 
Youth ” at one of the later meetings. — 
The Class Baby, Chriemhild, daughter 
of B. L. and Margaret Casson Robin- 
son, died in Boston, Oct. 6, 1896, aged 
8 yrs. 4 mos. 17 d.—F. N. Nay has 
moved his law office in Boston td 
Rooms 1040-1042, Tremont Building. 
— Louis F. Hyde has formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law with Chas. 
S. Baxter, with offices at 5 Tremont St., 
Boston, Rooms 53 and 54.— The Rev. 
H. G. Hale is pastor of a newly 
organized Congregational Church at 
Brookline. — F. L. Walker has opened 
a school in Salem. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

T. Q. Browne, Jr., will spend the 
winter in Colorado. His address is 
care of Brown, Beebe & Co., 47 Cedar 
St., New York, N. Y.— Dr. John 
Dane has returned from Europe and 
resumed his practice at 29 Marlbor- 
ough St., Boston. — J. A. Gallivan, 
Dem., has been elected to the Mass. 
Senate ; D. T. Dickinson, Rep., and 
J. A. Bailey, Jr., Rep., are elected to 
the Mass. Legislature, the former for 
a third term. 

1889. 
James Harpy Ropss, Sec. 
Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Frederick Boyden Jacobs died of 

consumption at Norwell, Sept. 3. 
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Born at South Scituate, Dec. 1, 1864, 
he studied at the Scituate and Rock- 
land schools, and at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. In College he took high 
rank. Graduating from the Law 
School in 1892, he began the practice 
of law in Boston. His health failed 
in 1894.—C. J. Rolfe is living in 
Concord. 
1890. 
Jos. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

At its October meeting in Boston, 
the Appalachian Club commemorated 
P. S. Abbot ; various speakers gave 
an account of his life and of his 
experience as a climber. Prof. C. E. 
Fay described the fatal ascent of Mt. 
Lefroy. — N. W. Stevenson, for a time 
a member of the Class, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English at the 
Indiana University at Bloomington, 
Ind. — Raymond Calkins is assistant 
at the First Church in Pittsfield. — 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, who, after grad- 
uation at Harvard, studied in Ger- 
man universities, has been appointed 
to a fellowship in sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is 
the first one of his race to hold such a 
place in that university. He will be 
an assistant to Dr. Samuel Lindsay, 
and will make a house-to-house inves- 
tigation of the colored settlements, 
giving to the university authorities the 
results of his observations. — H. B. 
Learned is a graduate student at 
Harvard ; his address is Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton P1., Boston. 

The Secretary wishes again to call 
attention to the fact that the second 
Triennial Dinner will take place the 
evening before Commencement, June 
25, 1897, at the Quincy House, Bos- 
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ton. I strongly urge every member 
to make all preparations to be present. 
Any suggestions about conducting the 
dinner or the subsequent Commence- 
ment spread will be gratefully received 
by the Secretary. Circulars will be 
sent out in due season to each member, 
both permanent and temporary, with 
the final announcement of the dinner, 
Commencement spread, ete. — H. H. 
Baker has been appointed lecturer on 
partnership at the Harvard Law 
School.— H. B. Washburn has re- 
turned to America afier a two years’ 
stay in England, where he has been 
studying at Oxford University. He 
has been called as assistant minister 
to St. John’s Church, Providence, R. I., 
where he began work last September. 
He met Ross, ’91,and T. Chamberlin, 
’91, while traveling in Scotland. — P. 
M. Rhinelander has also returned 
from Oxford, where he got a “ First” 
in theology in his B. A. examinations, 
this being the highest of academic 
honors granted at Oxford.— A. V. 
Woodworth is at Freiburg about to 
take his Ph. D. examinations. — F. G. 
Morgan remains at Oxford for a while 
longer. —J. Ralph Finlay’s address is 
Altman, Colo.— A. S. Hayes and A. 
E. Burr have sent out cards announc- 
ing that they have formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of “ Hayes 
& Burr” for the general practice of 
law, with offices at 936-7-8 Tremont 
Building, Boston. — Hayden Richard- 
son is with John B. Thomas and Edwin 
Read, Real Estate and Mortgages, 45 
Milk St., Boston. — Horace A. Davis 
has opened an office for the general 
practice of law at 59 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y.—R. S. Hale has re- 
turned from Europe, and has had 
published his report on “European 
Boiler Practice ” (Circular 5 of Steam 
Users Assoc.). He has also published 
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“Commercial Value of Coals used in 
North Eastern America for Steam 
Raising ”’ (Circular 3 of Steam Users 
Assoc.), “ Cost of Boiler Room Labor ” 
(Circular 6 of Steam Users Assoc.), 
and “ The Wright Demand System of 
Charging for Electrical Currents,” 
Electrical World, Electrical Engineer, 
Electrical Review, Oct. 21. The last 
paper was read before the Assoc. of 
Edison Electrical Illuminating Com- 
panies, Aug. 11.— F. W. Burlingham 
has opened offices for the general prac- 
tice of law at Room 525, 184 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill.— A. A. Berle gave 
a talk before the Playgoers Club of 
Boston during October. — H. H. Pease 
has been in Europe all of this sum- 
mer, and has returned to the Columbia 
Law School to complete his course. — 
The friends of the late Robert Beverly 
Hale have published a collection of 
his stories and verses. The edition 
was limited, and was ready for dis- 
tribution Oct. 20, price $1.50. Those 
desiring to secure copies should ad- 
dress J. M. Bowles, Publisher, 286 
Roxbury St., Boston. Any surplus 
over expenses will be spent on books 
for the library soon to be built in 
memory of R. B. Hale at Matunuck, 
R. I.— Grahame Jones has published 
some of his songs. The latest are, — 
“My Love,” “Life’s Little Dream,” 
and “ My Pollie,” published by the Chi- 
cago Music Co. — The Rev. John Tunis 
died at Millbrook, N. Y., on Aug. 18, 
after a brief illness. He was born in 
New York in 1858; was graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York, and from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1881. He taught for two 
years at the Meadville Theological 
School. His first parish was at Quincy, 
Ill. While minister at Cambridgeport 
he entered ’91, and was graduated with 
us. He was ordained deacon at St. 
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Luke’s Church, N. Y., and was minister 
in charge of the Church of the Epiph- 
any, and finally took charge of Grace 
Church of Millbrook, where he was at 
the time of his death. —G. L. Osgood, 
Jr.,is at Hope Mills, N. C., but can 
also be found at 1523 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he stays while 
in the latter city. — Morgan Barnes 
has been appointed professor of Greek 
in Westminster College. For the past 
four years he has filled the chair of 
Latin in Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pa. — F. G. Morgan is at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England. — H. 
B. Hastings is teaching school ina little 
German village among the mountains 
northwest of San Antonio, Texas. His 
address is Comforth, Kendall Co., 
Texas. He received the degree of 
A. M. at Harvard in 1893.—J. A. 
Stetson and A. S. Walcott have apart- 
ments at 5 East 43d St., New York 
City. —G. B. Gulick is instructor in 
Greek at Harvard, and a member of 
the College Faculty ; address, Cam- 
bridge. 
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1892. 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 

P. L. Horne is principal of Dum- 
mer Academy at South Byfield. — 
E. V. Wilcox is professor of Biology 
at the Montana State College, and 
State Entomologist of the Experiment 
Station, Bozeman, Montana. He has 
recently published “Further Studies 
on the Spermatogenesis of Caloptenus 
femur-rubrum,” Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zoil., Harvard University, June, 
1896; and “The Power of Resist- 
ance of Helophilus Larve to Killing 
Fluids,” Anatomischer Anzeiger, Au- 
gust, 1896. —C. S. Baxter has entered 
into a law partnership with L. F. Hyde, 
’87, at 5 Tremont St., Boston, Rooms 
53 and 54.—R. A. Jordan has re- 
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moved his law office to 23 Court St., 
Boston, Rooms 512, 513.—E. D. 
Whitford’s law office is at No. 98 Post 
Office Building, Boston. — Samuel 
Adams is practicing law at Room 625, 
The Rookery, corner La Salle and 
Adams sts., Chicago, Ill.—J. E. 
Stevens has returned from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and is now with the New 
York and Boston Dyewood Co., 55 
Beekman St., New York city. He is 
a member of the New York Reform 
Club. — J. B. Lewis, 3d, is traveling 
for pleasure and study in Asia. It is 
probable that he will net return until 
next September. —G. S. Batchelder, 
who went abroad immediately after 
his marriage last June, returned to 
this country early in August, and is 
now living at No. 8 Forest St., Med- 
ford. —C. M. Faunce expects to spend 
this winter South. — T. W. Lamont 
returned from abroad about Sept. 1. 
Since that time he has been West, but 
now is at his place of business in New 
York city.— W. C. Van Benschoten, 
who graduated from the Northwestern 
University Medical School (Chicago 
Medical College) last June, also re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from 
Northwestern University for special 
work pursued in the Medical School 
in addition to the required course. 
He is now serving a two years’ ap- 
pointment as interne in St. Luke’s 
Hospital of Chicago, having been one 
of the successful candidates in the ex- 
aminations for that hospital. His ad- 
dress is care of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
1426 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill.— 
R. M. Lovett, with his wife and son, 
sailed for Europe about Oct 1. They 
expect to live in Florence, Italy, for 
the next two years. — G. W. Nicola is 
the New York representative of the 
Nicola Brothers Co., wholesale lum- 
ber merchants of Pittsburgh. His ad- 
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News from 


dress is The Gerard, West 44th St., 
New York city. — H. K. Estabrook is 
at the University Settlement, 26 De- 
lancey St., New York city.— A. A. 
Morris has opened a law office in the 
Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Joshua Hale, Jr., is a member of the 
firm of Blood & Hale, Consulting 
Engineers, Room 22a, Equitable Build- 
ing, Boston. — Roy Jones and his wife 
came East from California in October 
and spent the month in New York. — 
H. F. Hollis is a member of the law 
firm of Sargent, Hollis & Niles, 60 
North Main St., Concord, N. H. 


1893. 
F. W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

F. W. Dallinger, Rep., has been re- 
elected to the Mass. Senate. — L. B. 
Thacher was a candidate for presiden- 
tial elector on the Gold Democratic 
ticket for the 13th Mass. district. — A. 


C. Conro is studying medicine at Char- 


lottesville, W. Va. —G. P. Winship 
has been in Mexico in search of ma- 
terial concerning Spanish-American 
history. — E. P. Pressey was ordained 
as pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Shelburne Falls on Oct. 14.—H. F. 
Blake, E. R. Coffin, S. D. Elmore, L. A. 
Frothingham, J. H. Harwood, E. O. 
Hiler, A. L. Millan, W. G. Nash, E. H. 
Rogers, C. R. Sturgis, E. D. Whitford, 
and Joseph Wiggin have been admitted 
to the Suffolk County Bar at the last 
examinations. — R. W. Hunter was 
admitted to the Middlesex Bar. — J. 
H. Fennessy is junior partner in the 
firm of Wood and Fennessy, Attor- 
neys, 150 Nassau St., New York. — 
L. M. Friedman and Henry Ware are 
established as attorneys and counsel- 
ors at law in the Exchange Building, 
Boston. — Joseph Wiggin is in the law 
office of Wiggin and Fernald, 28 State 
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St., Boston. —L. A. Frothingham is 
in the law office of Judge Lowell, ’43, 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — George 
Frederick Libby died in Salem, Aug. 
13, 1896, after a long illness. He had 
been confined to his bed since before 
his graduation, but passed away at the 
last very suddenly. He was born in 
Salem in 1871, and lived there all his 
life, preparing for college at the Salem 
High School. While in Harvard he 
took very high rank in his Sophomore 
year, receiving returns as second in 
his class, and also second year honors 
in classics. In his Junior and Senior 
years he was ill a great deal, and took 
his final examinations in bed after hav- 
ing been very ill more than two 
months. — Robert Emmet graduated 
in June from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York, but will 
not practice, as he is going into busi- 
ness. —T. H. Shastid by invitation 
read a paper before the American 
Medical Association at its 47th annual 
meeting. — J. A. C. Cotter has been 
admitted to practice in the U. S. 
Courts. 
1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

N. L. J. Grén was in charge of the 
Scandinavian Department of the Re- 
publican National Committee at Chi- 
cago ; he is now studying in Paris. — 
J. R. Slater is studying at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is also on the 
editorial staff of the Standard.— H. 
W. Horne received the degree of B.S. 
last June from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and is now working for 
the Metropolitan Water Board on the 
distribution system. —C. H. Holmes 
is inspector for the Chicago Under- 
Writers’ Association, 157 La Salle St, 
— J. H. Hall is president of the Hall 
& Clarke Mfg. Co., Valatie, N. Y.; 
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J. H. Hall, Jr., was born August 1 ; 
antedating claimants for the Class 
Cradle should notify the Secretary at 
once. — W. C. Stone has opened a law 
office at 10 Tremont St., Boston. —S. 
H. Longley is practicing law at Clin- 
ton, and is also examiner of titles for 
the Metropolitan Water Board. — W. 
B. Goddard is Professor of Greek and 
Latin at Urbana University, Ohio. — 
S. L. Howe is teaching at Clinton 
Classical School, Peekskill, N. Y. — 
A. M. Brooks is instructor of fine arts 
in the State University of Indiana 
at Bloomington.—G. B. C. Rugg is 
reporter for the Boston Journal. — 
S. C. Earle is instructor in French at 
Tufts College, Medford. — Wm. I. 
Corthell is teaching Mathematics and 
Latin at Miss Ellett’s School, Rich- 
mond, Va. —L. M. Greenman has 
been ordained pastor of the first 
Unitarian Church at Grafton. — Wm. 
J. Whitney died at Findley’s Lake, 
N. Y., on Sept. 26. He taught last 
year in Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo. — W. P. Meehan has been ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk Bar. 


News from 


1895. 
Abert H. NEwMay, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Claims for the Class Cradle should 
be sent to the Secretary at once. So 
far the earliest claimant is the son, 
born Sept. 22, 1896, of Ralph S. Pitts. 
— The following men are instructors 
at Harvard this year: N. S. Bacon, 
E. V. Huntington, J. K. Whittemore. 
—The following are assistants at 
Harvard: A. W. K. Billings, H. H. 
Chamberlin, W. D. Collins, A. L. 
Cross, A. Durward, J. A. Fairlie, W. 
E. McElfresh, C. E. Noyes, P. la Rose, 
C. E. Seaman, J. P. Sylvester, W. S. 
Youngman. — Registered in the Har- 
vard Graduate School are: M. Ben- 
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shimol, A. W. K. Billings, H. H. 
Chamberlin, W. D. Collins, W. W. 
Comfort, A. L. Cross, R. W. Cones, 
H. E. Cushman, A. Durward, J. A. 
Fairlie, J. W. Folsom, R. Gilman, F. 
O. Grover, G. L. Hamilton, W. D. 
Howe, E. V. Huntington, N. H. 
Laughton, W. E. McElfresh, P. D. 
Phair, M. A. Potter, H. W. Prescott, 
G. B. Richardson, C. E. Seaman, W. 
H. Sheldon, F. N. Spindler, J. P. Syl- 
vester, E. H. Warren, J. K. Whitte- 
more, W. B. Wolffe. — The following 
men are in the Law School: C. H. 
Abbott, E. K. Arnold, L. M. Bigelow, 
N. W. Bingham, W. B. Brookings, 
H. W. Brown, E. L. Bryant, W. E. 
Burke, L. M. Cahn, W. H. Cameron, 
E. B. Church, F. B. Coffin, E. B. 
Conant, J. E. Connelly, N. P. Dodge, 
A. E. Doucette, H. Dudley, A. W. 
Edes, G. Edmunds, F. S. Elliot, H. 
Frazier, C. S. French, R. Gray, F. W. 
Grinnell, E. Harding, R. W. Harrison, 
W. T. Hartzell, A. A. Highlands, G. 
Hogg, E. J. Holmes, T. B. Hughes, 
W. E. Hutton, E. James, R. H. John- 
son, G. A. Kaven, T. K. Lothrop, J. 
J. McCarthy, J. F. McGrath, R. L. 
Manning, C.J. Morrison, T. P. Mul- 
lins, G. Murchie, G. S. T. Newell, P. 
Nichols, W. R. Peabody, A. J. Peters, 
S. W. Phillips, C. A. Poth, A. Potter, 
R. L. Raymond, L. J. Roess, W. C. 
Rogers, J. Sargent, A. B. Schaffner, 
M. L. Scull, T. Spalding, J. L. Stack- 
pole, D. Tiffany, R. Walcott, B. 
Walker, A. S. Weill, T. Weston, S. 
P. White, A. Whiteside, H. Whitmore, 
J. W. Worthington, W. S. Youngman. 
— The following are in the Medical 
School : N. S. Bacon, L. V. Friedman, 
F. J. Geib, D. C. Greene, J. C. Han- 
cock, H. F. Hartwell, H. W. Jameson, 
P. S. McAdams, W. J. MacDonald, 
F. F. McGirr, W. B. Odiorne, A. C. 
Potter, F. S. Snow, J. W. Thomas, 
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W. Tileston, G. A. Waterman, F. B. 
Winslow. — Last Commencement, C. 
E. Noyes was awarded “ Honors ” in 
English ; H. W. Prescott “ Highest 
Honors ” in Classics, and A. L. Cross 
“ Highest Honors” in History. —M. 
A. Aldrich, who studied German and 
Economics in Berlin last winter, is 
now studying Economics with Frof. 
Brentano at Munich. —G. G. Bartlett 
is studying at the Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. — N. W. 
Bingham, Jr., is Graduate Manager of 
Harvard Athletics. — J. S. Coonley is 
with the National Malleable Castings 
Co., Chicago, Ill.— W. E. Clark and 
C. W. Mills have established the firm 
of Clark & Mills, electrical engineers 
and contractors, with offices in Cam- 
bridge and Boston. — F. H. Cummings 
expects to remain in Colorado Springs 
this winter. — A. A. Dodd is teaching 
in the State Normal School at War- 
rensburg, Mo.— R. R. Gardner re- 
turned during September to his musi- 
cal studies in Vienna. — H. A. Howe 
is connected with the engineering 
department of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply System, Boston. — E. Klein is 
Assistant Master at the Selborne 
Sehool, San Rafael, Cal.— O. Quick 
has been reélected instructor in 
Physics at the University of Illinois. 
—C.R. Perry is connected with the 
engineering department of the Boston 
Subway. —G. F. Schwarz intends to 
remain in Europe this winter, con- 
tinuing his study of German. — T. 
Spalding, not only in Cambridge as 
Secretary of the Cambridge Republi- 
can City Committee, but also in the 
State at large, has been actively en- 
gaged in political affairs. — Robert 
Walcott, who with E. J. Holmes spent 
the past year in traveling round the 
world, writes: “ We found Harvard 
almost everywhere, the most widely 
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known of American Universities, and 
her graduates in the far East, whether 
teaching in Tokyo or assessing cus- 
toms in Canton, very loyal and inter- 
ested in the proposed Harvard Club in 
Cambridge.” — M. W. Whitney, Jr. 
has returned to Florence to continue 
his musical studies. — W. B. Wolffe 
is editing the College Republican, the 
first number of which was issued Oct. . 
20.— W. S. Youngman was sent by 
the Harvard Republican Club to stump 
Ohio and Indiana during the last part 
of October. — W. P. Woodman is 
teaching at the Pembroke Academy, 
Pembroke, N. H. — H. W. Loker is 
at the Portland, Me., high school. 
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1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 


Brookline. 

The Secretary would like the ad- 
dress of H. N. Arnold. — All men who 
have not yet sent in their class life 
blanks are urged to do so at once. 
The probable occupations of the mem- 
bers of the class thus far heard from 
are as follows : Law, 53; business, 44; 
teaching, 35; medicine, 25; gradu- 
ate study, 14; engineering, 11; min- 
istry, 9; journalism, 8 ; architecture, 
5; farming, 1; undecided, 58.— R. 
H. Hallowell is with the Lord Electric 
Co. of Boston. — Elton Clark is with 
the Carbon Generating Co., Boston. — 
Chas. Brewer is with Charles Brewer 
& Co., importers, Boston. —H. R. 
Storrs is with the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. of Boston. — A. P. 
Wendell is with the Health Food Co. 
of New York.— The following men 
are studying architecture at the Insti- 
tute of Technology: H. Curtis, J. A. 
Gade, B. Frothingham, P. Richardson. 
—P. Stockton is studying electrical 
engineering at the same place. — T. 
Motley is with Curtis & Motley, 
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Bankers and Brokers, Boston. — A. 
Codman is with F. S. Meade & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, Boston. — T. G. 
Stevenson is with the Boston and 
Albany R. R. Co. — F. H. Rathbun is 
with Little & Brown, Publishers, Bos- 
ton. —C. S. Stillman is with Blake 
Bros., Bankers and Brokers, Boston. 
—H. W. Salmon, Jr., is on the staff 
of the Kansas City Times. —J. H. 
Iselin is at the Columbia Law School. 
—F. Duffield and H. Emerson are at 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York city. — E. H. Brown 
is at the Worcester Polytechnic School. 
—M. F. Carney is studying law at 
the Boston University. — P. H. Clarke 
is studying law at University of Penn- 
sylvania.— P. M. Hamlen is with N. 
P. Hamlen, Real Estate, Boston. — 
Austin Corbin has been elected a 
director of the Long Island R. R. Co. 
—J. C. Rockwell now occupies the 
chair of assistant professor of Latin 
in the University of California. — H. 
W. Thayer is instructor in French at 
the Maine State College, Oldtown, 
Me. — H. A. Ross has entered the law 
office of J. B.O’Donnell & Son, North- 
ampton. — E. R. Crane has associated 
himself with the real estate ‘brokers, 
Coffin & Taber, at 31 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — Samuel May, 3d, is an in- 
structor in the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. — W. 
W. Howell has entered the Harvard 
Medical School. — G. H. Spalding 
is studying law in the office of F. E. 
Dunbar, at Lowell. — F. S. Gilkey is 
assistant in the Hunting Preparatory 
School. — Paul Capron is teaching 
English and mathematics at Dummer 
Academy, Byfield. — Jonas Viles has 
a teacher’s place at the Dalzell School, 
Worcester.— R. J. Ham is principal 
of the Turner, Me., high school. — 
Alan Abbott is instructor in the St. 
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James Preparatory School, St. James, 
Md. — E. N. Chase has been teaching 
at the Argus, Me., high school. —F. 
J. Williams is teaching in Somerville, 
Conn.— R. Duff is working on the Pére 
Marquette R. R.—J. C. Fairchild 
has been coaching the University of 
Illinois eleven, and J. J. Hayes, Jr., 
that of Colby College, Waterville, Me. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


L.S. Class of 1892. Ata meeting of 
the Class in Boston on Sept. 19 resolu- 
tions were passed on the death of its 
secretary, Frederick R. Jacobs, who 
died at Norwell on Sept. 2, and Guy 
H. Holliday was elected secretary. 
The Secretary wishes the addresses of 
Hiram R. Fisher, John C. Fisher, 
and Gurdon S. Howe, graduates, and 
of the temporary members Chas. E. 
Harrison, Chas. E. Robinson, and 
Satterlee Saltonstall. — Guy H. Holli- 
day, 67 Equitable Building, Boston. 

G. H. Wald, /’75, is Professor of 
the Law of Contracts in the Law De- 
partment of the Cincinnati University, 
which has just been opened with a 
very large class. 

William Gerard Lathrop, Jr., 1 64, 
died at his home in Boonton, N. J., on 
Aug. 3. He was born in Rahway, N. J., 
in 1841; was graduated from Columbia 
College in 1862, and from Harvard 
Law School in 1864, having as fellow- 
students there W. C. Whitney and 
Senators Gray and Higgins of Dela- 
ware. After reading law in the office 
of Burrill, Davison & Burrill, in New 
York city, Mr. Lathrop commenced 
the practice of law, and since 1869 had 
been one of the firm of Brownell & 
Lathrop at 71 Wall Street. He was a 
trustee of Columbia College and pres- 
ident of its Alumni Association ; wasa 
member of the Century, University, 
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and Church Clubs, of the Bar and 
Down-Town Associations, and of the 
Boonton Board of Education. He was 
Senior Warden of St. John’s Church, 
Boonton, and had been a delegate to 
the Diocesan Convention of Northern 
New Jersey ever since its organiza- 
tion. 

C. C. Spellman, L. S., 67-68, was 
the Gold Democrats’ candidate for 
auditor of Massachusetts in the recent 
election. 

James Frederick Joy, / ’36, the 
senior alumnus of the Law School, 
died in Detroit Sept. 23. He was 
eminent in railroad and financial cir- 
cles and in politics. He started out 
50 years ago as a railroad lawyer, 
and he achieved success in that spe- 
cialty. He organized the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy R. R. Co., was 
for several years its president, and 
later was president of the Michigan 
Central R. R. Co. His chief per- 
formance in politics was his presenta- 
tion of the name of James G. Blaine 
in the national Republican convention 
of 1876. He was born at Durham, 
N. H., Dec. 2, 1810. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1833, and, after 
serving as tutor there, took the Har- 
vard Law School course. The degree 
of LL. D. was conferred on him by 
Dartmouth, 1869, Iowa, 1869, and the 
University of Michigan, 1887. By his 
death, Jos. H. Williams, / ’37, became 
the senior alumnus of the Law School. 

Franklin Chamberlin died Sept. 10 
at Hartford, Conn. He was born in 
Dalton, April 14, 1821, and studied at 
the Law School in 1844. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston in 1851. 
After practicing in Springfield and 
New York, he removed to Hartford 
before the war and soon established a 
lucrative practice. In 1865 he repre- 
sented Hartford in the general assem- 
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bly, and afterwards as a member of the 
State commission which built the cap- 
itol. He was a member of the firm of 
Chamberlin, White & Mills, but re- 
tired four years ago. He left a widow. 

Judge George Philip Dutton, L. S., 
67-68, died at Ellsworth, Me., his na- 
tive place, on Sept. 8, aged 54. He 
graduated A. B. from Yale in 1865, 
and after studying at the Harvard Law 
School he practiced at Bangor and 
Elisworth. In 1885 he was appointed 
municipal judge, and last year was 
elected mayor of Ellsworth. His wife 
(Anna B. Crag) and one daughter sur- 
vive. 

Two of the candidates for the office 
of judge of the Superior Court of the 
city and county of San Francisco at 
the election in November were John F. 
Finn [L.S., 63] and C. K. Bonestell 
[L.S.,’79]. Both were nominees of the 
Republican party, and the former had 
also been nominated by the Citizens’ 
Republican party and by the Citizens’ 
Non-partisan party. John F. Finn had © 
held the office before for two terms, 
from 1880 to 1892. There were four 
vacancies on the Superior bench to be 
filled. Of the eight judges whose terms 
of office did not expire this year, two 
are Harvard men, J. M. Seawell, ’55, 
and J. M. Troutt, ’71. 

Elmer E. Rideout, / ’90, and Leon 
M. Abbott, L. S., ’90, have moved their 
offices to Rooms 844 and 845 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 

The law firm of McCordic & Crosby 
(Wilson Crosby, L. S., ’90) has been 
dissolved. McCordic (i ’89) goes to 
Chicago to join the firm of McCordic, 
Sleeper & Barbour, with an office in 
the Commercial Bank Building, and 
Mr. Crosby continues the Duluth busi- 
ness under the old firm name. 

Edward Francis Johnson, L. S., 65, 
died Oct. 27. He was born at Hollis, 
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N. H., Oct. 21, 1842 ; studied at Dart- 
mouth and the Harvard Law School ; 
was admitted to the Boston bar in 
1866 ; practiced in Marlboro; was 
appointed police judge there by Gov. 
Long in 1882; for many years had 
an office with Judge J. G. Abbott, ’32, 
in Boston. He married Belle G. 
Carleton of Lynn in 1870: she sur- 
vives, with three daughters. 

Dr. William Cranch Bond Fifield, 
m 51, died at Dorchester on Sept. 9. 
He was born in Weymouth in 1828, 
and received his early education m the 
schools of that town. He studied at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and after 
graduating at the Harvard Medical 
School he studied in the Royal College 
of Surgeons in England, then in the 
London Royal Ophthalmic Hospital 
and in Paris. After his return from 
abroad he practiced a few years with 
his father, Dr. Noah Fifield of Wey- 
mouth, settling in Harrison Square in 
1861. During 15 years he was actively 
engaged as a surgeon in the Boston City 
Hospital, and was a member of the 
consulting staff of that institution at 
the time of his death. He was also 
an honorary member of the Boston 
Improvement Society, and a fellow 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

Dr. Charles Gilbert Allen, m ’64, 
died at his home in Barre, on Aug. 
29. He was born there; bred as 
a farmer; then studied medicine. 
Before graduating from the Medical 
School, in 1864, he was appointed 
asst. surgeon of the 34th Mass. Vols., 
was taken prisoner and confined in 
Libby Prison, and was mustered out at 
the close of the war. He practiced 
medicine at Barre, also engaging in 
the sale of agricultural tools. A horse 
hay-rake, invented by him, had a large 
sale. His widow (Lucy R. Bacon) 
and eight children survive. 
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Horatio Huntington Johnson, m ’69, 
died at Belfast, Me., on Aug. 4. He 
was born at Belfast, took his A. B. at 
Tufts College in 1869, and after grad- 
uating at the Harvard Medical School 
practiced in his native town. He was 
a member of the Maine Medical Asso- 
ciation and Secretary of the Board of 
Medical Examiners of Waldo County. 
A widow and one daughter survive. 

Prof. Wm. James, m 69, delivered 
this autumn a course of lectures on 
‘‘ Exceptional Mental States,” before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. He has 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Princeton. 

Dr. B. H. Metcalf, m ’94, has settled 
at Winthrop. 

John Herbert Fisher, s 63, died in 
Denver, Colo., on Sept. 6. Immedi- 
ately after graduating from the Scien- 
tific School he left for Tennessee, 
where he served as volunteer aide-de- 
camp on the staff of General McCook 
with the rank of captain. He served 
all through the Chickamauga cam- 
paign, being mentioned for conspicu- 
ous gallantry in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. 

Yale University conferred the de- 
gree of D. D. on Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, h 94, at commencement. 

The students in the classes of W. 
L. Phelps, A. M., ’91, at Yale, pre- 
sented him with a silver loving-cup at 
the end of the last academic year. He 
has declined a call to the Woman’s 
College in Baltimore, having been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship at 
Yale. 

Pres. F, A. Walker, h ’83, has been 
made a doctor of laws by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He attended a 
Bimetallic Conference in London dur- 
ing the summer. 

Dr. Thomas Fillebrown, d ’69, de- 
livered an address at the opening of 
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the Royal College of Dental Surgeons 
of Ontario, at Toronto, Oct. 1. 

During the summer a memorial 
tablet to George Wm. Curtis, h ’81, 
was dedicated at his summer home, 
Ashfield, Mass. Prof. C. E. Norton, 
46, made an address. 

R. W. Gilder, h 90, has been made 
an honorary member of the Félébrige 
of Provence. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, s ’62, is presi- 
dent of the Wm. E. Russell Demo- 
cratic Club recently organized in 
Cambridge. 

Prof. Walcott Gibbs, h ’88, is presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; Prof. 
F. W. Putnam is again its permanent 
secretary, and Asaph Hall, Jr., ’82, 
is general secretary. 

H. I. Cobb, L. S. S., ’77-9, is the 
architect of the new City Hall at 
Chicago. 

H. H. Yeames, Gr. Sch., ’95-6, is an 
instructor at a preparatory school in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bishop J. J. Keane, h ’93, has re- 
signed the rectorship of the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. J. F. Martin, d 96, has begun 
to practice at 1374 State St., Spring- 
field. 

Graham P. Hunt, recently a member 
of ’97, who was obliged to leave col- 
lege on account of his ill health, has 
entered the law school of the Cincin- 
nati University. 

W. L. Bouvé, Rep., /’79, is reélected 
to the Mass. Legislature. 

The Rev. S. J. Barrows, t ’75, Rep., 
is elected to Congress from the 10th 
Mass. district; and J. F. Fitzgerald, 
M. S., ’84, Dem., is reélected from the 
9th Mass. district. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, has been 
invited by the board of regents of the 
New York State University to prepare 
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for publication and distribution in the 
public schools of that State a pamphlet 
similar to that prepared for Connecti- 
cut, as an aid to the more interesting 
and profitable study of geography. 

H. M. Knowlton, L. S., 69, has been 
reélected Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Information Wanted. Any one know- 
ing of the existence of an autograph 
copy of “ Fair Harvard” will confer a 
favor by communicating with the Ed- 
itor of the Graduates’ Magazine. The 
Editor desires also the present ad- 
dresses of the secretaries of the Law 
School and Medical School classes. 

The Alpha Delta Phi has temporary 
quarters at 38 Winthrop St. Sub- 
scriptions for a new club-house are 
still solicited. 

The American Antiquarian Society 
held its annual meeting at Worcester 
on Oct. 21, and elected, among its 
officers, Pres., Stephen Salisbury, ’56; 
vice-pres., the Hon. G. F. Hoar, 746, 
and the Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39 ; secre- 
tary for domestic correspondence, C. 
F. Adams, ’56; recording secretary, 
C. A. Chase, 55. Arthur Lord, ’72, 
and J. K. Hosmer, ’55, were elected 
members. 

C. S. Fairchild, 63, August Bel- 
mont, [’74], and J. H. Robb, [’66], 
were members of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the National Democratic party 
during the recent campaign. 

At the sesquicentennial celebration 
of the founding of Princeton College, 
on Oct. 20-22, Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, 
responded in behalf of American Uni- 
versities. The Rev. H. van Dyke, h 
94, read a poem. Honorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: LL. D., 


Prof. W. G. Hale, ’70, Prof. Wm. 
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James, m ’69, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, 
s ’51, Prof. Simon Newcomb, s 758; 
D. D., Prof. J. H. Thayer, ’50. 

The Committee on the University 
Club project have been waiting for 
the political and financial crisis to pass 
before taking further action. 

Prof. J. B. Ames, ’68, Prof. E. 
Emerton, ’71, J. P. Hopkinson, ’61, 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, and H. N. Wheeler, 
°71, are members of the executive 
committee of the Cambridge Social 
Dramatic Club. 

The following members of Classes 
graduated since 1800 have been suc- 
cessively the senior alumni: 1804, 
Joseph Head, died 1882 ; 1807, Wil- 
liam Thomas, died 1882; 1811, Wil- 
liam Perry, died 1887 ; 1811, William 
R. Sever, died 1887; 1815, William 
Goddard, died 1888; 1817, George 
Bancroft, died 1891 ; 1818, Frederick 
Augustus Farley, died 1892; 1820, 
William Henry Furness, died Jan. 30, 
1896 ; 1822, Samuel Ward Chandler. 

Harvard men had the most promi- 
nent part in the semi-centennial cele- 
bration of the city of Cambridge on 
June 3. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, was 
mayor; John Fiske, ’63, orator; H. 
O. Houghton, ’77, chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee; and John Read, 
’62, chief marshal. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Library Society, these were elected 
trustees: E. H. Bradford, Russell 
Gray, T. K. Lothrop, ’49, J. C. Ropes, 
F. C. Shattuck, G. O. Shattuck, ’51, 
Howard Stockton, Roger Wolcott, ’70, 
J. T. Morse, Jr., 60; sec., S. S. Shaw, 
63 ; treas., H. G. Denny, ’52. 

S. C. Lawrence, ’55, Richard Olney, 
156, and L. C. Ledyard, ’72, are direc- 
tors of the Boston and Maine R. R. Co. 

Samuel Eliot, ’40, is president of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
(Boston) ; other officers are G. S. 
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Hale, ’44, vice-pres.; Edward Jack- 
son, "49, treas.; M. Anagnos, h ’92, 
sec.; Wm. Endicott, Jr., h ’88, J. 
T. Heard, m ’59, H. M. Howe, ’69, 
and S. L. Thorndike, ’52, trustees. 

In the Republican Club of Mas- 
sachusetts D. L. Pickman, ’73, and 
Ex-Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett, ’65, are 
members of the nominating committee; 
R. H. Gardiner, ’76, is chairman of 
the reception committee, which in- 
cludes J. A. Beebe, [’69], Rockwood 
Hoar, ’76, A. L. Devens, ’74, Dr. E. 
E. Hale, ’39, T. P. Beal, 69, F. C. 
Lowell, °76, Henry Parkman, ’70, 
Curtis Guild, Jr.,’81, Morgan Rotch, 
°71, R. O. Harris, ’77, and John Read, 
62. 

E. L. Giddings, *56, and G. E. 
Woodberry, ’77, are directors of the 
Beverly Historical Society. 

On Oct. 16, the 50th anniversary of 
the first public demonstration of the 
use of ether in surgery was celebrated 
at the Mass. General Hospital, Boston. 
Dr. J. C. Warren, 63, was chairman 
of the exercises, which included an 
address by Dr. D. W. Cheever, 52, 
on “ What Anaesthesia has done for 
Surgery,” “ Anaesthesia in Obstetrics,” 
by Dr. J. P. Reynolds, ’45, “The 
Surgery of the Future,” by Dr. Chas. 
McBurney, ’69, “ The Birth and Death 
of Pain,” by Dr. S. W. Mitchell, h ’86, 
and remarks by Lord Playfair, h ’86. 
The witnesses of the original operation 
were Drs. J. H. Bigelow, ’37, J. M. 
Warren, m ’32, A. A. Gould, ’25, J. 
C. Warren, 1797, Samuel Parkman, 
’34, George Hayward, 1809, and S. D. 
Townsend, 711. Dr. W.T.G. Morton, 
the discoverer of ether, graduated at 
the Baltimore College of Dental Sur- 
gery in 1842, and subsequently studied 
chemistry with Dr. Chas. T. Jackson, 
m ’29. The committee of arrange- 
ments for the celebration was made up 
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of Drs. J. C. Warren, ’63, chairman, 
J. C. White, 53, W. L. Richardson, 
64, H. H. A. Beach, m ’68, F. C. 
Shattuck, ’68, and W. T. Bigelow, ’71. 

Among the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of the Cincinnati this 
year are Winslow Warren, ’58, pres.; 
B. A. Gould, ’44, vice-pres.; D. G. 
Haskins, ’66, sec. ; Gamaliel Bradford, 
"49, treas.; John Homans, ’78, assist- 
ant sec. 

According to the Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal the Rev. Francis Winter, 1765, 
who settled in Bath, Me., in 1767, in- 
troduced the first carriage, a two- 
wheeled chaise, into Maine in 1771. 

The American Copyright League has 
among its councilors R. W. Gilder, h 
90, G. W. Green, ’76, W. D. Howells, 
h 67, F. D. Millet, 69, Theodore 
Roosevelt, 80, and H. van Dyke, h 
04. 

The Democratic National ticket in 
Massachusetts included among the 
nominations for presidential electors 
J. S. Grinnell, L. S., 45; R.S. Ran- 
toul, 53; L. R. Morse, m 60; God- 
frey Morse, ’70; Sigourney Butler, 
77 ; and Louis B. Thacher, 93. For 
governor, F. O. Prince, 36; for sec- 
retary of state, Waldo Lincoln, ’70; 
for treasurer, H. P. Tobey, ’58. 

At the 11th annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, C. W. Eliot, 
’53, was elected a vice-president ; R. 
G. Huling, Gr. Sch., sec. and treas. ; 
and W. De W. Hyde, ’79, a member 
of the executive committee. 

The University Press building, 
erected more than 40 years ago for a 
hotel, was demolished this autumn. 

Among the directors of the Boston 
and Albany R. R. Co. are Samuel Hoar, 
67, E. D. Hayden, ’54, J. A. Rumrill, 
’59, Stephen Salisbury, ’56, and C. S. 
Sargent, ’62. 


The office of U. S. Judge for the 
District of Maine from Sept. 26, 1789, 
to the present day has been filled by 
Harvard graduates, except for about 
three years, 1818-22, as follows: 
1789-1818, David Sewall, Class of 
1755; Feb., 1822, to May, 1866, 
Ashur Ware, Class of 1804 ; 1866 to 
Dec., 1881, Edward Fox, Class of 1834; 
1882, Nathan Webb, Class of 1846. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
of Manchester, N. H., has among its 
officers this year, G. A. Gardner, ’49, 
pres.; T. J. Coolidge, *50, treas. ; 
George Dexter, ’55, C. W. Amory, 
’55, and G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, directors. 

Prizes. The Toppan Prize was 
awarded to Theodore Clarke Smith, 
’92, of Roxbury, for an essay on “ The 
Liberty and the Free Soil Parties in the 
Northwest.” The Sumner prize was 
awarded to William Henry Gorrill, Gr. 
Sch., of Oakland, Cal., for an essay 
on “The European Concert and the 
Problem of Universal Peace.” — One 
of the two Paine prizes was awarded to 
Charles Newton Lathrop, ’96, of Oak- 
land, Cal., for an essay entitled “ A 
Plan for the Investigation of City 
Slums.” 

Among Harvard men appointed to 
committees to visit the various de- 
partments of Wellesley College are, 
H. W. Haynes, ’51, and F. D. Allen, 
in Classics ; C. H. Grandgent, ’83, A. 
R. Marsh, ’83, M. L. Perrin, ’74, and 
H. C. G. von Jagemann, in Modern 
Languages ; J. W. Churchill, ’65, in 
Elocution ; W. W. Newell, ’59, and 
C. H. Lanman, in Philology; John 
Fiske, ’63, and W. R. Thayer, ’81, in 
History ; Edward Cummings, ’83, in 
Political Economy ; G. S. Hall, p 78, 
in Philosophy ; W. M. Davis, s 69, 
and L. P. Kinnicut, p ’82, in Chemis- 
try and Geology; A. L. Rotch, h ’91, 
in Astronomy ; G. L. Goodale, m ’63, 
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C. L. Minot, p °78, in Botany and 
Zodlogy ; W. C. Lane, ’81, Andrew 
Fiske, ’75, and E. G. Porter, ’58, the 
Library ; Harold Williams, °75, and 
Walter Channing, m ’72, in Physical 
Training ; E. O. Otis, ’71, in Sanita- 
tion; R. T. Paine, ’55, in administra- 
tion. 

Harvard College has bought the 
house and land No. 25 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge, for $35,300. The lot 
contains 36,000 sq. feet of land, and 
will eventually be used as the site of 
a new building. 

The English Department has issued 
a pamphet — “Twenty Years of 
School and College English ” —con- 
taining “An Answer to the Cry for 
More English,” by Prof. A. S. Hill, 
63; “The Harvard Admission in 
English’? and “ The Correction of 
Bad English,” by Prof. L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75 ;and “ Preparatory Work,” 
and “College Requirements in Eng- 
lish,” by B. S. Hurlbut, ’87. 

No institution in America has higher 
requirements than Harvard, and our 
graduates seem instinctively to have 
turned thither to test themselves by 
the oldest and highest standard acces- 
sible. Graduates of the University 
of Kansas, provided they are not defi- 
cient in German and French, are 
ranked as Seniors at Harvard. It is 
fair to say that this difference is rec- 
ognized as due chiefly to our lower 
standard for entrance. The rating of 
a college by the Harvard committee 
depends as much on the record made 
at Harvard by the graduates of the 
college as on its curriculum. The first 
Kansas University graduate to enter 
at Harvard was W. H. Carruth, who 
took his A. M. there in 1889, and 
Ph. D.in 1893. Since then the follow- 
ing students have taken a Harvard 
A. B.: S. C. Brewster, Neil C. Brooks, 
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Wn. Hill (also A. M.), Fred Liddeke, 
M. A. Barber (also A. M.), J. D. 
Bowersock, Jr. (also LL. B.), F. C. 
Schrader (also A. M.), J. H. Sawteli, 
Geo. O. Virtue (also A. M.), J. I. 
Hamaker, F. J. Lange (also A. M.), 
H. R. Linville (also A. M.), W. H. 
Riddle (also A. M.), R. D. O’Leary, 
Chas. S. Griffin, R. W. Cone, John G. 
Hall, August P. Zeller. Scarcely one 
of these has missed being distinguished 
by honorable mention, by employment 
in minor positions, by scholarships, or 
by appointment. Hill, Virtue, and 
Linville were instructors ; Barber, 
Schrader, Hamaker, Hall, and Cone 
had or have assistants’ places ; Bower- 
sock was one of the editors of the Law 
Review. — Kansas University Weekly. 

At a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Dr. S. A. 
Green, ’51, called attention toa manu- 
script note-book in the library of the 
Society, kept by the Rev. John Bar- 
nard of Marblehead, which contains 
a memorandum of all the sermons 
preached by him from August, 1701, 
to January, 1770, giving the text of 
each, with the date and place of deliv- 
ery, and the sums received for his 
ministerial labors. Mr. Barnard was 
a native of Boston, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1700, and after preaching in 
various places was settled in 1716 at 
Marblehead, where he died in 1770, at 
the age of 88. During his life he 
preached more than 6,000 sermons, and 
at his death left £200 to the College, 
in token of thankfulness for his educa- 
tion. He received for preaching more 
than £10,000. Beside this note-book, 
the Society owns a manuscript volume 
of private meditations and self-exami- 
nations by Mr. Barnard. 

Mrs. Sibley, the widow of John 
Langdon Sibley, ’25, the late librarian 
of Harvard College, has presented to 
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the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
522 books, 1,591 pamphlets, 58 broad- 
sides, and 34 maps, from Mr. Sibley’s 
collection. In addition there are 20 
MS. volumes, lettered “Sibley’s Let- 
ters Received,” covering for the most 
part the period from 1845 to 1882, 
and referring to Harvard College and 
to the Triennial Catalogues. Also 11 
large volumes, ‘Sibley’s Collectanea 
Biographica Harvardiana,” in which 
are neatly pasted cuttings from news- 
papers, and other scraps which relate 
to the graduates. The cuttings are 
arranged alphabetically under the 
names of the persons. These volumes 
are still kept up by Mrs. Sibley, the 
latest in the series ending with the year 
1894 inclusive. The collection also 
comprises two volumes marked on 
the back “Sibley’s Private Journal,” 
from 1846 to 1882, both years inclu- 
sive ; and two other volumes in half- 
morocco, marked on the back “ Sibley’s 
Manuscript Collections,” which con- 
tain much material concerning Har- 
vard graduates. Besides all these are 
various interleaved Triennial Cata- 
logues with numerous notes ; and some 
biographical sketches of graduates in 
continuation of his great work on that 
subject. 

The National Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts have organized with Nathan 
Matthews, Jr., 75, as chairman ; other 
members of the State Committee are 
Sigourney Butler, ’77, C. C. Jackson, 
64, M. H. Prince, ’75, C. E. Stratton, 
66, B. W. Wells, ’84, and J. C. 
Lane, ’75. 

The following Harvard graduates 
have been recently elected to mem- 
bership in the Society of Colonial 
Wars of Mass. : Joseph Willard, ’55 ; 
Louis Cabot, ’58 ; J. D. W. French, 63; 
J. D. Williams, 66; D. E. Furness, 
68; H. W. Swift, ’71; C. W. Gal- 


loupe, ’°79; T. W. Nickerson, ’80; 
Joseph Dorr, ’83 ; S. A. Goodhue, 88; 
A. McC. P. Chase, 90; J. C. Cutter, 
m’77; H.L. Burrell, m 79. 

The Classical Department is making 
a collection of likenesses, to be hung in 
its library, of all the past professors 
of Latin or of Greek. The number is 
not large, since no teacher of the 
Classics bore the title of professor be- 
fore the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The Department already has 
engravings or large photographs of 
oil portraits of Professors Ware, 
Brazer, Popkin, Beck, Everett, Felton, 
and Sophocles. As yet no likeness 
has been found of Professors Levi 
Frisbie (1802) and George Otis (’15), 
both professors of Latin. If any 
reader of the Magazine knows where 
pictures of either of these gentlemen 
are to be seen, he will confer a favor 
by communicating the fact to Profes- 
sor M. H. Morgan. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

Longmans, Green & Co. are to un- 
dertake “a series of books on the prac- 
tical workings of the functions of the 
state and society, with especial ref- 
erence to American conditions and 
experience,” and hence entitled the 
“ American Citizen Series.” It will 
be under the editorial direction of 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, who is to con- 
tribute a volume on “ Actual Govern- 
ment as applied under American Con- 
ditions.” The same firm have already 
begun their “Harvard Historical 
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Studies ” with “ The Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638-1870,” by 
Wm. E. B. Du Bois, ’90. Other vol- 
umes announced are, “The Contest 
over the Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution of Massachusetts,” by 
S. B. Harding, p ’94, and “ A Critical 
Study of Nullification,” by D. F. 
Houston, p ’92. 

Jeremiah Curtis, ’63, has translated 
from the Polish “ Quo Vadis,” a novel 
of the time of Nero, by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. 

Prof. E. Emerton, 71, is preparing 
a life of Erasmus for the “ Leaders 
of the Protestant Reformation” Se- 
ries ; to Dr. A. V. G. Allen, 4 ’86, is 
assigned a volume on Cranmer in this 
series. 

In “Shakespeare the Boy,” W. J. 
Rolfe, h ’59, gives an account of 
Stratford-on-Avon, — of the dwellings, 
amusements, superstitions, school-life, 
games and sports, holidays and fes- 
tivals, as they existed in England in 
the poet’s youth. Many illustrations 
embellish the book. (Harpers: New 
York.) 

“Annals of the Lowell Observa- 
tory,” with maps and other illustra- 
tions, by Percival Lowell, ’76, are 
printed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. 

Prof. Chas. Gross has edited, for the 
Selden Society, “Select Cases from 
the Coroners’ Rolls, a. p. 1265-1413, 
with a Brief Account of the History 
of the Office of Coroner.” (Quaritch : 
London.) 

Last year H. B. Wenzell, ’75, was 
appointed by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota reporter of its decisions. 
Volumes 60 and 61 Minnesota Re- 
ports, reported by him, have been 
issued. Of the preceding 59 volumes 
27 were reported by the Hon. G. B. 
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Young, ’60, who was reporter from 
1875 to 1892. The terms of the other 
three persons who have held the office 
from the organization of the State in 
1858 to 1895 aggregate but 20 years. 

“ Persons and Domestic Relations ” 
is the title of a volume by W. C. Tif- 
fany, ’81, just published in “ The Horn- 
book Series,” issued by the West Pub- 
lishing Co. of St. Paul. 

“The Practice of Medicine,” by 
Horatio C. Wood, A. M., M. D., 
LL. D. (Yale), and Reginald H. Fitz, 
’64, A. M., M. D., is announced by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
delivered last spring by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, h ’94, have been printed 
with the title, “ The Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt.” (Maemillan.) 

‘¢‘ American Highways,” by Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, s 62, was issued early in the 
autumn by the Century Co. 

In “Little Journeys to the Homes 
of American Authors” are reprinted 
sketches written more than forty 
years ago by Geo. W. Curtis, Parke 
Godwin, G. S. Hillard, H. T. Tucker- 
man, and others, on Emerson, Bryant, 
Prescott, Lowell, Simms, Hawthorne, 
Audubon, Irving, Longfellow, Ever- 
ett, and Bancroft. A recent sketch 
of Whitman, by Elbert Hubbard, is 
added, and 13 portraits and 4 facsim- 
ile MSS. pages increase the value of 
the book. (Putnam: New York.) 

Vol. iv of “The Winning of the 
West,” by Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
deals with Louisiana and the North- 
west from 1791 to 1807. (Putnam : 
New York.) 

C. E. L. Wingate, ’82, is joint editor 
of “Famous American Actors of To- 
day,” a volume to which Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87, contributes a sketch of 
Mrs. Vincent, and Edward King one 
of Joseph Jefferson, h ’95. 
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The latest publication of the Mass. 
Historical Society includes memoirs 
of Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, ’26, by 
Edward J. Young, 48 ; of Dr. Oliver 
W. Holmes, ’29, by John T. Morse, 
Jr., 60 ; and of James Russell Low- 
ell, 38, by A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 

William S. Jackman, ’84, has re- 
cently published “Nature Study and 
Related Subjects for the Common 
Schools.” The work consists of two 
parts, viz., a quarto pamphlet of charts, 
and a duodecimo volume of notes to 
assist teachers in directing their pupils 
in Nature Study. (For sale by the 
author : Chicago Normal School.) 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, began in 
the June issue of the National Geo- 
graphical Magazine a paper on the 
Seine, the Meuse, and the Moselle. 

A new issue of the Harvard Library 
Bibliographical Contributions contains 
a catalogue of the works on Angling 
presented to the Library by John 
Bartlett, h ’71, and of other: works on 
the subject belonging to the Library. 

Prof. R. S. Tarr, s’91, has written 
an “ Elementary Physical Geography,” 
issued by Macmillan. 

Leonard A. Jones, ’55, is one of the 
editors of the American Law Review. 

Prof. B. W. Wells, ’77, is editing 
the “Ca Ira Series of French Plays,” 
for Messrs Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
The first play to appear is Moi, a 
comedy in three acts, by Labiche and 
Martin. (Bound in cloth, price 30 
cents. ) 

An obituary notice of Dr. W. H. 
Furness, ’20, by Jos. G. Rosengarten, 
has been reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

In the American Law Review for 
May, H. C. Merwin, ’74, printed an 
article on “Old New England Law- 
yers,” in which he gave anecdotes of 
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several Harvard graduates, —C. H. 
Atherton, 1794, Chief Justice Mellen, 
1784, John Prentice, 1766, Roger Vose, 
1790, J. P. Hale, 1816, Samuel Hoar, 
1802. 

No. 3 of the “Great American 
Architects” Series, issued by the Ar- 
chitectural Record, was devoted to ex- 
haustive articles on the works of 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge (C. A. 
Coolidge, ’81) and of Peabody (R. 
W. Peabody, 66) & Stearns. Nearly 
100 illustrations accompanied the 
critique. 

W. J. Rolfe, h 59, has 
his edition of Tennyson’s “Idylls of 
the King” by a volume containing 
“ Lancelot and Elaine,” “The Holy 
Grail,’”’ “ Pelleas and Ettarre,” “The 
Last Tournament,” “ Guinevere,” and 
‘*The Passing of Arthur.” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

Dr. H. R. Storer, 50, has reprinted 
in a pamphlet his address delivered at 
the Centennial Celebration of Vaccina- 
tion, at Atlanta, Ga., last May. It 
contains a list of the medals, statues, 
paintings, engravings, etc., of Edward 
Jenner, h 1803. 

Prof. A. R. Marsh, ’83, has edited 
“ Dofia Perfecta,’’ by Galdos, for the 
International Modern Language Series 
issued by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

“The Near East: Its Peoples, 
Problems, and Politics,” by Henry 
Norman, ’81 ; “The Sense of Beauty ; 
Being the Outlines of Aesthetic 
Theory,” by George Santayana, °86 ; 
and “ Problems of Modern Demo- 
eracy: Political and Economie Es- 
says,” by E. L. Godkin, h’ 71,—are 
among the autumn publications of 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

“ Judith and Holofernes : a Poem,” 
by T. B. Aldrich, ’96, and “ Christian- 
ity and Social Problems,” by Lyman 
Abbott, 2 90, — are among the au- 


completed 
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tumn publications of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

“What is Electricity?” by Prof. 
John Trowbridge, s 65, was recently 
issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

Profs. J. B. Greenough, ’56, and G. 
L. Kittredge, ’82, have revised Allen 
& Greenough’s edition of “ Select Ora- 
tions of Cicero.” The notes have been 
entirely rewritten, extensive additions 
have been made, many illustrations 
have been inserted, and Prof. Green- 
ough has prepared a special vocabu- 
lary. (Ginn: Boston. Mailing price, 
$1.25.) 

W. D. B. Brookings, ’95, and R. C. 
Ringwalt, ’95, have edited a volume of 
“Briefs for Debate on Current Polit- 
ical Economic and Social Topics,” 
selected from the briefs prepared by 
students in English VI at Harvard. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, furnishes an ex- 
haustive introduction. (Longmans : 
New York. $1.25.) 

In the August Sanitarian Dr. H. R. 
Storer, ’50, printed his address on 
“Edward Jenner as Naturalist.” 
Dr. Jenner received an LL. D. from 
Harvard in 1803. 

The latest addition to the American 
Statesmen Series is “ William Henry 
Seward,” by Thornton K. Lothrop, 
49. 

“ Prehistoric Ruins of Copan, Hon- 
duras: A Preliminary Report of the 
Explorations by the Museum, 1891- 
1895,” forms No. 1 of the first volume 
of the Memoirs of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology. The 
report has been compiled from the 
field notes of Marshall H. Saville, 
John G. Owens, and George Byron 
Gordon, who were at different times 
engaged in the Copan explorations. 
The publication is of large quarto size, 
its 48 pages of letterpress being sup- 
plemented by many plates and a map. 
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Three more numbers are announced 
as soon to appear, viz., No. 2, “ Ex- 
plorations of the Cave of Lol Tun, 
Yucatan,” by E. H. Thompson; No. 
3, “The Chultunes of Labna,” by E. 
H. Thompson ; No. 4, “ Reconstruce 
tion of the Ancient Mexican Calendar 
System,” by Zelia Nuttall. Subscrip- 
tions for the Museum publications 
will be received in sums of $10 or 
more, and persons thus subscribing 
will receive the publications as issued 
at 20 per cent. less than the specified 
price. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, h ’95, has 
recently completed “The First Book 
in Jurisprudence.” (Macmillan.) 

Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, has issued 
new editions of his “ Tariff History of 
the United States,” and his “Silver 
Situation in the United States.” Both 
volumes are brought to date, the Tar- 
iff History by an additional chapter on 
the tariff act of 1894, and the Silver 
Situation by a postscript narrating the 
events of 1892-96. 

Prof. James Schouler, ’59, has col- 
lected twelve historical miscellanies, 
including the paper on Francis Park- 
man originally printed in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, “ Lafayette’s Tour,” 
“ The Rhea Letter,’ “ President Polk’s 
Diary,” “ Historical Research,” ete., 
ina volume entitled “ Historical Briefs, 
with a Biography.” Dodd, Mead, & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 310 pp., with 
steel portrait, $2. 

The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts makes its début in print witha 
handsome octavo volume of “'Trans- 
actions, 1892-1894.” Among many 
matters of interest to antiquaries, and 
to general readers, are “ Historical 
Work in Massachusetts,” “Corpora- 
tions in the Days of the Colony,” 
and “ The Pedigree of Ann Radcliffe,” 
by A. McF. Davis, s 54; “ Daniel 
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Denison,” by Dr. D. D. Slade, °44; 
“The Lady Mowlson Scholarship,” by 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, 51; “The 
Right to Coin under the Colonial 
Charter,” R. N. Toppan, ’58, and 
several papers by Abner C. Goodell. 
The memoirs of deceased members 
include a sketch of Francis Parkman, 
"44, by Edward Wheelwright, ’44 ; and 
one of F. L. Ames, ’54, by Leverett 
Saltonstall, 44. Besides portraits of 
Messrs. Ames and Parkman, the vol- 
ume has seven facsimiles (one of Lady 
Mowlson’s deed of gift, 1643, and an- 
other of an entry by John Richards in 
the Records of the Treasurer of Har- 
vard College, 22 October, 1686); a 
plan of Beverly and the settlement at 
Bass River ; and 2 photogravure of a 
contemporary painting of Chief Justice 
Samuel Sewall. The Society’s Com- 
mittee of Publication consists of A. 
McF. Davis, s ’54, Henry Williams, 
’37, John Noble, ’50, E. G. Porter, ’58, 
and G. L. Kittredge, ’82. This vol- 
ume can be procured for $3.50 of 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

‘‘Howard Fielding,” whose contri- 
butions to newspapers and magazines 
are well known, is the pseudonym of 
Charles W. Hooke, ’83. 

W. H. Lewis, 7 795, the former 
Harvard centre-rush, has written “A 
Primer of College Football.” It is 
adapted to “the great army of begin- 
ners within and outside of the fitting 
schools.” There are chapters on Posi- 
tion Play, Fundamentals, The Team, 
Offence, Defence, and Training. (Har- 
pers: New York. 50 cents.) 

The July issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (published for 
Harvard University) contains an elab- 
orate article by Professor W. J. Ash- 
ley on the “ Beginnings of Town Life 
in the Middle Ages,” which considers 
exhaustively recent discussions on that 
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topic. Mr. S. N. D. North, Secretary 
of the Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, discusses “ Industrial Arbitra- 
tion: Its Methods and Limitations,” 
stating the manufacturer’s position and 
policy, and contrasting the English 
system of private arbitration with the 
Massachusetts system of State arbitra- 
tion, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
C. M. Walsh, ’85, writes at length, 
from a bimetallist point of view, on 
Shaw’s “ History of Currency,” and 
incidentally makes general contribu- 
tions to monetary lore. F. R. Clow, 
A. M., ’92, proposes “ Suggestions for 
the Study of Municipal Finance.” — 
With this issue the Journal closes its 
tenth volume, and the editors, on this 
occasion, say something as to its past 
and future policy. An index of writ- 
ers and subjects for the ten volumes 
accompanies the issue. (G. H. Ellis: 
Boston.) 

In the November Educational Re- 
view W. E. Monroe discusses whether 
Comenius was called to succeed Dun- 
ster as president of Harvard Col- 
lege, and concludes that, in spite of 
Cotton Mather’s statement, he was 
not. In the same issue Prof. W. M. 
Davis, s 69, takes up the question 
of teachers’ scholarships in summer 
schools. 

“ Kallirrhoe,” a dramatic poem by 
P. B. Goetz, ’93, is announced by 
the Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Historical Review. (Oct.) “ A 
Plea for the Study of the History of North- 
ern Europe,” A. C. Coolidge, ’86. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
(Aug. and Sept.) ‘Principles of Tax- 
ation,” D. A. Wells, s’51. (Sept.) ‘Some 
Modern Views of the Cell,” J. E. Hum- 
phrey, s 86. (Oct.) ‘‘Some Beginnings in 
Science,”’ C. Cobb, ’89. 
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Atlantic Monthly. (Sept.) ‘‘ The Awak- 
ening of the Negro,’’ B. T. Washington, 
h’96. (Oct.) ‘“* Five American Contribu- 
tions to Civilization,’? C. W. Eliot, °53; 
“The Imperiled Dignity of Science and 
the Law,”’ J. Trowbridge, s °65; ‘‘’Tis 
Sixty Years Since at Harvard,’ E. E. 
Hale, °39. (Nov.) ‘* Causes of Agricul- 
tural Unrest,” J. L. Laughlin, ’73; ‘‘A 
History of the Gift of Painless Surgery,’’ 
E. W. Emerson, 66; ‘The Young 
Shakespeare : a Study of Romeo,’ J. J. 
Chapman, ’84. 

Auk. (July.) ‘“* The Ducks of Plymouth 
County, Mass.,’’ H. K. Job, ’88. 

Bachelor of Arts. (Sept.) ‘‘ William 
Eustis Russell,” J. T. Wheelwright, ’76; 
“The Roman Catholic Church vs. Sci- 
ence,” H. G. Chapman, ’83. (Oct.) ‘‘ Henry 
James,” Norman Hapgood, *90. 

Chautauquan. (Oct.) ‘‘ America’s Con- 
tributions to Science,’’ C. W. Eliot, °53. 

Educational Review. (Oct.) ‘* The Social 
Mission of the Public School,’’ W. De W. 
Hyde, ’79. 

Forum. (Oct.) ‘“* Free Coinage and Trust 
Companies,’’ Edward King, 753. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. (Nov.) 
“The Presidential Campaign,’ H. C. 
Lodge, ’71. 

Green Bag. (Sept.) ‘Sergeant Smith 
Prentice,’’ A. O. Hall, [L.S., 52]. (Oct.) 
“*McKinley and Bryan as Lawyers,”’ A. 
O. Hall, [L.8., °52]. 

Harper's. (Oct.) ‘‘Some American 
Crickets,” S. H. Seudder, s 62. 

Journal of Political Economy. (Sept.) 
“Social Selection,’? C. C. Closson, 92; 
“The Natural Basis of Interest,’’ F. W. 
Sanders, p 92. 

Ladies’ Home Journal.’ (Nov.) “* When 
Jenny Lind Sang in Castle Garden,” A. 
O. Hall, [L. S., °52]. 

Lend-a-Hand. (Aug.) ‘ Plan fora Per- 
manent International Tribunal,’’ W. S. 
Logan, / ’71; ‘‘ Man and Beast,” E. E. 
Hale, °39. 

Lippincott’s. (Oct.) “* The Need of Local 
Patriotism,” W. C. Lawton, 773. 

National Review. (Aug.) ‘‘ The Mone- 
tary Question in the United States,” F. 
A. Walker, h ’83. 

New England Magazine. (Sept.) ‘‘ The 
Grand Monadneck,”’ E. W. Emerson, 66. 
(Nov.) ‘‘ John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
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Indians,” J. de Normandie, t 62; ‘‘ Rufus 
Choate,’’ W. Everett, 59, 

New World. (Sent.) ‘‘ Browning’s 
Theism,”’ Josiah Royce; ‘‘ The Christo- 
centrie Theology,” C. F. Dole, 68; 
‘*“Renan After Thirty Years,” E. H. 
Hall, *51; ‘‘ Jainism and its Founder,” 
J. T. Bixby, 64. 

North American Review. (Aug.) ‘‘ Issues 
and Prospects of the Campaign,” W. E. 
Chandler, / ’54; J. Quincy, ’80. 

Review of Reviews. (Sept.) ‘‘ The Three 
Vice-Presidential Candidates and What 
They Represent,” T. Roosevelt, ’80. 

Sanitarian. (Sept.) ‘* Vivisection Justi- 
fiable,’’ H. P. Bowditch, ’61. 

School Review. (Sept.) ‘‘ Secondary 
Edueation,’’ W. H. Smiley, ’77. 

Sewanee Review. (Aug.) ‘‘ The Philoso- 
phy of English Literature,’’ B. W. Wells, 
77; ‘* Beginnings of English Literature,’’ 
Greenough White, ’34. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Wages and Capital. By F. W. 
Taussig, 779. (Appleton: New 
York.) In this book Professor Taussig 
has rendered the double service of 
stating some of the views to-day of the 
Wages Fund, and of giving a critical 
history of the discussion of that doc- 
trine from Adam Smith to the present 
time. The tendency of the classic 
economists to use “ Wages Fund” in 
the sense of the money funds, rather 
than of the real income available for 
laborers, led to the attacks upon the 
doctrine by Louge, Thornton, and 
Walker, to its virtual abandonment, 
and to the acceptance of the contrary 
proposition that the wages of labor are 
paid from and determined by its cur- 
rent product. The remarkable work 
of the Austrians in analyzing the na- 
ture of production and emphasizing 
the element of time has brought a re- 
action in favor of the old theory. In 
his first five chapters Mr. Taussig 
presents his own view of the question. 
An analysis of the methods of produe- 
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tion shows that the stream of enjoya- 
ble commodities, which, as it flows 
into the market, forms the real income 
of the community, is almost entirely 
the product of past labor. Wages, 
then, are paid out of current product, 
but this product is the result for the 
most part of past and not of current 
labor. The most consistent definition 
of capital is ‘‘ wealth not yet in enjoy- 
able shape,’’ and in this sense wages 
are not paid from capital. But labor 
is constantly putting the finishing 
touches to capital, which thus becomes 
the real income out of which real 
wages, real interest, and real rent are 
paid. The resources, then, from which 
the community is to be supported, con- 
sidering any but the shortest period of 
production, exist at any one time in 
the form of capital, and thus we can 
say that wages are derived from and 
limited by capital. If all laborers 
were carrying on production at their 
own risk and expense, there could be 
no narrower application of the Wages 
Fund doctrine. But as the industrial 
situation stands in most communi- 
ties, the greater part of the laborers 
are dependent for their income on be- 
ing hired. The greater part of the 
capital which is constantly “ ripening ” 
into enjoyable commodities, and the 
money rights derived from its sale, are 
in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of capitalists. “Hired labor- 
ers,” then, “ are dependent for their 
money income, and therefore their 
real income, on a bargain with those 
owners of capital.” The amount of 
their income depends on the size of 
this Wages Fund, which capitalists 
find it profitable to turn over to them. 
Controversy has raged over the ques- 
tion how far this fund is elastic, how 
far it is rigidly predetermined by cir- 
cumstances. As to the individual em- 
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ployer there is no predetermination. 
Taking the employing class as a whole, 
the funds available for money wages, 
while limited by the existing course of 
productive operations, are not rigidly 
fixed. A general strike might win a 
general rise in money wages. But 
real wages are less elastic, for there is 
the positive limit of the real income 
of the community, which, as we have 
seen, is largely predetermined by the 
amount of capital. “ Any force which 
is to bring about a substantial advance 
in the real remuneration which labor- 
ers shall get must bring about its ef- 
fects through the slow-working ma- 
chinery of production.” The Wages 
Fund controversy throws little light 
on practical questions such as trades- 
unions and strikes, for these arise as 
to particular wages, not wages at large. 
Nor does it clear up the deeper prob- 
lems of distribution. The doctrine 
merely deals with the mechanism by 
which real income emerges from a 
long process of production, and by 
which hired laborers get their share of 
thisincome. It does not deal with the 
vital forces which move that mechan- 
ism and determine both the amount of 
real income and, in the long run, the 
principles of its distribution. The 
second part of Mr. Taussig’s treatise, 
consisting of ten chapters, gives the 
history of the doctrine, its rough 
statement by the classic economists, 
its overthrow in the seventies, and the 
influence of the Austrian school on its 
rehabilitation. 

— Modern French Literature, by 
Benjamin W. Wells, ’°77 (Roberts : 
Boston), is an unpretentious work in- 
tended “as a companion, and possibly 
a guide, to the better appreciation and 
enjoyment of those authors who mark 
progress or change in the evolution of 
literary ideals since the great Revolu- 
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tion.”” The first part of the book re- 
views very succinctly the development 
of French literature from its origins 
to the beginning of this century. It 
must be owned that this part is imper- 
fect, and that certain statements and 
views contained in it betray a lack of 
appreciation, and occasionally of real 
acquaintance with some authors and 
the work of others. The larger part 
of the book, on the other hand, con- 
tains much that fulfils the declared 
purpose of the writer. The study in 
Chateaubriand is good, as is that on 
Gautier. Hugo justly obtains a con- 
siderable share of attention, and is 
presented in his various aspects with 
much fairness and good judgment ; at 
times, however, with an admiration 
which does not appear well-grounded. 
Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Renan are 
also well treated ; Leconte de Lisle 
suffers somewhat ; the pages on Au- 
gier, Sand, Balzac, Zola, and the Gon- 
courts are among the best in the book. 
Dr. Wells unquestionably has literary 
taste and an earnest desire to be ori- 
ginal; it is 19th century literature 
which he best understands. Judging 
by his omissions, by the comparisons 
he makes, by the judgments he passes, 
the power and depth of some of the 
very finest work of the 17th century 
have altogether escaped him. Nor do 
his views of many 19th century writers 
strike one as particularly original ; 
rather as a résumé of the views of the 
leading critics to whom he so fre- 
quently refers. He does not always 
gauge writers correctly ; to give one 
instance, he misses an important char- 
acteristic of Heredia’s arrangement of 
his sonnets, and a marked feature of 
that poet’s power. Margueritte and 
Ohnet might well have been passed 
over in silence and more space given 
to Maupassant, on whom there has not 
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yet appeared a satisfactory study. 
Names and titles are not infrequently 
given or translated incorrectly. Stories 
of the Merovingians, Neckar, Les 
Nuits Vénitiennes, Thernardier, Fire 
in the Sky, are some examples out of 
many. And how the latter ode can be 
described as ‘‘a dance of Sodom and 
Gomorrah whirling to damnation” 
puzzles a reader familiar with the 
piece. The proof-reading leaves much 
to be desired, and should be carefully 
revised when another edition of the 
book is called for. 

— The Christ of To-day. By George 
A. Gordon, ’81. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston.) There are two aspects 
in which Dr. Gordon’s book may be 
considered. It may be read with ref- 
erence to its ethical interest. On 
this side, the book is strong, impres- 
sive, and even eloquent. The author’s 
main interest is evidently ethical. He 
has no sympathy with any form of 
theology, however venerable in its 
traditions, which lets man off, as 
Calvinism certainly seemed to do, 
from his full moral responsibility, or 
again, like the popular evangelicalism, 
fails to emphasize the necessity of well- 
rounded and sterling integrity of char- 
acter. He has no patience with the 
old-world scheme which fixed the fate 
of all men for eternal weal or woe 
upon the transactions of this short 
life. He has taken no brief to make 
apologies for the barbarities of the 
early Israelites, or to demonstrate the 
inspiration of the maledictory Psalms. 
His Bible is a human and natural 
book. Its glory is inits sublime teach- 
ings of the good life. Like all other 
collections of literature, it has obvious 
differences of moral level. Its -most 
noble interpretation is into the terms 
of moral and spiritual evolution. Thus 
Dr. Gordon’s book ranges itself at 
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once among the books whose chief aim 
is the development of the most noble 
human personality. 

The other aspect of the book is 
theological. Here at once the author 
seems to be handicapped as if by the 
effort to look over his shoulder, and 
to keep in view certain ancient land- 
marks, instead of marching straight 
forward with his goal in sight. He 
has taken in hand no less difficult a 
task than a new presentation of the 
Nicene doctrine of the Trinity! But 
by his own confession he has not yet 
succeeded in working out his meaning. 
In other words, he has no distinct 
thesis to advance. Who has ever 
given thinking men intelligible propo- 
sitions on this subject ? He is keenly 
aware of the failures of past theo- 
logians, and he recognizes that at the 
present time “the orthodox warriors 
are puzzled.” It is hard to see how 
any one who desires clear thinking can 
be satisfied with this side of the book. 
Indeed, it is very difficult to be sure 
what the author himself thinks. The 
style, otherwise forcible, suffers with 
the confusion of the thought. 

The net result of the book is as 
follows: From the point of view of 
theological metaphysics, one wonders 
whether it is profitable to try to ex- 
plain the creeds. The less you think 
about them the better they hold to- 
gether. From the point of view of 
the philosopher, one wonders whether 
the continued use of ancient formulas 
helps at all towards clear thinking. 
From the point of view of sound 
ethics and a simple religion, one 
wonders how much more valuable a 
book Dr. Gordon might have given 
us if he had been willing to employ 
his earnestness and eloquence in trans- 
lating his best thought and his vital 
religious experience forward into the 
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simplest modern terms, instead of 
translating backwards into forms 
which mankind has never really under- 
stood. 

— Problems of Modern Democracy. 
By Edwin Lawrence Godkin, h 71. 
(Scribner: New York.) When we 
say that we regard Mr. Godkin as the 
most forcible publicist of our time in 
this country, we naturally imply that 
this volume of essays deserves very 
careful attention. Mr. Godkin’s force, 
his pertinacity, his ruthlessness in pur- 
suit, irritate many persons, — partic- 
ularly those against whom he directs 
these powers : we have often heard it 
suggested that he might win more 
converts by urbane persuasion than 
he does by battering-ram arguments ; 
and yet we confess that his vigor al- 
ways attracts us, even when, as not in- 
frequently happens, we disagree with 
his views. He belongs to the same 
class of publicists as Defoe, and the 
author of “ Killing no Murder,” and 
Junius, — men bent on maintaining 
their opinions against all comers ; men 
given to regard those who differ from 
them as enemies of truth ; men little 
guided by the ancient rule, “ Suaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re.” Characteris- 
ties such as we have mentioned inevi- 
tably manifest themselves out of due 
proportion when their possessor, like 
Mr. Godkin, exercises them daily in 
editorial writings. Even Jupiter To- 
nans does not fulminate every day. 
But to Mr. Godkin’s great credit be 
it said that in his daily fulminations 
he keeps toa high literary standard, — 
a thing almost wholly neglected in 
current journalism. What this means 
appears at once when we turn to the 
essays in the present volume. They 
have neither the transience nor the 
superficiality which we find in nearly 
all newspapers, and more and more in 
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magazine articles. They are written 
in lucid, forcible, and varied style. 
Moreover, they are generally free 
from that combativeness which many 
persons do not relish in Mr. Godkin’s 
daily leaders. The topics treated are 
among the most important which 
thoughtful Americans have to deal 
with, —the problems of democracy, of 
the government of great cities, of cur- 
rency and the tariff, and of the inflow- 
ing tide of Socialism. Mr. ‘Godkin’s 
views on all these subjects are the views 
of a man who believes that general lib- 
erty and progress can be attained only 
by securing the liberty of the individ- 
ual. He sees only delusion in the 
utopias pictured by men who substi- 
tute sentimental ethics for economic 
facts in their sketches of a visionary 
regenerate world. We could wish that 
every one whose philanthropy has led 
him to listen to any of the Socialist 
sirens, from Bellamy to Kidd, would 
read “ Who will pay the Bills of Social- 
ism?” and pause until he can answer 
the questions therein proposed. The 
diagnosis, in another article, of “The 
Political Situation in 1896,” seems 
likely to be accepted as the true one, 
when the confusion and exigencies of 
eurrent partisanship shall have passed 
away. Ina different field, what Mr. 
Godkin says about “ Idleness and Im- 
morality,” and about “The Expen- 
diture of Rich Men,” ought to be pon- 
dered by every thoughtful person who 
recognizes the interrelation between 
manners and morals, whether civic or 
private. This volume should secure 
for its author a permanent position 
among the serious essayists of our 
generation similar to that which he 
has long held among American publi- 
cists. 

— The Life and Letters of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ’29. By John T. 
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Morse, Jr., 60. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston.) Dr. Holmes himself, 
ever insatiate of praise, could not have 
been dissatisfied with this biogra- 
phy. It shows plainly enough that to 
Mr. Morse Dr. Holmes was a hero, 
and accordingly the biographer treats 
his subject with that enthusiasm 
which should be the basis of every 
biography. We would not imply that 
Mr. Morse is indiscriminate or un- 
critical, but that his chief difficulty 
has been to make the reader feel the 
charm in Dr. Holmes which his inti- 
mates felt, and which left them un- 
willing, if not unable, to judge impar- 
tially. He has made the most of his 
material, which was, as he frankly 
states, unexpectedly slight. But, after 
all, Dr. Holmes was not one of those 
men of talent whose lives possess great 
interest. There is no trace of devel- 
opment in his character, — no great 
spiritual experience, not even the 
struggle against adverse conditions 
which gives a tragic interest to many 
a humble life. Dr. Holmes held aloof 
from all the great movements — in- 
cluding the crusade against slavery — 
of his time. His two most serious ob- 
jects were his attempt to make homoe- 
opathy ridiculous, and his lifelong 
assault on Calvinism. Many readers 
will be surprised to find that his reli- 
gious views occupy more space than 
any other topic; indeed, one might 
almost infer that his chief mission had 
been to liberalize some persons who 
still clung to the old brimstone the- 
ology. Mr. Morse tells us that Dr. 
Holmes suffered much obloquy on this 
account from bigots ; and yet, almost 
on the next page, we find the “ genial 
Doctor” pursuing homoeopathy with 
a bigotry only less intense than that 
which animated old-fashioned religion- 
ists. In 1842 Dr. Holmes was cock- 
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sure that homoeopathy was a delusion, 
and that he knew the only proper art 
of healing. Nevertheless, should any 
allopath to-day practice according to 
the standard of 1842, he would prob- 
ably be indicted for manslaughter. 
This we remark, not as a defense of 
homoeopathy, but as an illustration of 
the folly of bigotry in medicine, —a 
folly which Dr. Holmes, in spite of his 
wit, freely indulged in. We have not 
been stirred to much sympathy at his 
laments over the miseries thrust upon 
him by an army of correspondents. 
Any public man who writes daily from 
ten to twenty replies to flattering cor- 
respondents has himself to blame. 
Dr. Holmes’s letters all were written 
with the probability, if not the desire, 
that they should be printed : accord- 
ingly, they are as witty and self-con- 
scious and polished as are his formal 
writings, but lack the charm of nai- 
veté. Mr. Morse ekes out his slender 
biographical materials by a discussion 
of Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry. We 
are surprised to hear him call Dr. 
Holmes a master of versification: he 
was a master of the old-fashioned 
metres which prevailed before Cole- 
ridge and Shelley, Keats and Tenny- 
son wrote,— metres in which most 
hymns and 18th century verse were 
written; but richness of phrase, color, 
delicacy of modulation, do not exist in 
any poem of his which we have seen. 
These points wherein we differ from 
Mr. Morse in no wise blind us to the 
excellence of his work. He has simply 
done the best he could, and that is so 
good that we doubt whether any one 
else will attempt to write a life of Dr. 
Holmes. The Autocrat put all of him- 
self which could be preserved into his 
books: the charm of his conversation 
must be accepted, as one accepts the 
records of a great actor or singer, on 
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the faith of those who knew him. 
Strangers and posterity, beyond the 
pale of personal influence, will judge 
him by his published works, and their 
verdict cannot fail to be different 
from that passed by his intimates. 
Much praise should be given to the 
various portraits and _ illustrations, 
which make these volumes a memorial 
not only of Dr. Holmes, but of the 
literary group of which he was the 
last survivor. 
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Dawn of Grecian Civilization down to the 
Present Day. (Putnam: New York.) 

The Babe, B. A. Being the Unevent- 
ful History of a Young Gentleman at 
Cambridge University. By Edward F. 
Benson. (Putnam: New York.) 

Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. Volume I. Transactions, 
1892-94, (Published by the Society: Bos- 
ton. For sale by Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. $3.50.) 

Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Tdylls 
of the King. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Edited with notes by Wm. J. Rolfe, h °59. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

A History of Rome to the Death of Cae- 
sar. By W. W. How and H. D. Leigh. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.: New York.) 

Social Forces in German Literature. A 
Study in the History of Civilization. By 
Kuno Francke. (Holt: New York.) 

The Bibelot. (Sept.) Lyries from Rob- 
ert Bridges. (Oct.) Pater’s “ Joachim 
du Bellay.”’ 

Modern French Literature. By Benja- 
min W. Wells, ’77. (Roberts: Boston. 
$1.50.) 

Select Orations of Cicero. (Allen & 
Greenough’s Edition.) Revised by J. B. 
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Greenough, ’56, and G. L. Kittredge, ’82, 
with a Special Vocabulary by J. B. Green- 
ough. (Ginn: Boston. Mailing price, 
$1.40.) 

Briefs for Debate on Current Political, 
Economic, and Social Topics. Edited by 
W. Du Bois Brookings, ’95, and R. C. 
Ringwalt, ’95; with an Introduction by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.: New York. $1.25.) 

Elementary and Constructional Geometry. 


By Edgar H. Nichols, ’78. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.: New York.) 
A Practical Arithmetic. By G. A. 


Wertworth, ’58. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The Strong and Weak Inflection in 
Greek. With a Short Appendix on Latin 
Inflection. By B. F. Harding, ’78. (Ginn: 
Boston. 55 cents.) 

The War of the Standards. Coin and 
Credit versus Coin without Credit. By 
Albion W. Tourgée. Questions of the 
Day Series. (Putnam: New York.) 

A Short History of Rome to the Death of 
Augustus. By J. Wells, Fellow and Tutor 
of Wadham College, Oxford. (Methuen: 
London. Price 3/6.) 

The Sense of Beauty; being the Outlines 
of Aesthetic Theory. By George Santa- 
yana, ’86. (Scribner: New York. $1.50.) 

Problems of Modern Democracy. Politi- 
eal and Economic Essays. By Edwin Law- 
rence Godkin, h’71. (Scribner: New York. 
$2.) 

The Intriguers. A Novel. By John D. 
Barry, ’88. Town and Country Library. 
(Appleton: New York. $1.) 

Modern Political Orations. 
Leopold Wagner. (Holt: 
$1.) 

Shakespeare the Boy. By Wm. J. Rolfe, 
h’59. (Harpers: New York.) 

The Elementary Study of English. Hints 
to Teachers. By Wm. J. Rolfe, h ’59. 
(Harpers: New York.) 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Authors. (Putnam: New York.) 

The Historical Development of Modern 
Europe. Vol. i, 1815-1850. By Charles 
M. Andrews. (Putnam: New York.) 

Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. Selec- 
tions from Books i-xi. Edited by H. C. 
G. von Jagemann. (Holt: New York. 


Edited by 
New York. 


Teacher’s price, $1.12.) 
Wiiliam Henry Seward. By Thornton 
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Kirkland Lothrop, ’49. American States- 
men Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. $1.25.) 

Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, ’96. With dee- 
orations by W.S. Hadaway. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.50.) 

Judith and Holofernes. A Poem. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, h ’96. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 

Hertwig’s General Principles of Zotlogy. 
Translated by George W. Field, Professor 


of Biology in Brown University. (Holt: 
New York. $1.60.) 
Coppée and Maupassant Tales. Edited 


by A. Guyot Cameron, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of French in the Yale Sheffield 
Scientific School. (Holt: New York. 75 
cents.) 

On Rend L’ Argent. Par Frangois Cop- 
pée. Adapted to Class-Room and Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Thomas 
Bertrand Bronson. With Eight [llustra- 
tions. (Holt: New York. 60 cents.) 

Football. By Walter Camp and Lorin 
F. Deland. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. $2.) 

Harvard Historical Studies. I. The 
Suppression of the African Slave-Trade to 
the United States of America, 1638-1870. 
By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 90. (8vo, 
pp. 335; $1.50 net.) II. The Contest 
over the Ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution in the State of Massachusetts. 
By Samuel Bannister Harding, p °%. 
(Longmans: New York.) $1.25 net. 

Stories and Legends from Washington 
Irving. Illustrated. (Putnam: New 
York.) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A SITE FOR RADCLIFFE. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine : Sir, — The recent ac- 
tion of the Board of Trustees of Rad- 
cliffe College, in purchasing additional 
land adjacent to the present site of 
the College, calls for some comment. 
In the first place, Radcliffe College 
must be now considered as an integral 
part of the University, and what af- 
fects its life must also affect our life 
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and influence our future. It is use- 
less now to deplore the fact that Har- 
vard University is situated where it 
is, rather than farther inland. The 
removal of the University, while 
devoutly to be wished, is not to be 
hoped for. But in looking forward to 
the University of the future, who can 
help seeing that a duty is laid upon 
those in whose hands its development 
lies to make the most of present op- 
portunities? Doubtless, expediency 
lies at the bottom of the action of the 
Trustees of Radcliffe in deciding to 
remain where they are ; but I greatly 
doubt whether the action was wise. 

The growth and development of 
Harvard, the elder brother of Rad- 
cliffe, has in recent years been in the 
direction of the great museums. We 
have seen two new dormitories erected 
on Oxford St.; Jarvis and Holmes 
divested of their supremacy, very 
likely in anticipation of future erec- 
tions upon them ; the recent acquisi- 
tion of the land adjoining Divinity 
Avenue ; and the purchase of Norton’s 
Field hanging in the air; and now, 
when an opportunity was given Rad- 
cliffe to purchase and locate upon the 
large tract of land in that vicinity 
owned by Professor Norton, it was 
rejected, and Radcliffe is to stay where 
it is. 

No better location for a new College 
could be found adjacent to the Univer- 
sity than Shady Hill. The estate con- 
sists of some 15 or 16 acres; it has a 
slight elevation above the surrounding 
land (a rarity in Cambridge, and val- 
uable on that account) ; it has frontage 
on the land owned by the University, 
and has admirable capacity of devel- 
opment compared with the present site 
of Radcliffe College. The seclusion 
desirable for study is there to be found ; 
fine old trees give the place a charm- 
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ingly natural aspect ; and on three 
sides at least it leaves nothing to be 
desired in the way of approach. Who- 
ever has been to Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley cannot but have 
been impressed by the beauty of the 
buildings and the scenery, and by the 
facilities which those out-of-doors 
colleges give for healthful exercise by 
the extent of the grounds in which 
they are situated. They have ample 
room for development, but Radcliffe 
hasnone. They have dormitories, ten- 
nis-courts, ball grounds; these Rad- 
cliffe cannot now hope to have. They 
have fresh air and nature ; Radcliffe 
is shut in from both. This must be a 
keen disappointment to all who had 
hoped to see our sister College change 
her location, for, if Shady Hill had 
been purchased, all these advantages 
would have fallen to her lot. One 
cannot but feel that the future will 
hasten the growth of Radcliffe College, 
and rejoice in that certainty ; but that 
feeling must henceforth be tempered 
by the regret of a lost opportunity. 
Buildings might have been erected at 
Shady Hill which would have re- 
deemed in some measure the reproach 
of ugliness now cast at us ; the growth 
of the University would have been 
more symmetrical than it now can be ; 
and an impetus and inspiration would 
have come to Radcliffe College for 
which no traditions of Fay House, how- 
ever cherished, can compensate. 
JOHN HALL JONEs, ’96. 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 18, 1896. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Sept. 29, 1896. 

The death of Francis James Child, 
on September 11, brought to a close a 
service of fifty years asa teacher in 
Harvard College, —five years as tutor, 
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twenty-five years as Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, and twenty 
years as Professor of English. Al- 
ways a punctual and diligent teacher, 
he had the satisfaction of keeping 
every appointment during the past 
academic year in spite of increasing 
infirmities, and of giving his instruc- 
tion with spirit and vigor to the end. 
In English literature and the historical 
development of the English speech he 
was one of the chief scholars of the 
time. He made a unique collection 
of English ballads, the fruit of assidu- 
ous labor during half his lifetime. He 
brought up several attached and com- 
petert disciples who will carry on his 
special work. His influence in the 
University, however, was by no means 
limited to his classes, or to those who 
were interested in his specialty. All 
his colleagues and every student who 
ever came near to him felt the power 
of his gentle and magnanimous spirit ; 
for he was sincere, pure, frank, impet- 
uous, and affectionate, while also clear- 
sighted, witty, just, and firm. His 
death, though not premature, brings 
to the whole University a sense of 
grievous loss. 

The Corporation record with great 
regret the death on August 19 of 
Josiah Dwight Whitney, since 1865, 
Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology. 
Professor Whitney was already dis- 
tinguished as an explorer, geologist, 
and geographer when he entered the 
service of the University. He labored 
strenuously during his whole time of 
service as Sturgis Hooper Professor 
to advance knowledge of geology and 
geography ; he enriched the Univer- 
sity collections in these subjects, and 
he set an example to his pupils of in- 
tense ardor and high purpose in scien- 
tific investigation. His influence was 
always exerted in favor of the highest 
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standards of industry, scholarly attain- 
ment, and personal integrity. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from the Dante Society for 
the purchase of books for the Dante 
Collection in the College Library, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer submitted to the 
Board an instrument of which the 
following is a copy : — 


This instrument made this tenth day of June, 
A. D. 1896, witnesseth that 

Francis W. Hunnewell, James Barr Ames, 
Amory A. Lawrence, Gordon Dexter, all of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Charles C. Beaman, 
Austen G. Fox, Edmund L. Baylies, all of New 
York, New York, the surviving members of the 
committee charged with the collection and distri- 
bution of the memorial fund contributed by Har- 
vard graduates in honor of the late Rev. Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody, having expended six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars of the fund for a memorial 
tablet, now placed in Appleton Chapel, hereby 
transfer the remainder of the fund, amounting 
to four thousand two hundred dollars, to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College upon 
the following conditions, to wit: 

This fund shall be known as the Dr. Andrew 
P. Peabody Memorial Fund. The income thereof 
shall be paid to the Dean of Harvard College, or 
such other officer as the President and Fellows 
may see fit to select, to be disbursed for the 
benefit of deserving students of the University in 
need of pecuniary assistance, an account of such 
disbursement being rendered annually by the 
Dean or other officer, to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 

If at any future time the President and 
Fellows shall be satisfied that the other funds of 
the University applicable to the assistance of 
deserving students are large enough to meet all 
reasonable needs, they shall have the power to 
apply the income of this fund in such manner as 
they believe will best serve the interests of the 
University. 

In testimony whereof the said grantors have 
hereto set their hands and seals this tenth day of 
June, A. D. 1896. 

(Signed) F. W. Hunnewell, Charles C. Beaman, 
James Barr Ames, Austen G. Fox, Amory A. 
Lawrence, Edmund L. Baylies, Gordon Dexter. 


and reported that he had received said 
sum of four thousand two hundred 
dollars. It was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to the committee for the 
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welcome gift. Voted that the Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody Memorial Fund 
be established upon the terms named 
in the preceding instrument. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $25 from Professor W. W. Good- 
win, to be added to the income of the 
Charles Haven Goodwin Scholarship 
Fund, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Mr. E. V. R. Thayer, Mr. Bayard 
Thayer, and Mr. John E. Thayer of 
$100 each, and from Mr. Henry Lee 
and Mr. W. W. Taff of $50 each, 
towards the maintenance of the free 
clinic in connection with the Veter- 
inary School, and these gifts were 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $580.92 additional income from 
Mr. John C. Ropes, trustee under the 
will of Dr. Buckminster Brown, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $13.44 additional from Mr. Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge, for the purchase 
of books in the Slavic languages, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $3,000 from Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, 
for the Botanic Museum, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $650 additional from Messrs. Sto- 
rey and Putnam, trustees, to be used 
in payment of certain salaries in the 
Medical School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $450 from Professor William G. 
Farlow, towards Mr. Seymour’s salary 
for 1895-96, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $350 from Professor C. 8. Minot ; 
$250 thereof being the second half of 
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the amount offered by him towards 
the salary of the Demonstrator of 
Histology and Embryology for 1895- 
96; the remainder being the amount 
offered by him for the purpose of 
securing a table at the Marine Biolo- 
gical Laboratory at Wood’s Hole for 
an investigator during the season of 
1896 ; and these gifts were gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1,000 from Mr. E. V. R. Thayer, 
for present use at the Botanic Garden, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10 from Mr. L. F. Kiesewetter,” 
and $6 from Professor H.C. G. von 
Jagemann, for the German department 
library, and these gifts were gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts of $3,333.32, received 
since May 28, 1896, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10 from Mr. A. B. Silsbee, Treas- 
urer, to be added to the Class Subserip- 
tion Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $800 from Mr. Shepherd Brooks, 
for the benefit of the Veterinary 
School, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Messrs. Winslow Warren and 
Charles Warren, Executors of the will 
of Miss Elizabeth Torrey, of $1,000, 
the amount of Miss Torrey’s bequest 
“To the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, to be used for the 
purchase of books for the library of 
the Historical Department,” and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the tuition fees of Special 
Students in the Divinity School be 
determined in the same way as in the 
case of Special Students in Harvard 
College. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Admin- 
istrative Boards for 1896-97, and it 
was voted to appoint them. 


FOR HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Le Baron R. Briggs, A. M., Dean, 
George A. Bartlett, A. M., Frederic 
C. de Sumichrast, John Williams 
White, Ph. D., Josiah Royce, Ph. D., 
Charles H. Grandgent, A. B., Charles 
Gross, Ph. D., Hugo K. Schilling, 
Ph. D., Alfred B. Nichols, A. B., Joseph 
Torrey, Jr., Ph. D., William F. Os- 
good, Ph. D., George P. Baker, A. B., 
Byron S. Hurlbut, A. M., Charles B. 
Davenport, Ph. D., Archibald C. 
Coolidge, Ph. D., Charles B. Gulick, 
Ph. D. 


FOR THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


John H. Wright, A. M., Dean, 
Charles E. Norton, LL. D., Clement 
L. Smith, LL. D., William G. Farlow, 
LL. D., Charles L. Jackson, A. M., 
Benjamin O. Peirce, Ph. D., Hans C. 
G. von Jagemann, Ph. D., Albert B. 
Hart, Ph. D., William J. Ashley, A. 
M., George L. Kittredge, A. B. 


FOR THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. D., Dean, 
Ira N. Hollis, Edwin H. Hall, Ph. D., 
Herbert L. Warren, Roland Thaxter, 
Ph. D., James L. Love, A. M., Henry 
L. Smyth, A. B., George W. Fitz, 
M. D., Joseph Torrey, Jr., Ph. D. 
Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Justus Erhardt, in Spanish ; 
George Ole Virtue, A. M., in Political 
Economy. 
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Voted to reappoint Francis Dohs, 
M. G., Instructor in Gymnastics for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint James Reverdy 
Stewart, Assistant in Applied Zodlogy, 
from July 1, 1896, to August 31, 1897. 

Voted to establish eight Eveleth 
Scholarships of $200 each, to be paid 
from the income of the Joseph Eveleth 
Fund. 

Voted that until the further order of 
this Board, three of the Eveleth 
scholarships be awarded to students in 
the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
three to students in the Medical 
School. 


Meeting of Oct. 12, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from Mr. James Hazen Hyde, 
to be expended under the direction 
of Assistant Professor de Sumichrast, 
for the library of the French Depart- 
ment, and the same was gratefully 


accepted. 
Voted to appoint President Eliot, 
Professor Goodale, and Professor 


James, to be delegates to the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of the founding 
of Princeton College. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1896, Lester Heard 
Howard, D. V. S., Clinical Lecturer ; 
Wesley Levi La Baw, D. V. S., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, Assistant 
Surgeon in the Hospital, and Curator 
of the Veterinary Museum ; William 
Orison Underwood, A. B., Lecturer on 
Warranty and Evidence ; Frank Inger- 
soll Proctor, A. M., M. D., Instructor 
in Ophthalmology; Albert James Shel- 
don, D. V. S., Instructor in Meat 
Inspection ; Langdon Frothingham, 
M. D. V., Assistant in Pathology; 
Patrick James Cronon, M. D. V., In- 
structor and Assistant Surgeon at the 
Free Clinic; George Brown Foss, 
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M. D. V., Resident Hospital Surgeon 
and Lecturer on Diseases of Dogs ; 
John Lincoln Ames, A. B., M. D., 
Assistant in Histology; Frederick 
Spaulding De Lue, M. D., Assistant 
in Histology. 

Voted to appoint Harvey Humphrey 
Baker, A. B., LL. B., Instructor in 
Law for one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint William Emanuel 
Walz, A. M., Instructor in German 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint Albert Raddin 
Sweetser, A. M., Assistant in Botany 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: John Galentine Hall, A. B., in 
Botany ; Joseph Henry Hathaway, 
A. B., in Zoblogy ; V. F. Marsters, in 
Geology ; Stephen Edgar Whiting, 
8. B., in Electrical Engineering ; John 
Frederic Osborn, A. B., in Mechanical 
Drawing; Fred Emory Haynes, 
Ph. D., in History ; William Sterling 
Youngman, A. B., in History ; Henry 
Harmon Chamberlin, A. B., in Eng- 
lish ; Charles Sumner Griffin, A. M., 
in Political Economy ; George Van 
Ness Dearborn, M. D., in Philosophy; 
Robert MacDougal, Ph. D., in Philos- 
ophy ; John Firman Coar, in German ; 
Frank Bernard Gallivan, A. M., in 
Chemistry; William Frederick Boos, 
Ph. D., in Chemistry; Benjamin Shores 
Merigold, A. B., in Chemistry; Rob- 
ert Russell Hollister, in Chemistry; 
Frank Henry Gazzalo, Ph. G., in 
Chemistry ; John Winthrop Dow, in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Don Carlos Barrett, A. M., 
Guy Murchie, A. B., William Fred- 
erick Boos, Ph. D., Henry Barrett 
Learned, A. M., Herbert Camp Mar- 
shall, A. M. 
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The resignation of Mr. Porter Ed- 
ward Sargent as Assistant in Zodlogy 
was received and accepted. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


Early in October the following pro- 
test was filed with the Board : — 


The Committee on Composition and 
Rhetorie of your body, in its last report, 
says: ‘‘ It may be thought best to publish 
the papers of all the candidates presenting 
themselves for admission to college from 
some one or two particular schools or acad- 
emies, —the Boston Latin School, for in- 
stance, and Mr. Noble’s, or Messrs. 
Browne & Nichols’s, and the Roxbury 
Latin, — thus at once bringing into con- 
trast the methods pursued and results 
achieved in those schools.” 

We, the principals of the schools 
named in this report, wish to protest 
against the action proposed therein, for 
two reasons : 

(1.) Such a comparison as is suggested, 
of papers of candidates from specified 
schools, would establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent, and is a new departure for Har- 
vard College which has been scrupulously 
careful in the past to treat all fitting 
schools alike. 

(2.) We contend that sight translations 
from Latin, Greek, French, or German 
made in a limited time, under a great 
nervous strain, are not evidence of a can- 
didate’s general ability or inability to 
write good English. 

While we regret the growing illiteracy 
of American boys as much as your com- 
mittee does, we cannot feel that the schools 
should be held solely responsible for evils 
which are chiefly due to the absence of 
literary interest and of literary standards 
in the community. 

No school shuns a discussion of plans 
and methods of teaching or a compari- 
son of results achieved, but no school is 
willing to carry such discussion and com- 
parisons before the general public, which, 
from the nature of the case, cannot ap- 
preciate the true value of the evidence 
submitted, and must therefore draw false 
inferences. 

If your committee wishes for the sake 
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of the common good to examine the meth- 
ods pursued and the results achieved in 
our schools under existing conditions, it is 
welcome to make a most thorough exam- 
ination, and we promise it our cordial 
assistance, with full liberty to make any 
proper use of the results of its investiga- 
tion. ' 
We are, respectfully yours, 

Mosers MERRILL, E. H. Nicnots, 
Wivuam C. Cottar, G. H. Browne, 
G. W. C. Nosis, JAMEs J. GREENOUGH. 


At a meeting of the Board on Oct. 
28 it was voted that, in the judgment 
of the Board, every candidate for ad- 
mission to the undergraduate depart- 
ments should give evidence that he can 
write the English language with such 
degree of neatness and skill in pen- 
manship, correctness in spelling and 
grammar, and facility of expression, 
as will enable him to enter, without 
further elementary instruction, on the 
elective studies to which he proposes 
to devote himself, including the more 
advanced courses in English composi- 
tion, and that the Faculty be requested 
to press steadily towards the attain- 
ment of this end. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 

1868. Leverett Saltonstall Tuckerman 
to Grace Richardson, at Lynn, 
Sept..10, 1896. 

1874. Charles Cecil Clarke to Edith 
Marion Scott, at St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, Sussex, England, Sept. 
19, 1896. 

1876. William Mason Bradley to 
Patience Waterhouse, at Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 22, 1896. 

1882. Gustavus Tuckerman to Kath- 
erine Lowndes Maury, at St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 17, 1896. 

1883. George William Beals to Emily 
Ewing Borie, at Jenkintown, 


Pa., Oct. 10, 1896. 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1884. 


1885. 


1885. 


1886. 


1888, 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


[ December, 


Charles Bruen Perkins to 
Elizabeth Howard Ward, at 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 8, 
1896. 

William Alvah Rublee to Kath- 
erine Smith Rogers, at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Oct. 7, 1896. 

Charles Merritt Field to Anna 
Porter Lynes, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 22, 1896. 

Horatio Nelson Glover to Mary 
Earle Wheeler, at Roxbury, 
Oct. 27, 1896. 

Seth Nichols to Mary Etta 
Hodgdon, at Roxbury, Mass., 
Oct. 28, 1896. 

Edward Isaae Kimbal Noyes 
to Lilian Hartwell Faweett, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 21, 1896. 
John Dorr Bradley to Frances 
Elvira Kales, at Chicago, IIL, 
Sept. 9, 1896. 

Perry Lawton to Annie Maude 
Kenyon, at Newport, R. L, 
Sept. 17, 1896. 

William Goodrich Thompson 
to Mary Huntington, at North 
East Harbor, Me., Sept. 5, 
1896. 

James Wheatland Smith to 
Julia Borland Higginson, at 
Paris, France, Oct. 28, 1896. 
Richard Elwood Dodge to 
Stella Pomeroy Dalton, at 
Brattleboro, Vt., Aug. 19, 1896. 
Charles Burton Gulick to Anne 
Hathaway Swift, at Acushnet, 
Sept. 9, 1896. 

Horatius Bonar Hastings to 
Anna Julia Smith, at San 
Antonio, Texas, Jan. 1, 1896. 
James Parrish Lee to Clara 
Lincoln, at New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 22, 1896. 

Arthur Wisswald Weysse to 
Jessie Logie, at Dresden, 


Saxony, July 8, 1896. 
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[1891.] William Hahn Foley to 
Frances Curtiss Harry, at Lin- 
coln, Ill., Sept. 10, 1896. 

1892. Edward Brinley Adams to Re- 
becca Ames, at Concord, Aug. 
24, 1896. 

1892. John Worthington Ames to 
Sarah Ripley Thayer, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 13, 1896. 

1892. Robert Anson Jordan to Edith 
Myra Taylor, at Haverhill, Oct. 
6, 1896. 

1892. Almon Hopkins Millard to 
Jessie Greer Parsons, at Albany, 
N. Y., Oct. 15, 1896. 

1892. Henry Carr Pearson to Lillian 
White Allen, at Dartmouth, 
July 28, 1896. 

1893. Albert Sidney Gregg Clarke to 
Florence Adams, at Washing- 
ton, Ct., Oct. 28, 1896. 

1893. Ralph Gifford Miller to Alice 
Bowers, at Southampton, L. L, 
Sept. 30, 1896. 

1893. David Dwight Wells to Marietta 
Ord, at London, England, Oct. 
15, 1896. 

1894. Edwin Francis Edgett to Evelyn 
Torry, at Somerville, Sept. 15, 
1896. 

1895. Ernest Augustus Mott-Smith 
to Annie Elizabeth Paty, at 
Honolulu, H. I., Aug. 17, 1896. 

1895. Torrance Parker to Jessie South- 
ard, at Boston, Oct. 22, 1896. 

1895. Norman Hill White to Gertrude 
Steese, at Brookline, Oct. 15, 
1896. 

[1895.] Perley Greene Flint to Elsie 
Lillian Ewer, at Boston, Sept. 
16, 1896. 

1896. John Ellis Hoffman to Sybil 
Sherman, at Newport, R. L, 
Oct. 12, 1896. 

M. D. 1888. Daniel Stanislaus Harkins 
to Katherine Tighe, at South 
Boston, Oct. 6, 1896. 
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LL. B. 1895. William Henry Lewis 
to Elizabeth Baker, at Boston, 
Sept. 23, 1896. 


NECROLOGY. 


AvuGust 1 To OcToBER 31, 1896. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1831. Massillon Farley, d. at Camer- 
on, Texas, 14 Oct., 1887, aged 

79. 

1832. William Williamson Welling- 
ton, M. D., b. 29 July, 1814, at 
Arlington ; d. at Cambridgeport, 
27 Oct., 1896. 

1834. Royall Tyler, b. 19 April, 1812, 
at Brattleborough, Vt.; d. at 
Brattleborough, Vt., 27 Oct., 
1896. 

1836. James Morton Ballard, b. 25 
Aug., 1815, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 9 July, 1896. 

1842. Nathan Lincoln, b. 18 Jan., 
1822, at Hingham ; d. at Cam- 
bridgeport, 24 Sept., 1896. 

1843. William Adams Richardson, 
LL. B., b. 2 Nov., 1821, at 
Tyngsborough; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 19 Oct., 1896. 

1846. Francis James Child, LL. D., 
b. 1 Feb., 1825, at Cambridge ; 
d. at Boston, 11 Sept., 1896. 

1861. Leslie Waggener, b. 11 Sept., 
1841, at Trenton, Ky.; d. at 
Manitou Springs, Colo., 19 Aug., 
1896. 

1868. James Phillips Farley, b. 12 
Nov., 1848, at Chelsea; d. at 
Boston, 23 Aug., 1896. 

1869. William Pepperrell Montague, 
b. 8 June, 1848, at Boston; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 31 Aug., 
1896. 
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1872. 


1873. 


1880. 


1882. 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Necrology. 


Henry St. John Smith, LL. B., 
b. 20 March, 1852, at Portland, 
Me.; d. at Portland, Me. 3 
Oct., 1896. 

Alfred Foster Washburn, Rev., 
b. 16 Nov., 1853, at Worces- 
ter; d. at Cambridge, 4 Sept., 
1896. 

William Crawford Winlock, b. 
27 March, 1859, at Cambridge ; 
d. at Bay Head, N. J., 20 Sept., 
1896. 

James Hughes Hopkins, b. 20 
Feb., 1861, at North Truro; d. 
at Provincetown, 5 Sept., 1896. 
Charles Worcester Smith, b. 7 
Oct., 1860, at Barre ; d. at Den- 
ver, Colo., 9 May, 1896. 
William Belden Noble, b. 17 
Oct., 1860, at Essex, N. Y.; d. 
at Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
[1896]. 

Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, b. 
25 March, 1863, at St. Louis, 
Mo.; d. at Denver, Colo. 1 
Oct., 1896. 

Philip Codman, b. 6 Oct., 1868, 
at Brookline ; d. at Philadelphia, 
Pa., 28 Oct., 1896. 

Frederick Boyden Jacobs, LL. 
B., b. 1 Dee., 1864, at South 
Scituate; d. at Norwell, 2 Sept., 
1896. 

Philip Stanley Abbot, LL. B., 
b. 1 Sept., 1867, at Brookline ; 
d. on Mt. Lefroy, Alberta, 
Northwest Territory, 3 Aug., 
1896. 

John Tunis, Rev., b. 23 Dec., 
1859, at New York, N. Y.;d. 
at Millbrook, N. Y., 18 Aug., 
1896. 

William Dorr Boardman, b. 27 
Dec., 1869, at Roxbury ; d. at 
Kissingen, Bavaria, 4 Sept., 
1896. 


1894. Emanuel Mann Benedict, b. 10 


1894. 


1847. 


1851. 


1861. 


1864. 


1868. 


[ December, 


Jan., 1873, at Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
d. at Milwaukee, Wis., 7 April, 
1896. 

William Joseph Whitney, b. 21 
Nov., 1866, at Findley’s Lake, 
N. Y.; d. at Findley’s Lake, 
N. Y. [Sept.], 1896. 


Medical School. 

Augustus Hannibal Burbank, b. 
24 Jan., 1823, at Poland, Me. ; 
d. at Yarmouth, Me., 27 June, 
1895. 

William Cranch Bond Fifield, 
b. 27 Aug., 1828, at Weymouth; 
d. at Dorchester, 10 Sept., 1896. 


. Whipple, John William, b. in 


Vermont ; d. in Dept. of Ilapel, 
Chile, South America, 19 
March, 1865, aged 45. 


5. George McLellan Staples, b. 26 


April, 1827, at Buxton Centre, 
Me.; d. at Dubuque, Ia. 7 
Sept., 1895. 

Henry Allen Lamb, d. at Port- 
land, Me., 23 June, 1892. 
Charles Gilbert Allen, b. 4 Sept., 
1833, at Barre ; d. at Barre, 29 
Aug., 1896. 

James Anderson Coleman, b. 
23 Aug., 1840, at Cornwallis, 
Kings Co., N. S.; d. at Gran- 
ville Ferry, N. S., 5 Sept., 
1896. 

Horatio Huntington Johnson, 
b. 30 Jan., 1845, at Belfast, Me.; 
d. at Belfast, Me., 4 Aug., 1896. 


. Frank Tifft Moffett, b. 6 Aug., 


1841, at Littleton, N. H.; d. at 
Littleton, N. H., 12 July, 1896. 
Charles Lawrence Randall, b. 
21 Aug., 1841, at Boston ; d. at 
Brighton, 13 Sept., 1896. 


. Robert Marsh Carleton, b. 9 


Sept., 1848, at Haverhill ; d. at 
Haverhill, 13 Dec., 1892. 


. Henry Fiske Adams, b. 30 May, 
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1836. 


1858. 


1864. 


1866. 


1863. 


1837. 





1857, at Peterborough, N. H. ; 
d. at Peterborough, N. H., 9 
Sept., 1892. 


Law School. 

James Frederick Joy, b. 2 Dec., 
1810, at Durham, N. H.; d. 
at Detroit, Mich, 24 Sept. 
1896. 

Edward Thomas Green, b. 8 
June, 1837, at Trenton, N. J. ; 
d. at Trenton, N. J., 10 Oct., 
1896. 

William Gerard Lathrop, b. 24 
Aug., 1841, at Rahway, N. J.; 
d. at Boonton, N. J., 3 Aug., 
1896. 

Gilbert Redden Pugsley, b. 15 
June, 1846, at Sussex, Kings 
Co., N. B.; d. at St. John, N. B., 
30 Sept., 1896. 


Scientific School. 
John Herbert Fisher, b. ——; 
d. at Denver, Colo., 6 Sept., 
1896. 


Divinity School. 
Abiel Abbot, Rev., b. 11 May, 


1808, at Wilton, N. H.; d. at 
Wilton, N. H., 23 Aug., 1896. 


Honorary Graduates. 


. (A.M.) Lucius Robinson Paige, 


Rev., b. 8 March, 1802, at Hard- 
wick ; d. at Cambridgeport, 2 
Sept., 1896. 
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Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Magazine. Any one having information 
of the decease of any Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send it. 


[1861.] Oliver Cleveland Houghton, 
b. March 15, 1839, at Buffalo, 
N. Y.; d. at St. Paul, Minn., 
Sept. 13, 1896. 

[1871.] Richmond Freeman Loring, b. 
at Dorchester ; d. at Braintree, 
20 Sept., 1896. 

[1874.] Charles Warland Bigelow, b. 
Oct. 11, 1853, at Cambridge ; d. 
at Solon, Me., Aug. 9, 1896. 

[1892.] Edward Bryant Walker, d. at 
New York, N. Y.,6 May, 1895, 
aged 26. 

[1899.] George Allen Hoyt, d. at 
Cambridge, 29 Oct., 1896. 
[L.S. 1844.] Franklin Chamberlin, 
b. 14 April, 1821, at Dalton ; 
d. at Hartford, Conn., 10 Sept., 

1896. 

[L. S. 1844.] Augustus Dodge Rogers, 
b. 20 Feb., 1822, at Salem; d. 
at Salem, 5 Oct., 1896. 

[L. S. 1845.] Moses Foster, b. 1822, 
at North Andover; d. at An- 
dover, June, 1895. 

[L. 8. 1865.] Edward Francis John- 
son, b. 21 Oct., 1842, at Hollis, 
N. H.; d. at Marlborough, 27 
Oct., 1896. 

[L. S. 1867.] George Philip Dutton, 
b. at Ellsworth, Me., 1842 ; d. 
at Ellsworth, Me., 8 Sept., 1896. 


CORRECTIONS. 
Vol. V, No. 8, p. 53, 1.17. For ’62 read ’63. 
P. 122, col. 1. Reference to P. Lowell belongs under 1876. 
P. 149, col. 1, 1. 15 from bottom. For four read six. 
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StupENTs (NOVEMBER 2, 1896). 


[December. 














































































































l ] ‘ 
Ist | 24 | 3d | 4th | Spe- | Grad- lTotals|,... | New 
Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | cial. | uates. Total. 1895. | Gain. pa 
| | | | | dents. 
| ern GUN a pene 
Harvard College . 416 | 470 | 380 | 322 \[162] | 1750 | 1767 | -17| 430 
Lawrence Scientific School 114; 82 65 31 | [74] 366 | 340 26] 178 
(Specials, College and prepa 147| 61 16 12 | an de 147 
Graduate School ‘ 153 | 68 46, 18 | (7] |£292] | 292 | 276 16 | 103? 
| | 
Total Arts and Sciences. . 830 | 681 | 507 | 383 ie pe }(292] 2408 | | 2383 25 | 858 
| | a 
Divinity School ‘ Oe 4 “f 3} 16 22 
Law School . . 169 | 179 92 |} 31} 175? 
Medical School . * 175 | 153 | 127 72 | | | ? 155 
Dental School a 50 | 40 39 | - | ci 4 54 
Veterinary School . ° 13 11 27 - | 1; - 15 
Bussey Institution 6 3 - 1 f1j) 01) 6? 
unk eae Sar TR a 
Total Professional Schools . 420 | 392] 289 73 | 36 | 18 427 
er —| = a 
Total University 1250 | 1073 | 796, 456} 272; 310 1285 
a wee ———— waa ae aaa en 
Summer Schools (1896) . 5009} ? ? RE Re 4 5 
Radcliffe College . 56 53 38 29; 144] 30 143 
Radcliffe [specials] 77 | 28) 20 19 
| 
| — 
Total University Influence. . | 1883 | | | 340 | 4590 | 447 119 | 1928? 
a 
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